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Here’s Why Listerine Stops 
Bad Breath 4 Times Better Than 

Toothpaste! 


LISTERINE 

ANTISEPTIC 

... the most widely 
used antiseptic 
in the world 


Germs—The Major Cause of Mouth Odor 

Far and away 
the most com¬ 
mon cause of 
bad breath is 
fermentation, 
caused by 
germs, of proteins which are always present 
in the mouth. Research shows that your 
breath stays sweeter longer, the more you 
reduce germs in the mouth. 


Listerine Antiseptic Kills Germs by Millions 

Listerine Antiseptic kills germs by millions 
on contact. Test after test has shown that 
even fifteen minutes after gargling with 
Listerine Antiseptic, germs on tooth, mouth, 
and throat surfaces were reduced up to 
96.7%; one hour afterward, as much as 80%. 


No Tooth Paste Kills Germs Like This 
... Instantly 

Tooth paste with the aid of a tooth brush is 
an effective method of oral hygiene. But no 
tooth paste gives you the proven Listerine 
Antiseptic method—banishing bad breath 
with super-efficient germ-killing action. As a 
result, Listerine stops bad breath instantly, 
usually for hours on end. No tooth paste 
offers proof like this of killing germs that 
cause bad breath. 
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We’ve seen “The Prodigal”! The world 
has never beheld the spectacular equal 
of M-G-M’s powerful love drama in Cine¬ 
mascope and Color. 

Here is the ageless story of man’s temp¬ 
tations, the beloved Biblical story of The 
Prodigal Son imaginatively portrayed, its 
conflicts breathtakingly personalized, its 
siren lands and pagan times tumultuously 
spread before us by swirling thousands in 
a cast headed by Lana Turner, Edmund 
‘Purdom, Louis Calhern and many others. 



Miss Turner has never been so voluptu¬ 
ously revealed, so radiantly lovely than as 
Samarra, Goddess of Love, heathen priest¬ 
ess of the idols Baal and Astarte for whom 
Micah the Prodigal squanders his patri¬ 
mony. As Micah, Purdom is young fire to 
the last spark; and his yielding to the 
temptations of Samarra constitute love 
scenes unparalleled in pictures. 

Beyond the fabled rivers of Babylon, into 
sinful Damascus, we follow “The Prodigal.” 
To the silken couches of the Love Temple, 
amid revelries and rebellions ... to the 
Human Wheel of Fortune where beautiful 
young girls are traded to the highest bidder 
...to the Vulture Pit, an amazing sight 
... to the Pearl of Solomon and The Tinted 
Wall where wanton women smile and 
danger lurks... we follow “The Prodigal.” 

Through streets teeming with brawn 
and beauty as far as the eye can marvel, the 
burning of the villa, the thunderous top¬ 
pling of a dynasty... we return with “The 
Prodigal” to the Feast of the Fatted Calf 
and the reward of the faithful Ruth. 

Producer Charles Schnee and director 
Richard Thorpe summoned Hollywood’s 
entire resources to make “The Prodigal” 
the biggest, most eye-filling spectacle of 
all time. 

By all means see the most prodigal of 
pictures... “The Prodigal”! 

★ ★ ★ 

M-G-M presents in CinemaScope and 
Color, “THE PRODIGAL”, starring LANA 
TURNER, EDMUND PURDOM, Louis 
Calhern, with Audrey Dalton, James 
Mitchell, Neville Brand, Walter Hampden, 
Taina Elg, Francis L. Sullivan, Joseph Wise¬ 
man, Sandra Descher. Screen play by 
Maurice Zimm. Adaptation from the Bible 
story by Joe Breen, Jr., and Samuel James 
Larsen. Photographed in Eastman Color. 
Directed by Richard Thorpe. Produced by 
'Charles Schnee. An M-G-M Picture. 
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COVER —Versatile Miss Nanette 
Fabray, “Papa, Won’t You Dance 
with Me” girl of the Broadway 
musical, “High Button Shoes,” has 
found herself a show-business home 
as Sid Caesar’s TV wife. Together 
they dance (some) and act funny 
(plenty). “You’re for me” ivere 
Caesar’s words in inviting Nanette 
to join his Monday-evening TV 
show. And their viewers feel the 
same way. Cover photo, Art Selby. 







Beautiful Gifts From Abroad 

Direct By Mail for only $ l.83 Each 


How the Around-the-World Shoppers Club Takes You On A World-Wide 
^ Shopping Tour And Brings You Your First Gift Without Charge! 



Imagine yourself shopping 
in the tiny villages and the 
big cities of Europe, Asia, 

Africa, South America, the 
near East and the Far East! 

Imagine yourself examining 
the hundreds of unusual ar¬ 
ticles peculiar to each for¬ 
eign land, many of them 
hand-made — then selecting 
the very choicest in interest, 
usefulness, beauty and value, 
and buying them for as 
little as $1.83 each! 

ana eooa tastei Yes, you can now enjoy 

the thrill of receiving a surprise package 
every month, from France, Italy,. Spain, 

Holland, Sweden, England, India, Japan or 
some other distant shore — delivered to 
your own door. You pay no postage, no 
duty. The value is guaranteed to be more 
than satisfactory to you in every instance. 

How, you ask, can this be done? The secret 
is in the new. unique service offered by the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club—plus the 
magic of the American dollar. Foreign nations 
are in urgent need of American dollars to sup¬ 
port native industries. They are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in exchange. 

Thus you get more for your money—and at 
the same time you are doing your bit to im¬ 
prove world conditions by lending a helping 
hand to our neighors around the world. 

Conversation Pieces From Abroad 

Our representatives abroad are constantly m e nu‘ E to y ............ 

searching for the best items and the biggest 0 l" d sphinx 
bargains available. They not only attend the u giJa- 

great international fairs and exhibitions, & 0 *f u j£ i s ™ e , h s ? 
but they travel the highways and byways of 
foreign lands to discover the unique, the unsual, the beauti¬ 
ful articles which are destined to become conversation pieces 
when worn, displayed or used in America. 


Your First Gift 


ie Around-the-World 


a FREE! Under this 








Coming from a different country each 
month, the Club’s selections are ever- 
varied in character, representative of 
many different cultures. One month, for 
instance, you may receive an example of 
fine Florentine leather-work from the 
historic city of the Italian Renaissance; 
the next, a package may arrive from mys¬ 
terious India, containing a strangely 
beautiful work of hand-wrought silver 
in symbolic design. Other shipments 
may bring you an old-world woodcarv¬ 
ing from Switzerland; a handwoVen 
creation from South America; a spar¬ 
kling piece of Swedish glassware; a chic 
product of France. 


Qhowt- 

QkoppmCU 

Dept. 102-X, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 

With each package will come 
the fascinating story of the 
origin and significance of the 
article you receive — adding 
glamour to each shipment. 

Think of the fun of receiv¬ 
ing such exotic “surprise 
packages” month by month! 
It is like shopping around the 
world! That is the thrill of 
membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. 
Each month you’ll look for¬ 
ward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager 
anticipation. Each month 
you’ll experience the crown¬ 
ing thrill of the treasure- 
hunter when you open it to 



see what delightful surprise it has brought. You’ll admire 
the foreign craftsmanship, and you’ll marvel at the bargain. 

You Pay Nothing Extra for Membership 
It costs nothing to join the Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club. There are no membership fees or dues. You pay only 
for the regular monthly selections of merchandise—and 
as little as $1.83 each! 

To introduce you to membership, why not take advantage 
of our FREE GIFT OFFER, which brings you a beautiful 
and fascinating gift made in a foreign land—postpaid and 
duty-free. This gift is' guaranteed to be worth $4 to $6 if 
available in the United States. As we said 
above, we cannot tell you what the gift 
: will be, but we assure you that it will be 
i the most exciting gift available at the 
, time your application is received! 

You Can Cancel at Any Time 
Your Trial Membership entitles you to 
t receive regular Club gifts each month as 
S long as you please if you so desire, but you 
i can cancel your membership at any time. 

? Why not start right now while you can 
J-have your first thrilling Surprise Gift 
FREE! Use the coupon now! 



und-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 102-X 
Concord St., Newark S, N. J. 

ise enroll me as a member of the Around-the-World Shoppers Club | 
the term I have indicated below: 

□ 2 months for $5.00 O 6 months for $12.00 

□ 4 months for $9.00 □ 12 months for $22.00 


V FREE Surprise J 


Gfft from a foreign land postpaid and duty-free, and start regular 
monthly shipments of the Club’s selection of foreign merchandise 
direct to me from countries of origin. / understand that I have the 

right to cancel my memoersnip at any time. 

C hK O r ^ 

Nimff . 

(Please Print) 

reinstatement ^of 

City, Zone. State- 

countries.* 4 1 n * 

















What Goes On 
at Cosmopolitan 

FAMILY TIFFS, CAPE ESCAPE, TRAVEL THAT PAYS 


Who 

says 

so? 



Who in the world would ever tell you 
that you can’t use Tampax? Doctors? 
Nurses? Of course not. Tampax sanitary 
protection was invented by a doctor and 
is based on the well-known medical 
principle of internal absorption. 

Your friends? Naturally not. Many of 
them use Tampax themselves. In fact, 
millions of women have already used 
billions of Tampax. It really seems far 
more natural than the cumbersome belt- 
pin-pad harness. 

Who, then, is holding you back from 
using this far-more-comfortable type of 
protection? Look in your minor for the 
answer. Tampax is a decision every woman 
must make for herself. You must decide 
you want to be free of embarrassing odor 
and disposal problems. You must decide 
that protection you can’.t even feel when 
it’s in place is the right kind of protec¬ 
tion for you. 

Pick up a package at any drug or 
notion counter. (3 absorbency choices: 
Regular, Super, Junior.) Note the pure 
white cotton of the Tampax, the fact 
even the applicator is disposable. See 
how small and convenient Tampax is— 
month’s supply goes into purse. Isn’t 
Tampax nicer ?... Tampax Incorporated, 



N ow it becomes clear that all the 
time we were serenely gliding 
through life under the impres¬ 
sion we knew which end was up, we’ve 
really been feet-in-the-clouds. Authorities 
like Dr. William Menninger. former pres¬ 
ident of the American Psychiatric Asso¬ 
ciation, who know what they’re about—or 
rather, what we’re about—have set us 
on our feet in Robert Mines’s article, 
“Is Yours a ‘Tired Family’?” It seems 
that one of the dozen things that exhaust 
a family is that its members are too nice 
to each other. 

We, ignorantly, have always tried to be 
nice, never realizing that a fellow like 
Jackie Gleason in TV’s “The Honev- 
mooners” was so far ahead of us that 
we couldn’t see him for psychiatric dust. 

The article fascinated us, for we know 
scarcely a family without one of these 
fatiguing problems that can be solved 
like that —once they know what it is! 

From Ulcers to Cape Cod 

If you think a man in his thirties or 
forties, with a wife and children, can’t 
quit his high-pressure city job, sell his 
home, walk out on his ulcers, and move 
into a healthy, happy life, turn to our 
picture story on page 76 and learn the 
formula. Here are eight men, from engi¬ 
neer, to teacher, to advertising executive, 
who deliberately broke away from their 
secure-income careers. As one of them 
put it: “My wife and I decided we’d had 
it when we went to a party and over¬ 
heard a woman saying, ‘I think it’s ter¬ 
rible . . . every man here is at least a 
vice-president—except my husband!’ She 
meant it, too.” 

Each of these men headed for Cape 
Cod. where there was sun, sea, a relaxing 
atmosphere—and no jobs. In his own 
way, each man solved that tough one, too. 
Anyone for the Cape? 

Dream Job 

What other job besides being a travel 
editor pays a man hard, solid cash to 
weekend at a ski lodge in Vermont, cruise 
the night spots of Las Vegas, or drop in 
on the bullfights in Spain? 

Our travel editor—who. behind the Ed¬ 
ward R. Dooling pseudonym (see page 
10), is Don Short, travel-book author. Jour¬ 
nal American columnist, and first presi¬ 
dent of the Travel Writers’ Association— 
nobly sacrifices himself in a lot of other 


ways to bring us the latest tidings on 
food, sports, entertainment, and rates, on 
the luxury and budget circuits. For in¬ 
stance, all those weekends in Palm Beach 
and Paris, poor fellow. And that time he 
had to fly down to Bermuda for' lunch. 
And the day he breakfasted in New York, 
lunched in San Francisco, and dined at 
Waikiki Beach in Hawaii, with the sun 
still shining. And what about the jet 
Comet flight to North Africa with Jinx 
Falkenburg? 

For seventy-two cents Don has made 
the round trip to the Statue of Liberty. 



Don, Jinx (right), and friends 


He knows Yellowstone Park better than 
the bears. He’s taken the fifteen-cent sub¬ 
way trip to the Central Park Zoo, the 
$1.50 Rockefeller Center Guided Tour, 
and the de luxe $15,000 air trip around 
the world. Don is known by porters, res- 
tauranteurs, motel, hotel, and camp folk, 
from Rome to Florida, and he loves it. 

“All of the dude-ranch horses east and 
west of the Mississippi know me, too,” 
Don told us. with discernibly less enthu¬ 
siasm. Don has traveled willingly by 
sleigh, cable car. ship (all classes), and 
less willingly by camel, donkey, and 
horse. He has also ridden a basket down 
a mountain in Taxco and bumped un¬ 
happily down Mexico’s Ixtacihuatl in a 
glorified iron dishpan. And crisscrossed 
the United States sixteen times by car. 

Naturally, Don has a complaint about 
this dream job. He told us about it while 
packing to take off for a San Antonio 
resort for the weekend. “The fact is,” he 
explained plaintively, “I’ve never had a 
vacation.” H. La B. 





Inspired by SUMMERTIME 
starring KATHARINE HEPBURN 
Color by Technicolor 
Released thru United Artists 


take a cue from SUMMERTIME in dramatic separates by 


ernest 

donath 


Italy-on-location in conversation print skirts co-starred with harmonizing blouses... 

all in fine cotton for cool and easy living ... all in sizes 10 to 18. 
The raffia-belted, softly pleated skirts in unusual color combinations... each, about $8. 

The brief-sleeved, casual-collared blouses in contrasting hues... each, about $4. 

Ernest Donath “Summertime” fashions are available at: Macy’s New York, Herald Square, New York 1; 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, N. ].; Macy’s California, San Francisco 8, Cal.; Macy’s Kansas City, Kansas City 6, Mo.; 

LaSalle’s, Toledo, Ohio. Or for store nearest you, write ERNEST DONATH, 1407 Broadway, New York 16, 

and see listing on page 100. 



THE BEST IN RECORDS 



Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 

S O many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suf¬ 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer¬ 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, social mat¬ 
ters, current events, household affairs, fash¬ 
ions, sports, hobbies, travel, local, club and 
church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material i^ in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 

The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient clas¬ 
sics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes 
through the course of practical criticism—a train¬ 
ing that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they will help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the “professional” touch that gets your ma¬ 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week, as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyze your powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


| ^ One I 


(Licensed by State of New York) 


^Newspaper Institute of America \ 
)ne Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. i 
■ "Send me, withoutcost or obligation, your Writing ] 

I Aptitude Test and further information about wnt- 
I ing for profit as promised in Cosmopolitan, May. 



[ Address. 


] (All correspondence 


. Zone . State . 

confidential. No salesman 

here if Veteran. 15-E-595 
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Ad Libs by Liberace 



The Liberace brothers get in the mood 
for a sentimentalized version of “Cement 
Mixer,” included on their newest disk. 


BY PAUL AFFELDER 

Ad-Libber Liberace. Up to now, 
Liberace devotees have had to be con¬ 
tent with records of his piano playing 
alone, whereas much of his appeal seems 
to lie in the patter he inserts between 
musical numbers on his radio and tele¬ 
vision shows and in his personal appear¬ 
ances. How he behaves at a concert can 
now be heard in a Columbia waxing of 
the entire first half of a Hollywood Bowl 
program he gave last summer. “No two 
Liberace concerts are exactly alike,” 
reads a note on the jacket, but those who 
have heard him elsewhere will find very 
little variation in the pattern or the ad 
libs, lirothe-r Oeore/e leads the or¬ 
chestra, of course. Strictly for Liberace 
fans, with the second half of the concert 
promised for early release. (Liberace at 
the Hollywood Bowl. Columbia CL 600. 
$3.95) 

Mozart’s Birthday. Mozart may have 
died at the age of thirty-five, but mu¬ 
sically he’ll still be alive to celebrate his 
two hundredth birthday in 1956. You can 
expect a flood of new Mozart recordings 
in the months to come. In the first 
onrushing tide is Volume One of his com¬ 
plete piano works, played with a superb 


blend of crispness, clarity of enunciation, 
and appropriate warmth by Lilt Kraus, 
whose keyboard tone has been most faith¬ 
fully reproduced. Seventeen sonatas and 
a number of shorter works are included 
in this first set. When the collection is 
completed by the end of 1956, every 
Mozart composition with piano will be 
on disks. ( Mozart: Complete Piano Works 
—Vol. 1 Haydn Society Set HSL-M. 
7-12". $42.30. Records available sepa¬ 
rately at $5.95 each.) 

YOUR BASIC LIBRARY 

Recent price reductions have brought 
a renewed interest in record collecting. 
The two questions record reviewers are 
asked most frequently are: (1) What is 
the best recording of a certain work? 
and (2) What records should I include 
in my basic library? In an attempt to 
answer both questions at once, we present 
herewith the first in a series of suggested 
basic libraries, listing the recommended 
recorded versions of each work. Each 
of these basic libraries will be varied, 
balanced, and complete in itself. It will 
also supplement the ones which precede 
it. The total cost of the following is a 
little more than $60 at present prices: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major 
—Toscanini (RCA Victor), Walter 
(Columbia) or Paray (Mercury) 
Bizet: Carmen (complete opera)—Rise 
Stevens (RCA Victor, 3-12") 

Brahms: Symphony No. 1 in C Minor— 
Toscanini (RCA Victor), Walter or 
Ormandy (Columbia) 

Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 1 in G Minor. 
Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto in E 
Minor—Milstein (Capitol) 

Chopin: Preludes—Rubinstein (RCA 
Victor) or Novaes (Vox) 

Franck: Symphony in D Minor—Paray 
(Mercury) 

Gershwin: An American in Paris; Rhap¬ 
sody in Blue—Pennario, Whiteman 
(Capitol) 

Mozart: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings 
in A Major—Kell (Decca) 
Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
C Minor—Kapell, Rubinstein, or Rach¬ 
maninoff (RCA Victor) 
Rimsky-Korsakofl: Scheherazade—Or¬ 

mandy (Columbia) 

Schubert: Symphony No. 8 in B Minor 
(“Unfinished”); Tschaikowsky: Ro¬ 
meo and Juliet—Dorati (Mercury) 
Johann & Josef Strauss: Waltzes, Polkas, 
and Marches—Paulik (Vanguard) 

The End 





















LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 



Home on the Citified Range, Jazz Rebels, 
I Like Me, and Your Revealing Gestures 

BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


.Smugness allergy. Do you get vio¬ 
lently annoyed by smug-looking people? 
Dig into your subconscious, says New 
York psychoanalyst Jacob A. Arlow, 
and you may find it’s because you en¬ 
viously identify them with contented, 
breast-fed babies, whereas you yourself 
were probably a bottle-fed and unsatis¬ 
fied infant or suffered emotional or phy¬ 
sical hunger in later years. 

Gestures. Angered or flustered women 
show these emotions with their hands 
and fingers differently from men, reports 
Dr. Maurice H. Krout (Chicago Psy¬ 
chological Institute). He and twenty 



aides deliberately upset 100 men and 
women (the meanies!) by personal ques¬ 
tions, meanwhile watching their hands. 
Most predominantly female gestures: lit¬ 
tle finger or thumb of one hand held be¬ 


tween fingers of the other hand; up¬ 
turned or entwined palms held in the 
lap; wrists crossed with one hand to the 
chin; reversed cupped hand held in the 
other hand. Male gestures: fingers inter¬ 
laced, four fingers of one hand in the 
palm of the other; arms dangled between 
legs; fists rested on a flat surface. The 
theory that any involuntary hand gestures 
have sexual meanings, however, is not 
supported by Dr. Irwin A. Berg (North¬ 
western University). In men and women 
coming for counseling, he found no 
difference between gestures of those dis¬ 
turbed by sexual problems and those with 
financial problems. He concluded that 
under emotional stress, people use their 
hands in various ways unrelated to their 
inner conflicts. 

Preventing insanity. To stave off any 
tendency you may have toward insanity, 
(1) mix socially and get around as much 
as possible, and (2) don't set goals you 
can't reach. This is suggested, first, by 
Dr. E. Gartlv .laco's study of two areas 
in Austin. Texas, with markedly different 
schizophrenia rates. In the high-insanity 
area, residents were more isolated from 
others, knew fewer neighbors, had fewer 
friends, and less often visited around, 
belonged to lodges, or traveled. Another 
study, by Yale University investigators, 
linked schizophrenia in many people with 
the constantly gnawing ambition for jobs 
and careers beyond their capacities. 

“I like me.” Conceited? Maybe. But 
liking oneself is the first requirement for 


liking other people, reports psychologist 
Katharine T. Omwake (Agnes Scott Col¬ 
lege, Georgia). She found this interesting 



relationship in various groups: those 
who liked themselves most often liked 
and respected others; those who couldn’t 
stand themselves tended to have low 
opinions of others and to assume that 
these others, too, disliked themselves. 

School phobia. I f a child lias such 
fear of school that it’s hard to make, 
her go, the trouble may lie with her 
mother, says psychiatrist Virginia Sutten- 
field (University of Maryland). Probing 
five cases of school phobia, she found 
behind each either the child’s worry that 
her mother didn't love her enough or 
such extreme dependence on the mother 
that the child dreaded any separation. 

Home on the (citified) range. The 

once wild West is becoming so much the 
tame West that the song may soon be. 
“Oh, give me a home where the city- 
folk roam, And the stenos and office 
clerks play. . . .” Analyzing the changes. 









sociologist Walter T. Martin (University 
of Oregon) finds city dwellers now a 
decided majority in eight of the eleven 
far Western states—California (80 per 
cent citified), Utah, Washington, Colo¬ 
rado, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Only Wyoming. Montana, and Idaho still 
are mostly rural (made up of farms, 
ranches, mining camps, etc.). The West’s 
citification has been accomplished mainly 
through tenderfeet settling there from 
other states. But for Americans prefer¬ 
ring wide open spaces, plenty of sparsely 
settled regions and scattered towns with 
frontier aspects remain. 

“Femininity” haters. Men who 

sneer most at “feminine” traits in others 
and whoop loudest for “virile masculin¬ 
ity” may be covering up their own lack 
of manliness, say psychologists. Dr. Dean 
A. Allen (Princeton University) queried 
a hundred young men on their feelings 
toward males who let women boss them; 
weren’t sexually aggressive, go-getters, or 
athletes; showed tenderness; had weak 
handshakes; couldn’t hold their liquor; 
etc. Tests showed those most contemp¬ 
tuous of these traits were inwardly most 
fearful of their own weakness and un¬ 
manly urges (including homosexual 
tendencies). Other studies have also 
found such men most submissive to dic¬ 
tatorial leadership and most likely to 
join undemocratic movements (as was 
true among the Nazis). 


Jazz rebels. Jazz and its offshoots 
represent a rebellion both against 
“strait-jacket” classical music and 
against social restraints and injustices, 
thinks psychiatrist Norman D. Margolis 
(Rochester, New York). That’s why, he 
says, jazz has appealed most to three 
main “protest” groups: (1) Negroes, 
from whose ancestors’ plaintive “pro¬ 
test” songs—the slave songs and spirit¬ 
uals—came the blues, and in turn, jazz, 
swing, bebop, “cool jazz,” etc. (in the 
development of which Negro musicians 
have led); (2) adolescents, who find an 
outlet in this music for their suppressed - 



sex drives and resentments against disci¬ 
pline; and (3) intellectuals, who respond 
to jazz because of its creative and self- 
expressive aspects. The End 



It’s so nice to say "Thank you” 
by Long Distance 

A Long Distance call is the thoughtful, per¬ 
sonal way to send your thanks across the miles. 

It’s easy to do. The service is quick. And 
the cost is small wherever you call. 

Isn’t there someone, somewhere you should 
call right now? 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia. 40 i 

New York to Boston. S5t 

Cleveland to Louisville. 7Si 

Chicago to New Orleans.$1.30 

Los Angeles to St. Louis.$1.75 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 

CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PRACTICAL TRAVEL GUIDE 

Bluegrass Vacation 

A “new” state makes its bid for the tourist trade 


BY EDWARD R. DOOLING 

K entucky, home of bourbon. Burley 
tobacco, and blue-blooded horses, 
has the most ambitious array of 
state-sponsored vacation facilities in the 
United States. A “new” state in the vaca¬ 
tion picture, Kentucky began building 
when TVA created huge new lakes with 
thousands of miles of natural recreational 
facilities along their shores. 

Now the state operates hotels, lodges, 
inns, cottages, cabins, camps, stares, 
sightseeing and sports facilities in twelve 
state parks, and picnic and sightseeing 
facilities in ten others. Accommodations 
in five of the parks are open all year and 
in most of the others the season is 
roughly May 1 to the end of September 
or October. 

All of the facilities are modern and 
comfortable. Cabins and cottages have 
complete electric utilities and tiled baths. 
Cutlery, silverware, china, linen and bed¬ 
ding are provided. Cabin rates generally 
are $6 per day for two persons and $1 
per day for each additional person. Roll- 
away beds and baby beds rent for $1.50 
per night. Cottage rates are about $8 per 
day for two people and $10 per day for 
four. All weekly rates are six times the 
daily rate—the seventh day being free. 

Rooms at lodges and hotels operated by 
the state range from $3 to $6 single and 
$4 to $8 double. Average meal prices at 
park dining rooms are 75 cents for break¬ 
fast, $1 for lunch, and $1.50 for dinner. 

Tent and trailer camping facilities are 
also provided in many of the parks. Group 
camps have bunk houses equipped with 
beds, mattresses, and pillows. Campers 
bring their own sheets and blankets. Rates 
are about 35 cents a day for children and 
50 cents a day for adults. Tent campers 
pay 25 cents a day for the first four days 
and 15 cents for each additional day. 
Trailer fee is $1 per night. 

Each of the Kentucky State Parks has 
its own mailing address for reservations. 
These and other information may be se¬ 
cured by writing the Kentucky Division 
of Publicity, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Fact and fancy are not always easily 
separated in England. Recently, the Brit¬ 
ish National Trust acquired St. Michael’s 
Mount, scene of the story of Jack-the 
Giant-Killer. What most Americans con¬ 
sider a fairy tale has some foundation in 
fact. A skeleton of a man who was eight 


feet tall in life was found in a narrow 
dungeon carved in the rock, and the pit 
which Jack used to trap his foe may still 
be seen beside the steep path which 
leads upward to the castle. 

Elsewhere in England, there are ruins 
and towers which were never a part of 
any structure. Gothic towers and arches 
atop Mow Cop on the Cheshire border 
seem to be crumbling ruins of some 
ancient castle, but they were built just 
as they are now by an eccentric gentle¬ 
man who thought they would improve 
the view. 

THIS MONTH’S BUDGET TRIP 

Cool Cape Cod begins to be alluring 
to city dwellers at about this time every 
year. We have selected for our budget 
trip a six-day all expense journey to 
the Cape and to the nearby islands of 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. The 
all-inclusive cost, including estimates of 
tips and taxes, will be about $133. 

You depart from New York’s Grand 
Central Station at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, lunch aboard the train and 
follow the scenic shore route to New 
Bedford. Those who take earlier trains 
will have time to see the interesting 
Whaling Museum at New Bedford be¬ 
fore dinner at the hotel. 

After breakfast next morning, you en¬ 
joy the two-hour sail across Vineyard 
Sound to Martha’s Vineyard where you 
stay at Vineyard Haven or Oak Bluffs. 
After lunch there is a sightseeing tour 
by bus to the photogenic fishing village 
of Menemsha, the chalk cliffs at Gay 
Head and little Edgartown, home of 
Emily Post. 

There is another steamer trip the next 
day to Nantucket Island, where tourists 
have time to stroll the narrow cobble- 
stoned streets, ride a bicycle or swim. 
The following day’s motor coach sight¬ 
seeing tour will take you across the 
moors to ’Sconset, Sankaty Lighthouse, 
Wauwinet, along the colorful waterfront 
to the Whaling Museum, the Old Jail, 
ancient homes, and the Old Mill. 

There is an afternoon sail back to 
Woods Hole on Cape Cod where you con¬ 
nect with the bus to Falmouth Heights. 

The fifth day is set aside for sports or 
relaxation, and. on the sixth, you board 
the Day Cape Codder after breakfast for 
the train ride to New York. The End 
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Inspired by SUMMERTIME 
starring KATHARINE HEPBURN 
Color by Technicolor 
Released thru United Artists 


takes a cool view of summertime with coordinates 
of no-iron, pin-striped orlon-nylon seersucker 

Like a box-office attraction, you’ll rate raves in these crisply cool coordinates ... 
equally perfect for vacationing in Venice or a picnic in your own backyard. 
Practically self-sustaining, they wash with a swish, dry in forty winks, 
need no ironing, carry on without a wrinkle. Coral, periwinkle blue, or brown. 

finely striped with white. Sizes 10 to 18. Blouse. $5. Skirt. $9. 

Bra-Top (S. M. L.), $4. Shorts, $5. Hat. $2.50. 


.Mary's New York, 

Herald Square, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, N.I. 
Many’s California, San Francisco S, Calif. 
Mary's Kansas City, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Davison’s. Atlanta, Ga. 

LaSalle’s, Toledo, Ohio 
and all branch stores 

SPORTEENS, mo Broadway, New York 










PROTECT YOUR CHILD 


FOR DECORATORS AND COLLECTORS 

^ FROM THE FAR NORTH 
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5-WAY WONDER BRA by T^'Tur 


Style 136. Adjusts like magic to fit any neckline! 
Wear as shown or as 5/8 or half-bra by dipping the 
cuffs. Lightly boned, net-lined lacy Nylon net and 
Dacron elastic. Petal-shaped inner cup for uplift. 
White, Black. Sizes 32 to 38, B : 34 to 38, C. $5 


5430 Hollywood Blvd., i aept. 
Hollywood 27, California I 


BY CAROL CAR It. 










































SLIDING'S FINE in baseball but not 
in a bathtub. Sprinkling Nev-er-Slip on 
tub & shower prevents accidents. Harm¬ 
less film unaffected by soap, removed with 
detergent. 5 oz. $1.00 ppd. Black & Co., 
CS Black Bldg., Rockville Center, N.Y. 



leave all your keys at the parking lot. 

Wood, Dept. 72, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 



HOME PLATE. Have a lawn marker 
with your name & address. “Coach & Four” 
has steel stake, plastic 2 way silhouette, 
28%" overall. Print name (to 14 letters & 
spaces) plus number. $3.98 ppd. Elron, 
Dept. CS, 219 W. Chicago, Chicago 10, Ill. 





LET iYOITR HAIR DOWN 

ner! Combine brushing and mas- 
electric brush that stimulates 
Aluminum, 8 ft. cord, handy 
stle head detaches for washing. 
Deluxe, $12.95 ppd. Vibra Brush, 
42 Broadway, N.Y.C. 4, N.Y. 


Guard 

Qings... 




. Twoo!?- 
ork. Send 

53-98 PP d 

today to Genessee Gift & Houseware 
Dept. CS, Whitesville, New York. Add 50<Z 
postage west of the Mississippi. Sorry, 


SAVES TIME! 


JUST IRON IT ON! 

PERSONALIZED NAME TAPE 


RESISTS 











































RUB A DUB-DI7B .. . mend those leaky 
concrete laundry tubs with Glascote porce- 
lainizing. Easily avoid new tub roughness 
too. Hardens into permanent lining inde¬ 
structible even with lye. White or green. 
Complete kit for double tubs, $5.95 ppd. 
Ev-R-Shield, Dept. 25-C, Joppa, Md. 



IMKKtlt SPORT. Try a window washer 
that slips between the sashes. Sponge 
on one end, squeegee on the other, it’s a 
whiz for every side of baffling double 

sashes. 31" long. $2.49 ppd. Huss Bros., 
Dept. CS, 800 N. Clark, Chicago 10, Ill. 



THAT NEW SWITCH! Handsome 
ornamental switch plates of black metal 
give a finish to your decor. Single switch, 
$1.35; double, $1.65; triple, $1.95; duplex 
outlet, $1.35; combination switch-outlet, 
$1.95. Laurie & Co., Dept. CP, 507 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17, N.Y. 



HAVE YOUR GARDEN GUOW with 
inexpensive lighting. Light shield illumi¬ 
nates over 12'. Use for window boxes, walk, 
steps, too. 6" green shield, silver lined, 12' 
waterproof cord; $6.50 ppd. Ludlow Stu¬ 
dios, Dept. CS, 115 W. 23rd, N.Y.C. 11, N.Y. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICINE 


What do 


VICEROYS 

doforyou 

that no other 


filter tip can do? 




ONLY VICEROY GIVES YOU 

20,000 

Ciliar Trane 


YOUR SMOKE WHILE 
THE RICH-RICH FLAVOR 
COMES THROUGH 


Don’t Sit Still 


BY LAWRENCE GALTON 

A few days after making a fourteen- 
hour flight back from Venezuela, 

.a Boston doctor noticed lameness 
in his right calf. It was diagnosed the 
next day as deep phlebothrombosis—a 
blood clot in an inflamed vein. The 
doctor responded to treatment. So did 
a nineteen-year-old girl who had similar 
trouble after a long automobile trip . . . 
and a man who developed symptoms 
after just two hours of sitting in a theatre 
with his legs crossed. 

When we work, travel, and even when 
we relax, many of us spend hours at a 
time, sitting still. To our peril? A case 
is building up against prolonged sitting 
as a possible cause of clot formation and 
vein inflammation, with the added risk, 
sometimes fatal, that the clot may travel 
from a leg vein and block the lung artery 
or one of its branches, causing pulmo¬ 
nary embolism. 

Shortly after Hitler put Britain under 
heavy bombardment, London doctors be¬ 
gan to note a sixfold rise in pulmonary 
embolism deaths, with most occurring 
to people who had spent a night or more 
in an air raid shelter. The cause was 
traced to clot formation after prolonged 
sitting with a chair edge compressing a 
leg vein. Since then, as a recent Abbott 
Laboratories presentation shows, several 
other medical reports have pointed the 
finger of suspicion at prolonged sitting. 


The vein system of the body isn’t one 
of its greatest assets. The heart pumps 
the blood out but the veins themselves 
help very little in getting it back. The 
return from down in the legs is especially 
difficult. 

If there’s stagnation, the blood may 
tend to coagulate, and coagulation can 
lead to clot formation. Prolonged sitting 
—especially when the sitter compresses 
blood vessels by resting the legs on a 
hard object, pressing against a seat edge, 
or crossing the knees—may contribute 
to stagnation and stir up trouble. 

Depending upon age, weight, and gen¬ 
eral condition of blood vessels, clot for¬ 
mation may be slow, or very rapid. Peo¬ 
ple at any age, and especially those over 
fifty, should know the risk of sitting still 
for long periods, the most recent medical 
report on the subject cautions, and it 
urges doctors to be alert to lameness 
after a long trip or prolonged sitting as 
a possible indication of thrombosis. 
Treatment usually involves use of anti¬ 
coagulant drugs, along with bed rest, 
elevation of the limb, and elastic bandag¬ 
ing. 

Prevention is best. If you must remain 
seated for long periods, wiggle your toes 
from time to time. Move your feet and 
lower legs, too. Whenever you can, even 
if for no more than a few seconds, get 
up from your chair and move around. 


For Meniere’s disease a simple 
nerve-cutting operation requiring only 
one day’s stay in a hospital has proved 
helpful. It ended major attacks in 76 of 
97 patients who had suffered for up to 
14 years with vertigo, nausea, vomiting, 
falling, veering, fluctuating deafness, 
ringing of the ears, and other symptoms 
of the disease. Minor attacks—mostly of 
momentary giddiness only—seldom in¬ 
capacitate or keep them from work now. 
In all cases, hearing was preserved. 

Gall bladder attacks, diabetes, heart 
disease, and obesity are associated in 
some patients with hypercholesteremia, 
an excess of cholesterol in the blood 
stream resulting from abnormal accumu¬ 
lations of fats and greases in various 
organs of the body. In a recent study, 
200 patients were screened, and in those 


with high cholesterol levels, a drug, 
Monichol, lowered the levels and re¬ 
lieved symptoms. Most patients with dis¬ 
eases of the heart and blood vessels were 
also suffering from anginal symptoms; 
the Monichol treatment relieved chest 
pain. In many who had had gallstones 
removed and who complained of bloat¬ 
ing, indigestion, and pain in the region 
of the incision, symptoms vanished. 

In bone and joint infections that re¬ 
sist antibiotics, promising results have 
been obtained with the anti-TB drug, 
iproniazid. In 21 patients, the drug re¬ 
duced temperature, alleviated pain, re¬ 
established appetite, promoted weight 
gain, and brought about general improve¬ 
ment. Wounds healed in 13 of the pa¬ 
tients, 8 of whom had had infections that 
were considered hopeless. The End 
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For more information about these items, consult your physician. 













Macy's New York, Herald Square, N. Y. 1, N. Y.; L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark 1, N. J.; Macy's California, San Francisco 8, Calif.; Macy's 
Kansas City, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Davison's, Atlanta, Ga.; Lasalle's, Toledo, Ohio, and other fine stores 




Inspired by 

“Summertime,” 

starring 

Katharine Hepburn, 
Print by 
Technicolor, 
released through 
United Artists. 

These Catalina 
cottons are 
four from a crop 
of beauties. 

They do lovely 
things for your 
figure... and 
love to go 
swimming! 

Left to right: 

Coolie, $12.95 
Gingerbread Man, $12.95 
Gingerbread Man 
towel, $3.95 
Sun Sticks, $10.95 
Sim Sticks sweater, $3.98 
Moss Rose {foreground) 
in Everglaze 
print, $12.95 
© Catalina, Inc., 

Los Angeles 13, 
a division of 

tAYSER & Co. 





Try the new chip 
“Underwood's Red 
lady execs. Abrillic 
Type a letter on oj 
for it.Underwood, L 


THE NEW UNDERWOOD 150 IS THE TYPEWRITER 


DESIGNED TO KEEP YOUR HANDS LOYELY TO LOOK AT 


QfMPtoJWA, 
Hook agtm! 


Two important improvements make the new 
Underwood 150 the typewriter most wanted 
by the girls who make business hum. Under¬ 
wood has always been designed with the user 
in mind. That’s why it’s so good looking and 
has so many extra features to make turning 
out crisp, clean work practically automatic. 
Now, look how Underwood and Underwood 
alone helps you keep fingernails and hands 
lovely to look at, lovely to touch! 




i Exclusive half-moon keys: Formed to 
fit fingers. Half-moon tops mean 
fingernails never touch the keys. No 
more worry about short unfashionable finger¬ 
nails, chipped nail polish! Exclusive touch 
tuning: Stubborn typewriter keys often give 
girls rough, widened fingertips. Underwood’s 
touch is kitten-soft. 28 easy-to-set touch 
variations! You choose touch to suit finger¬ 
tips, always look fresh from the manicurist! 


Telephone your Underwood man and ask to see the new Underwood 150. Get the 
number from the yellow pages of your phone book. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





VOIXCEST «F EIGHT CHII.DREX, six-year-old, Ernesto Trujillo of Ysleta, Texas, was stricken 
with polio last summer, spent five weeks in an iron lung, over six months in the hospital. At home now, 
he uses wheel chair most of the time, but can walk about fifty steps with the aid of a helping hand. He 
reports daily to the hospital for physical therapy; doctors believe he’ll be among lucky 50 per cent 
who recover completely. El Paso chapter of March of Dimes has spent over $2,000 to speed his recovery. 

POLIO-1955 

What do the new developments in the fight against polio mean to the average 
American family? How can parents do what is best for their children? To find 
out , COSMOPOLITAN sent leading medical writer Donald G. Cooley out to 
interview scientists in key polio research centers. Here is his revealing roundup 


YOUR COSMOPOLITAN SPECIAL REPORT BY DONALD G. COOLEY 


Q. Will 1955 be the year of final 
victory over polio? 

A. No. Many thousands of cases of polio 
may be expected to occur this year re¬ 
gardless of new vaccines. But 1955 will 
probably be remembered as a milestone 
marking the beginning of the end of 
polio as a dreaded disease. No researcher 
doubts that polio will eventually be con¬ 
trolled as effectively, for instance, as 
smallpox is now. Yet many obstacles 
must be overcome and much work re¬ 


mains to be done. One internationally 
famous scientist who won a Nobel prize 
for his work on viruses told me that we 
cannot be sure of final victory over polio 
for some four or five years more. 

Q. What have they found out 
about how you catch polio? 

A. The polio virus (an inconceivably 
tiny, fluffy, innocent-looking sphere) is 
believed to enter the body through the 
mouth. The virus multiplies in the ali¬ 


mentary tract and causes a true polio 
infection, although the patient may have 
no symptoms at all or very mild ones. 
Infected persons excrete the virus from 
their intestinal tracts, often for periods 
of many weeks. During the suspected 
contagious period, a virus is probably 
also present in their throat secretions. 
Polio virus spreads from person to person 
by direct contact but also in countless 
indirect ways. For instance, a person who 
seems perfectly well but who is excreting 
virus may leave virus deposits on towels, 
(continued) 19 






POLIO (echoed) 


WORK OF LEADING POLIO AUTHORITIES 
COVERED IN THIS REPORT 

The facts in this article were obtained from interviews, discussions, con 
ference statements, and progress reports by leaders in polio research 
including DR. HENRY W. KUMM, Director of Research, National Founda 
tion for Infantile Paralysis; DR. JOSEPH L. MELNICK, Yale University 
DR. HILARY KOPROWSKI and DR. HERALD R. COX, Lederle Laborato 
ries; DR. JOHN F. ENDERS, the Children's Medical Center, Boston; DR 
JONAS E. SALK, University of Pittsburgh; DR. THOMAS FRANCIS, JR., Uni 
versity of Michigan; DR. J. T. SYVERTON and DR. WILLIAM F. SCHERER 
University of Minnesota; DR. DAVID BODIAN, Johns Hopkins University 
DR. RENATO DULBECCO, California Institute of Technology; DR. G. S 
WILSON, Medical Research Council, London; DR. ALBERT B. SABIN, Uni 
versity of Cincinnati College of Medicine; DR. DOROTHY M. HORST 
MANN, Yale University School of Medicine; DR. HOWARD A. HOWE 
Johns Hopkins University; DR. JOHN P. FOX, Tulane University; DR 
ALEXIS I. SHELOKOV, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


clothing, toys, kitchen utensils, food, or 
in innumerable other ways may serve 
as an unwitting transmission line to 
others. Food and dishes may be contam¬ 
inated with virus carried by flies or other 
agents from sewage or infected secre¬ 
tions. There is no present hope of elimi¬ 
nating reservoirs of virus from the popu¬ 
lation. The feasible way of preventing 
paralytic polio is not to keep virus out 
of the body, but to make it unable to do 
harm to the central nervous system after 
it has entered. 

Q. What happens when you catch 
polio? 

A. About 80 per cent of adults have 
been infected with polio. Why do the 
vast majority suffer no harm and even 
benefit from their infection, while a rela¬ 
tive few are struck down by paralyzing 
disease? This Jekyll-and-Hyde behavior 
of the virus is explained by newer knowl¬ 
edge of the disease process. Two stages 
of polio infection are recognized. Each 
stage is different in time, duration, and 
consequences. First, we unknowingly 
swallow an “oral dose” of polio virus, 
passed along to us from some source in 
our environment. This dose produces in¬ 
fection in the alimentary tract. Fortu¬ 
nately, in a very important sense, the 
alimentary tract and its contents are not 
in the body at all. The tract is an open- 
end tube surrounded by the body. So the 
polio virus can do no serious harm unless 
it somehow escapes from the alimentary 
tract and gets inside the body proper. 
The virus may be carried to the central 
nervous system either by the blood or by 
20 


nerve fibers that supply the alimentary 
tract. Or virus that is present in the 
blood for a brief time following primary 
infection may be carried to distant nerve 
fibers. The second stage of polio infec¬ 
tion is set when the virus reaches nerve 
cells of the brain or spinal cord. Now 
the virus is able to cause paralytic polio 
infection. Only when the virus gets into 
the central nervous system is it able to 
do crippling damage. 

Q. Can you become naturally im¬ 
mune to polio? 

A. Yes. in the same way that you are 
immunized against measles and many 
other diseases—by having and recovering 
from an actual infection. A key word to 
understanding this process is antibodies. 
These remarkable substances are manu¬ 
factured by the body in reaction to in¬ 
vasion by an enemy, such as a virus, 
which stimulates the body to produce 
protective antibodies. Nature’s method of 
immunizing us against polio would be 
perfect, except that it takes time to make 
antibodies. Sometimes, the polio virus in¬ 
vades the nervous system before enough 
antibodies are on hand to stop it. Then 
the patient’s immunity comes too late, for 
once the virus has entered susceptible 
nerve cells it is beyond reach. For 
complete immunity we need antibodies 
against three distinct “families” of polio 
virus known as Types I, II, III. Type I 
is much more prevalent and dangerous 
than the other two types. Each type can 
cause paralytic polio, even though we 
may be immune to one or both of the 
other two types. 


Q. How long can you be immune? 

A. Ordinarily, antibodies produced by 
a primary polio infection remain effec¬ 
tive for a long time, though slowly de¬ 
creasing in amount. It is highly likely, 
however, that you will get a “fresh dose” 
of the same polio virus from your en¬ 
vironment at some time. The effect then 
is tq increase your antibody supply, and 
rather quickly, since your defense ma¬ 
chinery has been actively stimulated by 
that particular virus in the past—the 
plant is already set up, ready to operate 
as soon as it receives orders. Successive 
exposures to the same virus are thus like 
“booster shots.” Repeated exposures to 
polio virus, however, are probably not 
necessary to keep our antibody defenses 
in good shape for at least as long as 
twenty years after a natural infection. 

Q. Is the Salk vaccine safe? 

A. Yes. The Salk vaccine cannot pos¬ 
sibly become virulent, cause paralytic 
polio, or indeed any kind of polio in¬ 
fection. It is perfectly safe in that respect 
and it contains agents of all three types 
of polio virus as any complete vaccine 
must. Nor is there any scientific doubt 
whatever that the vaccine is able to cause 
a rise in circulating antibodies. 

Q. Is there anything wrong with 
the Salk vaccine? 

A. Yes; some of the objections are prac¬ 
tical, others theoretical. One disadvantage 
is that killed-virus vaccines of the Salk 
type generally are weak antigens—that 
is, they do not stimulate the antibody- 
factories so powerfully as infections 
caused by living viruses. Multiple injec¬ 
tions, properly spaced, are therefore 
necessary. The second or third injections 
are booster shots to intensify and re¬ 
awaken the relatively weak response to 
the original injection. Salk vaccine was 
given in a course of three injections in 
last summer’s trials. Two injections may 
be enough, but evidence is not yet con¬ 
clusive. The current evaluation program 
can tell us little or nothing about the 
long-term duration of immunity that Salk 
vaccine may confer. Years of observa¬ 
tion of what happens in many hundreds 
of thousands of vaccinated persons under 
natural conditions will be necessary for 
a final answer. If Salk injections have 
to be repeated every year or two, as 
some experts think is likely, certain 
possible difficulties arise. Patients who 
have had one course of injections may 
feel that they are protected indefinitely. 
Conceivably, injections in childhood 
might postpone vulnerability until a later 
age. Virus used in Salk’s vaccine is grown 
in monkey kidney tissues. Repeated in- 





Q. Why is a live-virus vaccine bet¬ 
ter than a dead one? 


A. Because live viruses produce actual 
infections that stir defenses to the most 
powerful, long-lasting, always-ready anti¬ 
body production of which they are capa¬ 
ble. Not all workers agree that killed 
viruses are always inferior in this re¬ 
spect ; however, the outstanding successes 
of vaccine therapy—as in smallpox and 
yellow fever—have been achieved with 
live-virus preparations. Many immunolo¬ 
gists believe in the general rule that the 
more potent the virus, the more powerful 
the protection it gives. This widely shared 
belief was summarized at the New York 
Academy of Sciences conference by Dr. 
G. S. Wilson of the Medical Research 
Council, London. “A live virus gives more 
protection than one given dead. There¬ 
fore, the future vaccine in polio will lie 
with the living vaccines.” 


Q. Can living vaccines be made 
harmless? 


A. Viruses are very choosy about the 
cells they live in. They are rank para¬ 
sites, thriving only in specific cells to 
which they are adapted, forsaking all 
others. Scientists, however, have learned 
the trick of culturing viruses in certain 
cells they would not normally inhabit. 
As successive generations are grown in 
“foreign” cells, the viruses slowly adapt 
and subtly change. One sign of change 
is loss of power to produce disease in the 
cells of the original host—man, in the 
case of polio virus. Then the virus is said 
to be attenuated, or weakened. But its 
ability to stimulate antibody defenses 
may remain about as powerful as in its 
lost disease-causing state. 


ease when fed to chimpanzees and a few 
human beings, but did not produce pro¬ 
tective antibodies, and showed a high 
degree of protection in the course of four 
years, following one feeding of virus. 
Other attenuated strains of all three types 
of polio virus have been developed and 
tested in animals by Dr. Albert B. Sabin 
(continued) 


Q. Have any living polio vaccines 
actually been made? 

A. Yes, a considerable number, but so 
far their use has been limited to experi¬ 
mental animals and about a hundred 
human volunteers. Lederle Laboratories 
in Pearl River, New York, are leading 


i\ CRITCHES-AMMIII VCKS stage of slow recovery from a polio attack 
in 1952, Diane Marie Tuten, four-year-old of Savannah, Georgia, has a brother, 
Rickey, stricken at the same time. The March of Dimes has spent over $18,000 to 
aid their recovery. Rickey still has to use a chest respirator every night. Both 
children live at home, and physical therapist visits them regularly for treatment. 
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jections, separated by a fairly long time 
interval, might sensitize the body to for¬ 
eign protein and cause shock reactions 
similar to those experienced by patients 
who have become sensitized to penicillin 
by intermittent dosage. No one knows 
how real or fanciful these disadvantages 
may be. They do suggest why polio re¬ 
searchers see years of study ahead before 
all obstacles are overcome. Dr. Salk 
thinks it possible that duration of-immu¬ 
nity conferred by his vaccine may be 
longer than expected, and that natural 
exposure to polio virus may give free 
booster shots to vaccinated persons. 


producers of many vaccines prepared 
from viruses grown in fertilized eggs by 
methods developed in the viral and rickett¬ 
sial research division under Dr. Herald 
R. Cox. Strains of Types I and II (but 
not Type III) polio virus have been de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Hilary Koprowski and co¬ 
workers which produced no signs of dis¬ 
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of the Children’s Hospital Research Foun¬ 
dation, University of Cincinnati. These 
produced neither paralysis nor other 
detectable damage after injection into 
the spinal cords of chimpanzees. Prob¬ 
ably the best way to give live virus vac¬ 
cine is by mouth and the ultimate goal 
of Lederle workers is an oral vaccine, 
to give “one swallow” protection and 
make injection unnecessary. 

Q. Is a “Polio Pill” workable? 

A. In principle, oral vaccines are com¬ 
pletely efficient. They mimic nature’s own 
method of creating immunity by causing 
primary polio infection in the alimentary 
tract. The critical difference is that the 
viruses of a safe oral vaccine, even if 
they escaped from the alimentary tract 
into the nervous system, would not be 
able to cause paralytic polio. 

Q. What’s holding back the oral 
and live-virus vaccines? 

A. Complete safety and effectiveness 
under natural conditions remain to be 
proved. It is much easier to kill the polio 
virus than to change its vicious nature 
and make it a useful citizen. If all three 
types of polio virus are finally tamed, 
'and there is little doubt that they will be, 
scientists must still make sure that the 
strains are stable so that killer-types can¬ 
not reappear. Also, they must be sure that 
the viruses do not Jose their power to 
stimulate antibody defenses. Since live- 
virus vaccines cause an actual (though 
not paralytic) polio infection, and per¬ 
sons so vaccinated will excrete living 
virus, some investigators foresee wide¬ 
spread contagion. Polio virus, however, 
is already disseminated in this way un¬ 
der present natural conditions. Provided 
the live-virus vaccine is stable, and does 
not revert to type in the alimentary tract, 
accidental exposure should merely give 
an immunizing, non-paralytic infection 
amounting to vaccination one doesn’t pay 
for. Many technical obstacles that remain 
to be solved explain why, although many 
experts are convinced that future polio 
protection lies with the live vaccines, that 
future is some years away. 

Q. How much does polio vaccine 
cost? 

A. The cost of Salk vaccine to the Na¬ 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
is about three shots for one dollar. As¬ 
suming that the vaccine is licensed, first- 
and second-grade school children (the 
most vulnerable age groups) will receive 
free injections if their parents consent. 
Local health departments will supervise 
this program. Six pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies who make vaccine for the Founda¬ 


tion are prepared to release large 
amounts to physicians for use with private 
patients. The cost to private patients will 
naturally be higher and will include the 
doctor’s charge for his services. 

Q. Should adults be vaccinated? 

A. Consult your doctor. Pregnant women 
are one adult age-group in which vacci¬ 
nation may be most useful. Vaccine is of 
no value after a case of polio has been 
diagnosed in a household. The suspected 
contagious period is thought to be at its 
peak before any very noticeable signs of 
illness are observed in the patient. 

Q. Should you believe wild scare 
stories about polio vaccines? 

A. Last year the Salk vaccine itself was 
sensationally, and falsely, charged with 
being “a killer.” No one can predict 
what wild fancies may grip the minds of 
persons devoted to sensationalism without 
responsibility. Two tacks that fear-stories 
might take can be suggested. It is almost 
certain that a number of vaccinated 
youngsters will develop polio. Charges of 
fraud, fake, flop, and failure may then be 
made. But it takes time to develop im¬ 
munity after vaccination is completed. 
Polio infection acquired before or shortly 
after vaccination, though not apparent, 
can run its course before immunization 
has had time to become established. Tim¬ 
ing is of the essence. Too, vaccines may 
actually be charged with causing polio. 
Injections of many kinds have been 
shown to increase slightly the possibility 
that, if the patient already has polio 
virus in his body, the injected limb may 
be more susceptible to paralysis. This 
does not prove that injections cause polio. 
What seems to happen, according to 
studies by Dr. David Bodian of Johns 
Hopkins University, is this: Injections 
cause slight local injury, provoking reflex 
changes in blood vessels of corresponding 
parts of the spinal cord containing nerves 
that control that body area. Because of 
this, polio virus more readily penetrates 
that part of the nervous system. But only 
the virus, not the injection, causes polio. 

Q. Is there any way of telling 
whether you are already immune 
to polio? 

A. Your immunity or non-immunity to 
polio is written in your blood. Delicate 
blood tests can reveal whether you 
possess antibodies against one, two, or 
all three types of polio virus. If so, you 
have had a polio infection in the past 
and your defenses have been stimulated. 
Unfortunately, such tests are too com¬ 
plicated to be given by one’s own doctor 
or the average laboratory. Skilled tech¬ 


nicians using special equipment in a few 
laboratories around the country, how¬ 
ever, have made many thousands of such 
blood tests as part of the vaccine evalua¬ 
tion program of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Each test costs the 
Foundation more than $5. Vaccination is 
cheaper, more feasible, and would be ad¬ 
visable anyway if the test revealed no 
immunity. But a by-product of the pro¬ 
gram will probably be better, quicker, 
cheaper blood tests that perhaps can be 
done by any doctor in his office. 

Q. How long does a newborn 
baby remain immune to polio? 

A. In most cases, mothers possess some 
polio antibodies that have been com¬ 
municated to the baby to give some 
passive immunity. These antibodies usu¬ 
ally disappear from the baby by the age 
of six months, virtually all by nine 
months. Dr. John P. Fox and his asso¬ 
ciates of Tulane University followed the 
history of 150 newborn infants in ordi¬ 
nary households. After a year and a half, 
over 60 of the infants were found to have 
become, immune to one or more polio 
virus types, but without any paralytic 
disease in the home. In other households, 
where one member did have paralytic 
polio, nearly every member of the family 
who was not previously immune was in¬ 
fected by the time polio appeared in the 
ill member. 

Q. Are there any exciting advances 
in polio research that the public 
has not heard much about? 

A. Yes, many promising trails are be¬ 
ing followed. Here are a few: 

(a) A yardstick to measure the effec¬ 
tiveness of future polio vaccines may come 
out of the evaluation program. If a 
dependable test-unit is achieved, vaccine 
effectiveness can be measured by compar¬ 
ing responses of individual patients, and 
vast studies like last summer’s .trials 
involving hundreds of thousands of chil¬ 
dren may never again be necessary. 

(b) Drugs (not vaccines) may be 
found that give quick temporary protec¬ 
tion for immediate use in persons ex¬ 
posed to polio. Quantity testing of such 
drugs, most of which prove to be com¬ 
pletely worthless, was not feasible in the 
past. Now, potentially useful drugs can 
be screened quickly, thanks to tissue- 
culture techniques of propagating viruses. 

(c) Better ways of killing or inacti¬ 
vating polio virus for vaccine use may be 
found. Salk vaccine is inactivated by 
formalin, a chemical compound. Irradi¬ 
ation and many other ways of inactivating 
viruses are being studied. 

(d) Better knowledge of the polio 
virus itself—what its “body” is made of, 


the chemicals it needs in order to live and 
reproduce, the precise manner in which 
it attacks and destroys human nerve cells 
—may give new ways of direct virus de¬ 
struction. A theoretical drug might 
“steal” minute amounts of some chemical 
substance the virus needs, and thus starve 
it to death, in much the same way as 
sulfa drugs are known to starve certain 
bacteria. 

(e) Somewhere in nature there may 
exist a virus that cannot cause polio, but 
can induce immunity to polio. Our im¬ 
munity to smallpox is not induced by 
smallpox virus, but by vaccinia virus— 
not at all the same organism. A large 
number of “orphan viruses” similar to 
polio have been found. They are the same 
size as polio virus, cause similar changes 
in cells, but do not cause paralysis. A 
harmless virus, capable of invoking im¬ 
munity against all types of polio, may 
conceivably be found among these mys¬ 
terious viruses. 

Q. What can you do to protect 
your family now? 

A. Personal precautions we can take 
against polio are little changed, but the 
reasons for such precautions are more 
significant if we understand the disease 
process. The following precautions were 
recommended by a congress of interna¬ 
tional polio experts who met in Rome last 
fall: 

(a) In times of epidemics, wash hands 
before eating and after use of the toilet. 
Keep flies away from all food. Thorough¬ 
ly wash all uncooked food such as fruits 
and vegetables. 

(b) Avoid intimate association, shak¬ 
ing hands, common utensils, common 
towels, with members of a family in 
which a case of polio has occurred within 
three weeks. 

(c) Treat any feverish illness with 
caution. Bed rest or at least avoidance 
of overexertion for a period of a week is 
advisable. 

(d) Schools need not be closed. Swim¬ 
ming pools with properly chlorinated wa¬ 
ter should not be closed but should not 
be overcrowded. Unchlorinated pools 
should be closed. 

(e) Persons close to polio cases should 
take minimum amounts of exercise for 
five to twenty days after exposure. Fa¬ 
tigue from any cause should be avoided. 

(f) Diphtheria and whooping cough 

vaccination normally should not continue 
during the polio season except when a 
physician considers it necessary in par¬ 
ticular cases. Intramuscular injections 
of irritant character (heavy metals, for 
instance) should be avoided. It is advis¬ 
able to plan tonsil operations so that 
healing is complete well in advance of 
the polio season. The End 
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MOST OFF-BEAT FILM —“Marty,” the Harold Hecht-Burt Lancaster production 
of a prize-winning TV drama of the same title, starring Ernest Borgnine and Betsy 
Blair, heralds the cessation of hostilities between Hollywood and Television and 
is bound to appeal to a mature audience interested in experimental “theatre.” 

Television Drama 
Becomes a 
Hollywood Hit 

MOVIE CITATIONS BY LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


N ot only is “Marty” a small jewel of 
a film, but it also marks the end 
of the great war between the 
movies and television. Five years ago, I 
never dreamed Hollywood would make a 
movie out of a TV drama. But it has 
finally happened. 

A one-hour TV drama, “Marty” won 
both the coveted Donaldson and Sylvania 
awards as the best TV drama of 1953. 
What’s more, I won’t be surprised if it 
garners a few movie accolades also. Not 
an Academy Award, however. The pro¬ 
duction is too slight and lacks big-salaried 
actors to pull in the audiences that helped 
movies like “From Here to Eternity” or 
“The High and the Mighty” to gross ten 
or fifteen million dollars. 

“Marty’s” virtues are that it is a sensi¬ 
tive, artistic film, a triumph of writing, 
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acting, and direction. As such it is highly 
possible that while it won’t corner crowds, 
it will bring in an appreciative, more 
adult audience. 

Hollywood Woos Television 

At last Hollywood—with the small in¬ 
dependent productions setting the pace— 
is keying itself into the experimental 
work TV can literally afford to do. (For 
instance, TV could “afford” to gamble 
on Jack Webb a few years ago when his 
salary was approximately fifty cents a 
month; at the same time, it was costing 
the movies $4,000,000 to make pictures 
like “The Robe.”) 

The movie production of “Marty” cost 
only $360,000. No major Hollywood 
studio, with its vast overhead, could have 
produced “Marty” for a low figure like 


this. And Burt Lancaster and Harold 
Hecht could never have produced “Marty” 
at twice this price if high-salaried Lan¬ 
caster himself had starred in it. 

There are other points in favor of 
today’s independent productions. Hecht 
and Lancaster, like John Wayne and his 
independent set-up, have no miles of 
studio space, no swank offices. To film 
“Marty,” they went to the Bronx streets 
of New York, where the story was set. 
The production was inexpensive and— 
more important—authentic. 

Back in the old days, Paddy Chayev- 
sky, the author of “Marty,” had been a 
client of Hecht’s when Hecht was an 
agent. In fact, for a long time Hecht 
was Paddy’s only and very captive audi¬ 
ence. Paddy would make him sit still 
while he read him plays nobody wanted 
to produce. 

Wanted: Simplicity Guarantee 

After TV awards to “Marty,” Paddy 
Chayevsky became very independent. He 
would sell “Marty” to the movies only 
if he were promised the picture would 
be filmed with all the simplicity of the 
TV production: an unglamorous heroine, 
realistic actors, no trick camera lighting, 
and no embellishments to detract from the 
poignant love story of an Italian Bronx 
butcher and an inhibited schoolteacher. 

Hecht assured Chayevsky all his de¬ 
mands would be faithfully carried out. 
He hired Chayevsky himself to write the 
screen play. And to direct the film, he 
hired Delbert Mann, who had directed 
“Marty” so successfully on TV. 

It was Burt Lancaster’s idea—with 
complete disregard for type-casting" “con¬ 
vention”—to give Borgnine his first 
sympathetic role as the lonely fellow who 
picks up an even lonelier girl at a cheap 
dance hall. Till then Borgnine had played 
nothing but villains. (In “From Here 
to Eternity” he was the brutal sergeant 
who beat.Frank Sinatra to death.) Said 
Burt, being a performer as well as a 
producer: “This guy is an actor!” And 
Borgnine, as “Marty,” does indeed prove 
to be a very fine actor. 

The next step was to hire Gene Kelly’s 
wife, Betsy Blair, as the girl in “Marty.” 
She brings to life the emotions of the 
lonely “unmarried daughter” whose 
family hopes to marry her off to a man 
who doesn’t want her. 

In its own quiet way, “Marty” can 
stand up against the super-films. On TV 
it has already reached the hearts of 
millions. In Hollywood it has caused a 
small revolution by proving that “best 
sellers” don’t necessarily come from 
between the covers of books, or from 
the boards of the New York stage. Only 
because “Marty” is as good as it is has 
the wall between Hollywood and TV 
crumbled at last. I’m mighty glad to 
see this come to pass. 




MOST CONTROVERSIAL— M-G-M’s 
“Blackboard Jungle” is a startling 
expose of hooliganism in our public 
schools. Glenn Ford is powerful as 
the symbol of the underpaid teacher 
whose idealism triumphs over odds. 



Peter,” Twentieth Century-Fox picture, 
an exalted filming of the biography 
of the late Peter Marshall, preacher 
extraordinary of Washington, D. C., 
costars Richard Todd and Jean Peters. 



REST MELODRAMA —In Columbia’s 
“Tight Spot” Ginger Rogers gives her 
best performance since “Kitty Foyle,” 
Academy-Award winner. Brian Keith 
and Edward G. Robinson are excellent 
in this tense, witty, almost wicked yarn. 

The End 
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TRADED TO CLEVELAND Indians by Detroit in 1953, Art Houtteman gives warm approval to outfielder Vic 
Wertz’s booming bat. Houtteman resented trade at first, changed his mind when Indians earned World Series 
dividend last year. He spent his salary freely before marriage, but worries now because big league earning 
years are painfully few. Trained from birth to be a ballplayer, he will probably try selling when pitching days end. 

They Called My 
Husband “Hard Luck” 

Art Houtteman, Cleveland Indians’ pitcher, miraculously survived a tragic auto 
crash, the death of his first child, and a severe injury to his wife, to win fifteen games 
for his pennant-winning team last year. Every baseball fan, and, in particular, lovely 
Mrs. Art Houtteman, hopes that 1955 is, finally, the Houtteman “good-luck” year 


BY AV. C. HEINZ 


O n a half-acre plot on Quarton 
Road in Birmingham, Michigan, 
a suburb of northwest Detroit in¬ 
habited largely by the families of execu¬ 
tives of the city’s manufacturing plants 
and sales agencies, there is a contem¬ 
porary style, single-level, seven-room, 
brick-and-shingle house occupied five 
months a year by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Joseph Houtteman, Jr., and their fifteen- 
month-old daughter, Hollis Anne. Mr. 
Houtteman (pronounced How’teman), 
unlike his neighbors who deal in com- 
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monplace commodities and usual serv¬ 
ices, neither makes nor sells any products. 
He pitches for the Cleveland Indians. 

Even Series Losers Win 

Because his team won the pennant and 
at least got into the World Series, the 
Houttemans profited from, in addition to 
his salary for the year, the losers’ share 
of the Series gate receipts, which came, 
in his case, after taxes, to $5,200. Thus 
Houtteman is extremely fortunate to be 
with a pennant winner and, although he 


will not be twenty-eight until August 7 
and is at least ten years the junior of his 
neighbors, he is able to afford a home in 
a community where most houses sell (for 
from $35,000 to $45,000. 

Had the Indians beaten the Giants, 
about $4,000 more would have been added 
to Houtteman’s take-home pay. On the 
other hand, had they failed to get into 
the Series, - the change in the Houtte¬ 
mans’ living pattern would have been 
very pronounced. 

“For one thing,” says Houtteman’s 



wife, Shelagh, “this house would have 
been on the market.” 

It is one of the myths of American 
sports that once a ballplayer establishes 
himself in the major leagues his chief 
worries are over. Houtteman. a child 
prodigy whose father, an amateur ball¬ 
player, predicted when the boy was born 
at 6 a.m. on August 7. 1927, in St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Detroit that his son would be 
a big-leaguer before his eighteenth birth¬ 
day. was actually pitching for Detroit 
when he was seventeen years old. 

Picked by the Experts 

A distinguished array of baseball ex¬ 
perts have ventured the opinion that 
the young man would become one of the 
greatest of all pitchers. Since then, how¬ 
ever, there has followed a succession of 
misfortunes which, for the Houttemans. 
has added considerably to the insecurity 
that haunts most major-leaguers and their 
families—no matter how high the hus¬ 
band’s income. 

The hard luck began shortly after mid¬ 
night on March 12. 1949, in Lakeland, 
Florida, where the Detroit Tigers were 
engaged in spring training. Houtteman’s 
car, in which he-was driving three other 
persons, was struck broadside by a 
twenty-ton fruit truck. Pinned behind the 
wheel. Houtteman was left for dead while 
the others were removed from the wreck. 
When he was taken to Morrell Memorial 
Hospital, suffering from a double frac¬ 
ture of the skull, he was administered the 
last rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“It’s in God’s hands.” Father William 
Dervaney told Billy Evans, then general 
manager of the Tigers. 

Although there was slim hope that the 
young man, who was unconscious for 
thirty-six hours, would live, there was an 
even slimmer possibility that he would 
ever pitch again. Six weeks after the 
start of the season, however, he was 
pitching for the Tigers, and that year he 
won fifteen games. 

When, in 1950, Houtteman won nine¬ 
teen games, there was general rejoicing 
on the sports pages of the nation. Long 
before the accident, sports writers had al¬ 
ready tabbed the handsome, likable 
young man. “Hard Luck” Houtteman, the 
reference being to the unbelievably bad 
pitching luck he had had in 1948 when 
he had won only two games and lost 
sixteen. Now they ventured that his close 
brush with death must certainly have 
been the turning point in his fortunes. 

Following the close of the 1950 season, 
on October 7, in St. Mary’s Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church in Rahway. New Jersey. 
Houtteman married Shelagh Marie Kelly, 
after a courtship which was as turbulent 
as might be expected when one party to 
it is traveling with a ball club and the 
other is working eight hours a day in an 
entomology laboratory in Rahway and 
diving nightly until 11 p.m. in the Aqua¬ 
cade at Flushing Meadows Park on Long 
Island. Six days after the marriage, Hout¬ 


teman was inducted into the Army. 

For almost a year Shelagh lived first 
with Houtteman’s parents, then with one 
of her two sisters, a Navy wife, and final¬ 
ly with her father, visiting Art when she 
could. In August of 1951 a daughter was 
born, and a month later Houtteman was 
discharged from the Army. When he 
joined the Tigers for spring training in 
Lakeland in March of 1952, he was ac¬ 
companied by his wife, his mother, and 
the baby, and it seemed to the young 
couple that surely the worst of their trials 
must be over. 

“On April 2,” Art recalls. “Shelagh 
started back North, driving my mother 
and the baby. The next morning I was on 
the ball diamond when one of the ground 
crew called me and said there was a 
phone call for me under the stands. I 
picked up the phone, and a nurse in a 
hospital in Cleveland, Tennessee, asked 
me where I was. 

“I told her I was standing under the 
stands at the ball park, and she told me 
to prepare myself for some bad news. I 
said: ‘What’s the matter?’ She said 
there’d been an accident and that my wife 
and my mother were going to be all 
right, but that the baby had been killed. 

“Then my mother got on and she was 
crying. She said Shelagh was all right, 
but that I should get there as quickly as I 
could. I went back to the clubhouse and 
started crying myself. Then Jack Homel. 
the trainer, gave me some pills and the 
club chartered a small plane and Homel 
flew up to Tennessee with me.” 

At nine o’clock that morning, coming 
over the rise of a hill. Shelagh had 
swerved the car to the right to avoid an 
oncoming truck. The right front wheel 
had caught in a soft shoulder at the side 
of the road and the car had turned over 
four or five times. When Shelagh carried 
the baby into the hospital, it was already 
dead, and she herself had lost part of her 
tongue and several teeth while Houtte¬ 


man’s mother was suffering from internal 
injuries and a fractured arm. 

“Shelagh had been pregnant at the 
time of the accident,” Houtteman says, 
“and three months later while I was on 
the road with the club I got another 
phone call she’d had a miscarriage.” 

“Over and over,” Shelagh says now. 
“I kept asking myself: ‘Why did this 
happen to us?’ I finally thought that it 
must be punishment for something I’d 
done. Then Artie’s mother, who is a good 
Catholic, told me that I must believe the 
baby was better off. That, and the letters 
we received from people we didn’t even 
know, pulled me out of it. 

“I guess we must have got about five 
hundred letters and I don’t remember 
how many post cards. A lot of these peo¬ 
ple had had it much worse than we had, 
but they had gone on. It took me months 
to reply, but I answered every letter and 
I realized that maybe we were more for¬ 
tunate than we knew.” 

“They call me ‘Hard Luck,’ ” Houtte¬ 
man says, “but I don’t like to read that. 
You should see a picture of that car they 
pulled me out of down there in Florida. 
It’s a miracle I’m alive. When Shelagh 
had her accident, she and mother might 
have been killed. I think of that.” 

Popular Romantic Fallacy 

In the minds of most baseball fans, 
however, the major league ballplayer is 
a special being whose life consists solely 
of romanticism that almost excludes the 
concept of him as just another man en¬ 
gaged in the struggle for existence, and 
this is something that even those women 
who marry ballplayers do not under¬ 
stand until they become partners in it. 

“Before Shelagh and I were married.” 
Houtteman said recently, “her dad and 
I were talking one day at their place 
about how you throw close to a hitter to 
move him back from the plate. ‘What?’ 
Shelagh said. ‘What kind of sportsman- 
( continued) 



FAMILY MEALS are valued highly, because Art is away so much. Here 
Shelagh feeds fifteen-month-old Hollis Anne, while Art studies the sports 
page. They don’t save his clippings, but his mother has dozens of scrapbooks 






They Called My Husband “Hard Luck” 



HOLIDAY for Shelagh came during 
spring training. This year she did 
not go because team traveled a lot. 


ship is that?’ I said: ‘What do you think 
baseball is—the A.A.U., like those swim¬ 
ming races you used to participate in?’ 
Now she sits in the stands and hollers: 
‘Brush him back! Knock him down!’ ” 

“Well, after all,” Shelagh said, “some 
of those hitters are fakers. They turn 
into a pitch just to get to first base.” 

“You see what I mean?” Houtteman 
said. “All of a sudden every pitch is im¬ 
portant to her. It’s her bread and butter.” 

It is also her home. Construction of the 
house was started during the summer of 
1952, and while Houtteman was on the 
road with the Tigers, Shelagh made the 
necessary decisions with the architect, 
reviewing the plans, selecting the wall¬ 
papers, the carpeting, the colored fixtures 
and tiles for the two-and-a-half baths. In 
February of 1953, they moved in. 

Trade Surprises Houtteman 

“On June 14,” Houtteman says, “we 
played the Yankees here in Briggs Sta¬ 
dium. It was a Sunday and I got the stuf¬ 
fings kicked out of me, so we thought 
we’d have a few people in for a party to 
cheer things up. 

“The next morning when I woke up,” 
Houtteman added, “I called the Stadium 
to check on the train reservations. When I 
talked with the operator, there was a lit¬ 
tle delay, and then Charley Gehringer, 
the club’s general manager, phoned.” 

“What do you think of the trade. Art?” 

“What trade?” Houtteman said. “Who’d 
you trade?” 

“Why, we traded you, Ginsberg, Friend, 
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and Bill Wight,” Gehringer said. “You’ll 
have to join Cleveland in Philadelphia 
tomorrow.” 

Houtteman said it took him a moment 
to understand what he had heard, be¬ 
cause the week before, Spike Briggs, 
owner of the Tigers, had assured him 
that, in spite of rumors, he would not be 
traded. Now he hung up the phone and 
told Shelagh. 

"Somebody Pulls the Rug Out" 

“I started to cry,” she says. “Our ex¬ 
perience together had been so rocky, and 
just when you think you’ve got security, 
with a new home you’ve lived in just 
four months, somebody pulls the rug 
right out from under you.” 

As it turned out, the Houttemans were 
leaving a ball club that was going no¬ 
where in the pennant race to join one 
that, the next year, was to win that 
pennant. For this they are thankful, but 
the price has been the disruption of their 
living pattern. 

Had Houtteman remained with the 
Tigers, he would have been home half of 
each baseball season. Now he is in De¬ 
troit for only eleven games, so the Hout¬ 
temans close their house in February 
and, except for stopping in briefly at the 
end of spring training, they do not occupy 
it again until October. Instead, they rent 
a house in Cleveland for from $150 to 
$200 a month. 

“Even then,” Shelagh says, “Artie’s 
away half the time, of course, and when 
the club is home he has to leave for the 
ball park about ten o’clock. When he 
comes home, he’s too tired to do the jobs 
around the house that a man usually 
does. A baseball wife has to know how 
to fix fuses, handle the dog, cut the grass; 
and, most of the time, you don’t feel like 
cooking just for yourself, so you end up 
eating sandwiches.” 

“When I come off the road,” Houtte¬ 
man says, “I’ve been eating out for two 
weeks, so I like to eat at home. Shelagh 
has been eating at home alone for two 
weeks, and she wants to eat out.” 

“Many times I get down in the dumps,” 
Shelagh says. “I feel that when I need 
him, he’s not here—like when I had the 
miscarriage—and I have to face things 
alone. You get to a point where you don’t 
think you can shoulder that responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Shelagh was twenty-eight last March 
31. She was born in Rahway, went to 
high school there, and finished three 
years at New Jersey College for Women. 
She won several New Jersey State titles 
in swimming and diving. She met Artie 
the summer of 1949 when she and three 
others from the Aquacade were putting 
on a water show at Grossinger’s, the 
luxury resort in the Catskill Mountains 
of New York State. 


“Artie and some of the other Tiger 
ballplayers—Dick Wakefield and Johnny 
Groth and Ted Gray—were lolling around 
the pool on a day off before they started 
a series with the Yankees,” she said, as 
they were trying to recall the circum¬ 
stances of that first meeting. “Lou Gold¬ 
stein, the activities director at Gros¬ 
singer’s, said they wanted to get some 
pictures of the ballplayers with us girls. 
Then the guys in our group started to kid 
us. I said: ‘Who cares? Who wants to 
meet ballplayers? They’re a bunch of 
playboys.’ 

“Then they took us over and intro¬ 
duced us. Dick’s and Artie’s names were 
vaguely familiar, but I didn’t know if 
Artie was a pitcher or a catcher or what. 
That evening at the show Artie was stand¬ 
ing behind the diving board like a big 
goon with a towel for me every time I 
came out of the water. I thought he was a 
nice looking fellow, though, and he 
seemed intelligent and friendly and ev¬ 
erybody seemed to like him.” 

Sixteen months later they became en¬ 
gaged. Then Shelagh, who had seen only 
two major league games before she met 
Houtteman and had had only a passing in¬ 
terest in baseball, found herself possessed 
by it, reading the sports pages and wait¬ 
ing for the phone calls from Boston or 
St. Louis or wherever the Tigers were. 

“Before we got married,” Shelagh says, 
“Artie told me never to discuss another 
ballplayer with his wife—never talk 
about his ability or anything else. If I’d 
see another ballplayer on the road with 
somebody else. I’d never think of men¬ 
tioning it. I’m not worried about his wife. 
I’m worried about Artie’s position with 
the other ballplayers, and I’m worried 
about the good of the team.” 

Series Games Spell Profits 

Although a ballplayer’s salary is basi¬ 
cally the barometer of his individual 
ability to play the game and to bargain 
with the management, it is also governed 
by the success of the team. The good 
teams draw the biggest crowds and can 
afford the highest salaries, while the 
players for the pennant winners profit 
handsomely from the World Series. 

Beyond this, a pitcher’s security is 
often dependent upon elements beyond 
his control. At salary conferences the 
arguments are concerned primarily with 
the pitcher’s record of the number of 
games he won and the number he lost. 
Often he is the victim of bad play behind 
him, as in 1948 when Houtteman’s rec¬ 
ord showed only two wins and sixteen 
losses, although when it stood 2 and 12 
he had the lowest earned run average in 
the American League, which meant that 
he himself had allowed fewer runs than 
any other pitcher. 

That year the Tigers did not cut his 



salary. Last year, however, Houtteman 
was working on a salary plus bonus 
arrangement whereby he was to receive 
approximately $1,000 for every game he 
won beyond fifteen. By the time he tried 
for his sixteenth win the Indians had al¬ 
ready won the pennant and set a new 
American League record of 111 games 
won in one season. As a result, the In¬ 
dians, relaxed now and merely playing 
out the season, frittered the whole game 

“They didn’t care,” Houtteman says, 
“and I don't blame them, because they’d 
played great ball under pressure all sea¬ 
son, but it was very important to me. At 
one point in the game a couple of the 
guys were kidding about how they were 
going to play a certain hitter for a gag, 
and I got a little sore. I wanted that win.” 

He Tries to Brush Off Losses 

“I get madder than Artie does,” She- 
lagh says. “When he comes home, I say: 
‘You can’t see what they’re doing behind 
you.’ I see somebody loaf on a ball, and 
it makes me even madder when Artie 
just tries to brush it off.” 

“I try to get her to understand,” Hout¬ 
teman says, “that it evens out. Somebody 
who bobbles a ball today will save the 
game for me next week. Sure, lots of 
times I envy guys who can get mad. 
Somebody will come in and punch his 
locker or take off his uniform and toss it 
around. Sometimes I want to do that my¬ 
self, but I say to myself: ‘What good will 
that do ? That won’t win the game.’ ” 

As they sum it up together, though, it 
is a good life. How else could they af¬ 
ford, so young, their home, even though 
they can occupy it for only a fraction 
of the time? When they furnished it, 
owing to Houtteman’s being in the public 
eye, they saved almost $3,000. 

“It’s a big help buying things,” She- 
lagh says. “There’s almost nothing you 
can’t buy wholesale if you want to go to 
the effort. It’s nice to be known, to walk 
into a place and hear someone say: 
‘That’s So-and-So’s wife.’ 

“There are other advantages. You have 
money while you’re young and can enjoy 
it. You can have a family earlier, because 
you can afford it. When you go to a 
restaurant, you don’t have to wait for a 
table; and no matter where you trade, 
they take good care of you. 

“Wherever you go, you meet nice peo¬ 
ple. I have yet to meet a baseball wife, 
with Detroit or Cleveland, who was catty 
or mean or who acted like a big wheel 
because her husband is a good ball¬ 
player. When we joined Cleveland, they 
already had good pitchers—Bob Lemon 
and Early Wynn and Mike Garcia and 
Bob Feller. I felt we were a step below 
them, but they never slighted us. 

“After a game that Artie wins, they 


always come up and congratulate you. 
When he gets beat, there’s never anyone 
who says anything against him, and 
sometimes a pitcher just doesn’t have 
anything out there and they’d be entitled 
to say it if they wanted to. 

“On the other hand, you’re always un¬ 
der inspection. You can’t run downtown 
in pin curls and slacks. Somebody’d say: 
‘There goes Art Houtteman’s wife. Doesn’t 
she look dowdy?’ Then there’s that busi¬ 
ness of being a widow. When your kids 
are growing up, they don’t know their 
father; and when a ballplayer is still 
young, lie’s through because be has no 
particular talent outside baseball.” 

While Houtteman was growing up his 
father devoted himself, nightly and on 
his days off from his selling job. to teach¬ 
ing his son how to pitch and hit and field 
and slide. He forbade him to play foot¬ 
ball or throw snowballs, for fear that he 
might injure his arm, and after tfie boy, 
yet to finish Catholic Central High 
School, received $20,000 for signing with 
the Tigers, a neighbor who lived across 
the street from the Houtteman’s two- 
story white frame house at 14217 Linn- 
hurst confessed to the father that, al¬ 
though he used to think the two were 
crazy, he now understood. 

After Pitching, What Next? 

“Artie’s not equipped to do anything 
else,” Shelagh says. “Sure, it’s nice to 
get a ballplayer’s salary now, but where 
is the money going to come from later?” 

They think that, with luck, Houtteman 
may have as many as seven more years 
in the majors. After that he will prob¬ 
ably try selling for a living. At least, 
that is all they have been able to decide 
upon, trying to think and plan ahead. 

“Believe me,” Houtteman says, “before 
I got married, I never even thought of 
money. I remember in the fall of 1949 
I’d just bought a new Cadillac and I was 
starting for California when one of the 
secretaries called from the Tigers’ office 
and asked me to cash my last salary 
check. I said: ‘I thought I cashed it.’ 

“It came to about $1,000, but I didn’t 
even remember it. I went to the stadium 


and looked in the money trunk in the 
clubhouse, and there it was. 

“Now,” he says, “because of Shelagh 
and the baby, I worry all the time. I was 
never nervous in my life, but now before 
every game I pitch I’m shaking, because 
it’s a definite need. I’m at a point where, 
if I’m going to make it big, I’d better 
start winning twenty games a season.” 

“Every pitch he throws,” Shelagh says, 
“I get all tied up in knots. After a ball 
game, I’m really a wreck. In the first 
game of the Series at the Polo Grounds 
Artie was warming up in the bull pen 
from the third inning on. I was sitting 
with my Dad and I said: ‘Gee, Dad, I 
don’t know whether I want him to come 
in or not.’ My Dad said: ‘Pull for him to 
come in.’ ” 

Houtteman did not appear in the Series 
until the third game. In the fourth inning 
he relieved Garcia, with the Giants lead¬ 
ing, 4 to 0. He retired the side in order, 
but in the next inning the Giants got a 
run off him, on a double by Hank Thomp¬ 
son. an intentional walk to Dusty Rhodes, 
the hitting hero of the Series, and a sin¬ 
gle by Wes Westrum. 

“In baseball a woman really feels in¬ 
adequate,” Shelagh says. “When he’s 
not going good, you can’t tell if he’s 
throwing the ball wrong or what. Lots of 
times I wish I could go to the ball park, 
and I could see what he’s doing wrong. 
Sometimes I call up Artie’s mother and 
I say: ‘Mom, what’s wrong with Artie? 
If anybody can help him, Dad can. He 
taught him how to pitch.’ ” 

Two Bad Months Make a Bad Year 

“If a pitcher has two bad months,” 
Houtteman says, “he has a bad season. 
A hitter can have two bad months and 
still have a good season. A hitter can get 
three hits on a day we lose.” 

“When I think. of us and the things 
that have happened to us,” Shelagh says, 
“I remember what Artie’s mother told 
me once. She said: ‘You don’t know it, 
but God has His reasons, and it will prob¬ 
ably turn out to be a break.’ I believe 
that if you just don’t lose faith, you’ve 
got it made.” The End 



WINTER is the only season Houttemans enjoy their Detroit home, since Art 
was traded to Cleveland Indians. Here he romps with daughter and dog. 



AT REHEARSAL Nanette excitedly begins to tell Caesar hoiv she’d like to handle a scene, while actors Howie Morris 
and Carl Reiner listen in. The rapport between Caesar and Nanette is so strong that Caesar knew what she meant and 
agreed before she had a chance to explain. Nanette began her stage career at four touring in vaudeville with Ben Turpin. 
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Sid Caesar had a different TV wife each week—until 
he did a show with Janette Fabray. Now she gets $100,000 
per year as Caesar's Monday night wife . What happened? 
“I'm tuned in to Caesar," Nanette explains. “I get signals" 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 

F or twenty minutes every week. Na¬ 
nette Fabray is the “wife” of Sid 
Caesar, the eminent television co¬ 
median. Miss Fabray is a bewitching 
creature of voluptuous figure, lustrous 
brown hair, soft skin, and gleaming brown 
eyes. The other 10,060 minutes of the 
week Caesar is married to Florence 
Caesar, who is the mother of his two chil¬ 
dren. Mrs. Caesar—the real Mrs. Caesar 
—is also a bewitching female with a fine 
figure, a lovely skin, and flashing eyes. 
Her hair is blonde. 

For some reason that has eluded every¬ 
body, including Dr. Kinsey, television 
audiences have a craving to see their 
favorite clowns suffering from marital 
troubles. Maybe it’s a case of misery 
loves company. But these days a tele¬ 
vision comedian who doesn’t do sketches 
with a wife is likely to be expelled from 
the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists. This has created a 
tough problem for the comedians. With 
the exception of Dezi Arnaz and George 
Burns, no television comedian is legally 
married to a woman who can act funny. 
They all have to go out and hire wives. 
Gleason has Audrey Meadows. Gobel has 
Jeff Donnell. Danny Thomas has Jean 
Hagen. Caesar has Nanette Fabray. 

Television wives are expensive—almost 
as expensive as the genuine justice-of-the- 
peace type. Caesar pays handsomely 
for Miss Fabray’s matrimonial services. 
Television spouses take up a lot of time. 
Caesar spends more time with his tele¬ 
vision wife than he does with his legal 
wife. He is busy with Miss Fabray, at 


script conferences, line readings, run- 
throughs, or dress rehearsals, sometimes 
from ten in the morning until eight or 
nine in the evening, including Saturdays 
and Sundays. “Caesar’s Hour” is dis¬ 
tributed to the customers on Monday 
evening. This means that the weekends 
are intensely strenuous rehearsal days. 
Figuring that, on an average night, 
Caesar staggers home at ten o’clock and 
has to hit the sack by midnight, he spends 
a short two hours with Mrs. Caesar, as 
compared with eight hours with his tele¬ 
vision wife. 

Nan "Married" into TV 

Television is going to revolutionize 
marriage among the comedians if this 
trend keeps up. Caesar says that Mrs. 
Caesar—Florence, that is—does not feel 
a scintilla of jealousy as far as Nan— 
Caesar is already calling her Nan—is 
concerned. 

“She don’t mind a bit,” he said to me 
recently. (You don’t think television stars 
tell magazine interviewers everything, do 
you?) “Of course, she has mentioned a 
few times—no more than three or four 
hundred, mind you—that she thinks I 
kiss Nan too much on the show,” Caesar 
divulged, washing a chunk of filet mignon 
down with a glass of celery tonic. (Caesar 
drinks celery tonic like champagne.) “I 
pointed out to Florence that I don’t kiss 
Nan on the show because I want to kiss 
Nan. but because it’s in the script and 
I’ve got to do it if it’s in the script. That’s 
show business, y’know.” Undoubtedly this 
is what Irving Berlin had in mind when 


he composed “There’s No Business Like 
Show Business.” 

The private life of Nan Fabray is not 
as confused as Caesar’s. Miss Fabray has 
no marriage-license husband. She had one 
for several years, a witty and handsome 
publicity man named David Tebet. She 
divorced Mr. Tebet in Nevada in 1951. 
In her spare moments Miss Fabray some¬ 
times goes to night clubs with eligible 
men. One of her escorts this season has 
been a good-looking, curly-haired party 
from California—Hal March. March is 
also a comedian. He plays opposite Imo- 
gene Coca on the “Imogene Coca Show.” 

Now here—as they would say in Holly¬ 
wood—comes the twist. Imogene Coca is 
Caesar’s former television wife. I don’t 
know what the whole thing means, but 
it seems vaguely immoral to me. Caesar 
and Coca were “divorced” last June. Each 
decided to go it alone. 

But after he read the reviews of his 
first bachelor show, Caesar began to real¬ 
ize there was something to marriage, after 
all. The critics didn’t exactly murder him. 
They just beat and kicked him. New York 
Timesman Jack Gould delivered one of 
the gentler blows: “It was a thoroughly 
undistinguished item and badly out of 
focus theatrically. Life without Imogene 
may be quite difficult for Caesar.” 

The message went out to the marriage 
brokers of show business—the agents, 
that is—that Caesar was in the market 
for another little woman. Miss Fabray 
took the marital vows on November 8. 
1954. Nan’s slap-happy naivete, warm¬ 
hearted earthiness, and periodic outbursts 
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of savage irony proved to be the perfect 
foil for the loudmouth, untidy, sentimen¬ 
tal, and arrogantly stupid husband played 
by Caesar. (Nan and Sid obviously 
portray the average American married 
couple.) 

"She's Got a Sixth Seise" 

“The first day I worked with her,” 
Caesar says, “it was like we had worked 
together for twenty years. I do a lot of 
noodling around. I hate to stick to a 
script. She’s got a sort of sixth sense, 
where she kinda feels when I’m ad lib¬ 
bing and knows when I’m finished with 
a bit and she should pick it up. On one 
show, I cut a big hunk of script out right 
on the air, but it didn’t faze her. Nan 
just picked me right up and went along.” 

Miss Fabray is equally thrilled by the 
deep rapport she achieves with Caesar. 
“I’m completely tuned in to him,” she 
explains. “I get signals. On a show, he 
does things we never did at rehearsal, but 
I seem to know what he’s going to do 
before he does it and I play along. I think 
it’s extrasensory perception.” 

When Caesar installed the gorgeous 
Miss Fabray as his television spouse, he 
got more than he bargained for. He got 
a brilliant comedienne with a keen sense 
of timing and a wonderfully pliable face. 
He also got a great singer, a great dancer, 
and a great actress. On the second show 
she did with Caesar, Nan had a chance 
to cry. She does one of the best comedy 
weeping bits since Bert Wheeler, who 
used to weep while eating a sandwich in 
vaudeville. In this sketch, Caesar came 
home early from the office, convinced he 
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was suffering from a fatal disease. Nan 
put him to bed and telephoned the doc¬ 
tor. On the phone, she began to break 
down, got hysterical, squinched up her 
face, and bawled like a baby. It made 
such a hit that now Caesar’s writers try 
to find an excuse to work in some crying 
business in every sketch. 

Caesar’s new television wife learned 
how to cry at Max Reinhardt’s drama 
school in Los Angeles. She studied with 
the great German master of acting tech¬ 
nique for two years. Reinhardt painstak¬ 
ingly drilled his pupils in the smallest 
details. She spent a whole week learning 
how to cry. Two weeks were devoted to 
chair-sitting, and almost a month to stair¬ 
climbing. 

“Reinhardt made you climb stairs with¬ 
out looking at your feet,” Miss Fabray 
recalls. “I still practice it. I make it a 
point never to look down at my feet when 
I’m walking up a flight of stairs. I hope 
Caesar gives me a chance to walk up 
stairs on his program. I can get all kinds 
of laughs with the bit.” 

Recently, Caesar planned to satirize 
those Hollywood musicals about Broad¬ 
way dancers. He asked Nan if she could 
fake a tap-dance for a scene. 

“I don’t have to fake it, Sid,” she re¬ 
plied. “I’ve been tap-dancing since I was 
four years old.” 

Like the imaginary female she plays 
every Monday, Nanette Fabray is a bun¬ 
dle of contradictions. Externally she is 
an affectionate person. She has a smile 
for the world, a cheerful greeting for one 
and all. Inwardly, she seethes with emo¬ 
tional turmoil. She is a restless, nervous, 


high-strung person driven by an urge for 
perfection. She cannot relax. She works 
twenty-one days out of the month and 
then has a week free. 

Nan confides, “I just can’t unwind. I 
stay tensed up all the twenty-one days 
we do the shows. I can’t eat. I can’t 
sleep.” 

She lives mostly on scalding hot tea 
and aspirin during the day. If she tries 
to eat even a sandwich, she has no ap¬ 
petite. She wraps it up in waxed paper 
and throws it away. 

Glamor Demands Rigid Schedule 

People envy the exciting and glam¬ 
orous life of stars. If such people could 
shadow Miss Fabray through her fright¬ 
ened hours, they would be grateful for 
the simplicity of their prosaic lives. Miss 
Fabray’s glamorous life involves living 
in a small subleased apartment on New 
York’s East Fifty-seventh Street. She 
owns a lovely six-room house on San 
Ysidro Drive in Beverly Hills, but she has 
to live in a sunless Manhattan apartment. 
She lives with Marcia James, a com¬ 
panion, secretary, and trouble shooter. 
She works all day, either at the NBC 
Century Theatre or at Caesar’s office. She 
returns home at nine or nine-thirty. She 
and Miss James cook up something easy 
like hamburgers or fried steak or broiled 
chops. She leaves most of her food on her 
plate. She can’t go to sleep. She doesn’t 
like to drink. She sits and stares at tele¬ 
vision for hours until the images make 
her eyes close. She is an intelligent and 
cultured person and would like to read, 
but she is too restless to settle down with 
a book. More than any other form of 
show business, television swallows up a 
person completely—body and soul. 

She was born Ruby Bernadette Naneite 
Therese Fabares, in San Diego. (The name 
is pronounced in French Fah-bah-ray .) 
She changed her name in 1939. She had 
come to a benefit at Madison Square 
Garden. When it was her turn to sing, 
Ed Sullivan, who was the master of cere¬ 
monies, introduced her. He had never 
heard of her before and he read her name 
off a card. He mispronounced the last 
syllable of her name. It sounded like a 
double-entendre. The audience got so 
hysterical that Nanette almost died of 
shame. The next day she became Fabray. 

Nanette was destined for a career in 
show business before she was born. Her 
mother, a beautiful New Orleans belle, 
had dreamed of a theatrical career for 
herself, but marriage and children inter¬ 
fered with the dream. Her mother is 
Irish, and Nanette has the tip-tilted nose, 
green-flecked eyes, milky white com¬ 
plexion set off by vivid red cheeks, and 
full sensuous lips of Irish colleens. From 
her father, a railway engineer of French 
descent, Nanette inherited a Gallic in- 





souciance. Her eyes are oval-shaped, set 
aslant, and when she smiles, her face 
resembles that of a Siamese kitten. She 
is graceful and slim; she stands 5 feet, 
5% inches tall and weighs around 120 
pounds. 

Outwardly a radiant beauty, Nan se¬ 
cretly feels plain. She has an inferiority 
complex about her looks. “I’m not very 
pretty,” she once told me. “People just say 
I’m pretty to be nice to me, but I know I’m 
not attractive.” Her ex-husband says he 
never managed to convince Nan she was 
beautiful, no matter how persistently he 
tried. 

From the beginning. Nan’s mother was 
obsessed with a compulsion to transform 
her daughter into a famous actress. At 
three, Nan was the star pupil of George 
Danbury’s School of Dancing in Los An¬ 
geles. At three and a half, she won a 
kiddie contest at the Orpheum Theatre, 
Los Angeles. She was so popular that her 
engagement was extended. Nanette was 
an adorable little child, with big eyes 
and long golden curls. Her hair mysteri¬ 
ously changed from blonde to brown 
when her appendix was removed at the 
age of twelve. From four to eight, she 
toured with a Fanchon & Marco unit, 
starring Ben Turpin. Turpin taught Baby 
Nanette (that was her billing) how to 
cross her eyes. She can cross both eyes 
simultaneously, or cross either eye at 
will. In between tours she played in 
“Our Gang” comedies. She was always 
studying dancing, elocution, piano, sing¬ 
ing, or acting. She has a brilliant mind 
and a genuine thirst for knowledge. 
When she was twelve, she read the entire 
Encyclopaedia Britannica from A to Z. 

Artist's Life a Lonely Life 

But the artist’s life is a lonely life, and 
trouping on the road as she did brought 
her into contact only with actors and 
with the artificial life of the theatre. She 
was cut off from relationships with boys 
and girls of her own age. She never 
learned the easy give-and-take of child¬ 
hood games. She went from infancy to a 
superficial maturity in one big leap. She 
was graduated from Hollywood High 
School, but apparently was unhappy there. 
She was a shy, self-conscious, awkward 
girl. The other children made fun of her 
polished stage diction and her cultivated 
manners. She never got over it. She 
yearns for everybody’s affection. She is 
so effective as a performer because she 
is out there battling to win an audience, 
to make them love her in the only way 
she thinks people can be made to love 
her—by her proving herself a fine per¬ 
former, singing a good song, doing a 
piece of business that will get laughs. 
She is still afraid that nobody can love 
her for herself alone. 

An interesting example of her mother’s 
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drive for perfection is Nanette’s nose. She 
was born with an Irish pug nose. Mrs. 
Fabares felt a Grecian profile was more at¬ 
tractive. Plastic surgery lengthened Nan’s 
nose and a metal bridge was inserted 
to give it support. But on cold days, her 
nose turned purple. A second operation 
was necessary to remove the bridge. 
About ten years ago, Nan had a third 
operation to restore her nose to its origi¬ 
nal shape. 

One of Nanette’s conflicts arises from 
the fact that, although she has a mag¬ 
nificent talent for performing, she has 
contradictory drives—-and powerful ones. 
For instance, medicine interests her. She 
enrolled at Los Angeles Junior College, 
planning to study medicine. But when Max 
Reinhardt gave her a two-year scholarship 
she left college. She is fascinated by 
medicine, and when she can persuade a 
doctor to let her, she loves to watch surgi¬ 
cal operations. She reads all the issues 
of the American Journal of Surgery. 

Nan Charms Broadway 

It was “Meet the People,” a co-opera¬ 
tive revue thrown together by a band of 
unemployed movie actors, that brought 
Nanette to Broadway. In a few years, her 
grace, her beauty, her rich voice, and an 
incandescent quality of charm that lit up 
a stage made her one of the top-ranking 
stars of musical comedy. She appeared 
in “Let’s Face It,” “By Jupiter,” “Jack¬ 
pot,” “Bloomer Girl,” “High Button 
Shoes,” and “Love Life.” 

In “High Button Shoes” she stopped 
the show cold every night when she sang 
“Papa, Won’t You Dance with Me?” The 
way she did this number was so enchant¬ 
ing that you wanted to hear it again and 
again. A whole school of “Papa, Won’t 
You Dance with Me” fans grew up on 
Broadway. They knew the number was 
done at five minutes to ten each night. 
And so, promptly at ten to ten, the bar 
at Sardi’s would suddenly empty, and a 
group of actors, producers, press agents, 
managers, and magazine article writers 
would troop across the street to the Shu- 
bert Theatre to stand in back and watch 
Miss Fabray sing and dance the Papa 
number. After the number was finished, 
they would troop out again. I believe 
Walter Winchell holds the record for hav¬ 
ing seen the Papa number the most. 
Winchell saw it thirty-seven times. 

During the run of “Bloomer Girl” Na¬ 
nette met and married David Tebet. 

Celeste Holm, who was playing the 
lead in the show, left to do a movie, and 
Nanette was hired to replace her. As is 
usual, the publicity man of “Bloomer 
Girl” called on her with his notebook. 
He needed some biographical data for the 
theatre sections of the papers. 

The publicity man, who was Dave 
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Tebet, of course, took one long, searching 
look at Miss Fabray, and his heart started 
doing a rhumba. He asked her a lot of 
questions—about two thousand more than 
he asked anybody else in the show—and 
then he took her to supper. She figured 
it was all in the line of his work, and 
kept on figuring that way, although Tebet 
courted her assiduously throughout the 
following year. Finally he had to resort 
to trickery to make his point. 

The plot of “Bloomer Girl” involved 
five married sisters and Evelina, their un¬ 
married sister, the heroine, who is mar¬ 
ried at the end. In the opening night 
audience was Mr. J. R. Wood, one of 
the country’s leading makers of marriage 
rings. Mr. Wood telephoned the pro¬ 
ducer in high dudgeon the next day and 
said that none of the sisters had been 
wearing wedding rings. He offered to sup¬ 
ply rings of the type worn in the Civil 
War period in which the musical took 
place. From then on, as rings were lost 
or stolen, Mr. Wood kept sending new 
rings. The show went on tour. By the end 
of the tour all the replacement rings had 
vanished but one. This one Tebet took 
possession of. He showed it to Nanette 
one evening. 

“Let’s try it on for size,” he said, ex¬ 
plaining it was the leftover prop ring 
from the show. 

He pushed it on her finger. 

“It fits perfectly,” she said with an 
innocent smile. 

“Let’s take the leap,” he said, nerving 
himself. 

“What leap?” she asked. 

“Oh, the heck with it,” Tebet cried. 
“Let’s you and I get married. I’m crazy 
in love with you.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” she re¬ 
marked. 

They were married on October 26, 
1947. But the marriage did not work out, 
although she and Tebet seemed to love 
each other. They are still good friends 
and see each other frequently, but living 
under the same roof tore them apart. 

Theatrical Success Unsatisfying 

Success in the theatre was bringing her 
very little satisfaction. In her personal 
life she was still a prey to anxiety and 
fear. Then, in 1950, she was appearing 
at the Dallas Auditorium in a revival of 
“Bloomer Girl.” It was a hot, heavy night. 
She was singing in the open air. The air 
was filled with flying insects—June bugs, 
beetles, flies. Suddenly the spotlight on 
her face seemed to blind her. She was 
singing “Sunday in Cicero Falls.” An 
enormous beetle, as big as a hand, flew 
down her dress. Screaming, she ran from 
the stage. The curtain came down. 

This incident occurred in the middle 
of the last performance. Two months lat¬ 


er, she was rehearsing for a return to 
Broadway as star of the Theatre Guild 
musical, “Arms and the Girl.” But things 
started going badly for her again. Her 
next musical, “Make a Wish,” was a 
quick flop. A musical movie, “The Band 
Wagon,” proved a disappointment. Her 
marriage broke up. She invested her sav¬ 
ings in a night-club act—buying lovely 
costumes and paying for arrangements 
and special material. She rehearsed for 
months but then found she couldn’t work 
before noisy, drunken night-club audi¬ 
ences. She quit. Her depression spiraled 
her down into a deep abyss of melan¬ 
choly. She wanted to see nobody and talk 
to nobody. But, again, after a six months’ 
withdrawal from show business, she re¬ 
vived her spiritual forces. 

"Home at Last" 

Recently, she was sitting in her dress¬ 
ing room at the Century Theatre, waiting 
for a call to go onstage. She .looked at¬ 
tractive and exciting, dressed in brown 
cord slacks and a pink checked shirt, 
tails out. As always, she was brimming 
over with warmth and affection. 

“I feel like I’m home now,” she said, 
sipping a cup of tea. “Sid is so kind and 
wonderful and such a genius, with such 
a knowledge of comedy. He teaches me 
so much every day. He inspires me. I’d 
do anything for him. I mean, if he said 
to me, ‘Nan, jump out of the window,’ 
I’d only ask, ‘Which side would you like 
me to land on?’ ” 

Greater love hath no television wife. 

The End 



NANETTE HIT BROADWAY in 

“Meet the Peoplestarred, in seven hits , 
one flop. Now happily at home on TV, 
she has put aside plans for musical. 
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She waited by the roadside—lovely and demure . I forgot all 
the warnings I'd had against hitchhikers, especially in France 

BY LAURENCE KIRK illustrated 

I had been warned; there is no question about 
that. The moment I announced that I was driv¬ 
ing alone across France to Italy, my friends all 
gave me the same advice. Don’t have anything to do 
with hitchhikers, they said. They cluster about the 
roads like flies on a piece of meat. It’s an absolute 
racket, they said. They’re just professional spongers 
and it’s the very worst of them who wear kilts and 
carry little Union Jacks sewn on the back of their 
rucksacks. And don’t get softhearted about the weight 
of their packs. The only reason the packs are so 
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heavy is that they all carry blunt instruments to 
knock you out with before they steal your pocket- 
book. So don’t go and get yourself had. 

If they were on a genuine walking jgKHjSfcu 
tour, they wouldn’t accept a lift 
under any conditions. 

All this had rather a depress- 
effect (in me. It created so - 

much alarm and despondene> ' 
in fact, that 1 seriously consul- ... . 
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gers to fill the car—my friends were all 
otherwise engaged—so there wouldn’t 
be any room left for hitchhikers. But 
that had its disadvantages, too. I might 
dislike them intensely, and for all I knew 
they also might be carrying blunt instru¬ 
ments in their suitcases for the express 
purpose of knocking me out. So finally 
when September came, I started alone 
and draped my luggage all over the other 
seats so that they looked as though they 
were occupied. 

I was barely two miles out of Calais 
when I saw the first of them. They were 
two hefty young men, with no hats, long 
hair, and very short shorts, and they 
thumbed me in a highly insolent pro¬ 
fessional manner. This was a bit early, 
I thought, and I drove straight past them 
keeping my eyes on the road. A driving 
mirror is a most useful thing, and I saw 
both of them put their tongues out at 
me as I went on. 

There were plenty more like them as 
I drove on through Abbeville and Beau¬ 
vais. Boys and girls; girls and girls; 
boys and boys; and they all thumbed me 
in the same practiced manner. Some had 
the Union Jacks sewn on their ruck¬ 
sacks; some even wore kilts. But I had 
no difficulty in ignoring them. It was far 
too early in their walking tour for them 
really to need a lift. When I passed a 
young ■ couple who didn’t thumb me at 
all, I very nearly stopped the car and 
asked them to step in. 

B ut it wasn’t so easy when I got near 
Lyons. They were starting to look 
bedraggled then, and my conscience 
troubled me. Wasn’t I being selfish and 
mean? Those two young boys with the 
large heavy packs! Couldn’t I have taken 
them just a little bit on their way? Or 
the two girls without any waterproofs 
when the rain was starting to fall! Or 
the very forlorn couple with the man 
thumbing vigorously while the girl sat 
on a milestone looking for a stone in her 
shoe. 

As it was, I didn’t stop for any of them. 
I think that was because I was very 
nearly caught out when I filled up near 
Fontainebleau. There wasn’t a hitch¬ 
hiker to be seen when I drew up; but 
the moment‘my tank was being filled 
three of the most undesirable ones 
I’d seen stepped out from behind the 
pumps and approached me. 

“Hullo, old boy! Going our way, by 
any chance?” 

I had the utmost difficulty leaving these 
behind and from then on I was very care¬ 
ful. Even the smiles of the girls didn’t 
move me. I thought of the Ancient Greeks 
and their troubles. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the Sirens were actually 
hitchhikers. 

I had been driving pretty fast all this 


time: one’s conscience simply doesn’t 
have time to operate if one drives fast. 
But I had another excellent reason, too, 
for hurrying. France is three times more 
expensive than Italy, so that a day saved 
in France means at least two more at 
the other end, where I really wanted to 
be. So far I had spent one night at an 
allegedly cheap inn, but even so the bill 
had shocked me. One more night on the 
road would suffice, however, and I would 
be in Italy drinking cheap Chianti and 
eating vast quantities of pasta. 

After Lyons I chose the inside route 
by Grenoble, Sisteron, and Digne. It was 
mountainous country and the air had a 
sparkling freshness. Moreover the main 
body of hitchhikers had obviously stuck 
to the Valence-Avignon road. There was 
scarcely one to be seen now, and it was 
almost as pleasant as getting into a com¬ 
fortable bed with clean sheets and no 
bugs in it. 

I was singing as I went along that 
afternoon and I had also slowed down 
so that I could enjoy the exquisite coun¬ 
tryside. I was winding up a hill most of 
the time and then dropping suddenly 
down the other side. There was the ripple 
of mountain streams, the tinkle of sheep 
bells, and the sun was shining as it 
hadn’t shone all summer at home. No 
wonder I felt gay; no wonder I came all 
over warm and chivalrous when I rounded 
the bend and saw the girl standing alone 
at the bus stop. 

I didn’t have much time to make up 
my mind, for I came across her suddenly 
round a corner at the top of a hill. If 
she had used a thumb at me, I would 
probably have accelerated and passed 
safely by; but she was looking at her 
watch as I turned the corner and con¬ 
tinued to look at it as I drew near. And 
then again she was dressed as a woman. 
No straggly unwashed hair, no shorts, 
no peeling pink knees. She was wearing 
a bright blue dress with a full skirt 
and fresh white gloves. 

My action was a thing of pure reflex. 
I stopped and asked if I could give her 
a lift. 

She still seemed more interested in her 
watch than she was in me; however, she 
gave me the suggestion of a smile with 
her eyes only. 

“Truly monsieur is too amiable,” she 
said quietly and got in. 

T here wasn’t much conversation as we 
went on, nor, I must admit, did I 
ask her how far she wanted to go. 
I thought she would just tell me when 
we got to her destination. So I confined 
myself to the few sentences I could say 
in French. What a beautiful countryside 
it was there! How well the cultivation 
was arranged! But I was intensely aware 
of her presence beside me and stole a 


wary glance at her from time to time as 
we rode along. 

She really was a charming creature 
and wore her clothes as though they had 
been made by the best dressmaker in 
heaven. And I could see the details of 
her sweet oval face; almond-shaped gray 
eyes, a fastidious but provocative nose, 
and a neat little curving mouth which 
she kept firmly shut. Poise, that’s what 
she had, and I was hoping secretly that 
she might be going as far as Grasse, 
where I proposed to spend the night. 

W e had covered about twenty-five 
miles; then outside Sisteron there 
was a road block with a gendarme 
in charge and a gang of navvies laying 
pipes. We had to queue up behind a lorry, 
and I thought the girl was merely getting 
impatient when she beckoned violently 
to the gendarme. 

But it wasn’t impatience at all. 

“I have a serious complaint to make,” 
she said in a calm, clear voice. “This gen¬ 
tleman is trying to abduct me.” 

She said it loud enough for some of 
the navvies to hear, and they now crowded 
around in a most sinister manner. Mean¬ 
while I was blushing to the roots of my 
hair, which of course didn’t do me any 
particular good in so far as the navvies 
were concerned. 

“But this is absurd,” I stammered. “I 
haven’t touched the girl. I haven’t said 
anything.” 

I was anxiously watching a navvy who 
had an outsize pick in his hands, and 
now the gendarme started in. 

“How then is it, monsieur, that you 
have taken the young lady twenty miles 
past her destination?” 

I looked wildly around for help. 

“I—I—I ...” I began, but I saw it 
was hopeless. I, the truthful one, was 
confused and unconvincing, while the 
girl, who had just told a tremendous 
whopper, looked incapable of telling even 
a small white lie. 

“Your papers, monsieur!” the gen¬ 
darme demanded. 

I handed them over while the navvies 
began to murmur amongst themselves. 

“You are on your way to Italy, I see.” 
The gendarme continued after a pause. 
“I have no authority to stop you, if you 
wish to proceed, but you will of course 
be turned back at the frontier.” 

I looked around at the hard scowling 
faces. 

“Well, as an innocent man,” I asked 
hopelessly, “what do you suggest I should 
do in the circumstances?” 

The gendarme glanced at the girl and 
then at me. 

“The last bus has gone,” he informed 
me. “Perhaps the young lady might be 
persuaded to modify her charge if you 
took her back to her home in Tesnes.” 
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“If she had been speaking one word 
of truth,” I broke out bitterly, “she 
wouldn’t travel another yard with me.” 

“Alone, no, monsieur,” the gendarme 
agreed coolly. “But this time I come, too. 
I live near Tesnes myself.” 

I didn’t like going twenty miles back 
in the wrong direction, but I did feel 
considerably better once we were safely 
away from those navvies, with their hard 
faces and very sharp picks. There would 
be no trouble, I told myself, if I only 
handled it right. But how was I to handle 
it? Bribery suggested itself as a start. 
But bribery is a two-edged weapon and 
I was no expert in its use. I was sure 
that the gendarme would be glad of any 
little douceur, but how could I offer it 
with the girl sitting there looking like 
one of the saints out of a stained-glass 
window? 

We were barely a mile from where I 
had picked the girl up when the gen¬ 
darme told me to turn to the right. With 
the gathering darkness and the confusion 
of my own thoughts I didn’t notice the 
country much, but very soon we stopped 
in a group of some half-dozen houses. 
The girl then immediately got out and 
ran off into the darkness. An unnecessary 
bit of play acting, I thought. The moment 
she had gone, however, the gendarme 
adopted a new man-to-man attitude. 

“I am desolated, monsieur,” he said, 
“that you should have had this incon¬ 
venience, but women are the devil when 
they get an idea in their heads, how¬ 
ever erroneous.” 

“Well, can’t you just forget it?” I sug¬ 
gested, reaching for my pocketbook. 

“Alas, no,” he said. “Madeleine has 
relations here and she will talk. If I 
might advise monsieur, he will lodge 
here with Monsieur Pontival until it all 
blows over. It is one of the most com¬ 
fortable inns in the country.” 

I needed a night’s rest and I gave in. 
Considering how I was said to have 
acted, I must say that—unlike the 
navvies—they were all surprisingly sym¬ 
pathetic. The gendarme helped me with 
my luggage, Monsieur Pontival showed 
me to a charming room, named a very 
reasonable price, and within an hour the 
most excellent dinner was served entirely 
for my benefit. I was the only guest at 
the inn. 

When I awoke next morning, there 
were birds singing and the sound of rip¬ 
pling water. I went to the window and 
found myself looking out at the most 
enchanting little bit of country. White 
ducks by a pond, sunshine, a grove of 
Spanish chestnuts up the slope, and a 
most delicious trout stream burbling 
gently as it curved round the corners. I 
could enjoy myself here, I thought. But 
then I remembered Madeleine and went 
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down to tackle Monsieur Pontival myself. 

“You know why I am here?” I asked. 

“Yes I do, monsieur. It is all very 
unfortunate.” 

“But it is also very untrue, Monsieur 
Pontival. I insist on seeing this girl 
Madeleine at once.” 

“That, I fear, is impossible, monsieur. 
Madeleine is very devout, not to say pig¬ 
headed. She has made her plaints and 
the law will have to take its course.” 

“The law!” 

“Yes, monsieur. Here in France the 
law is somewhat different. The prelim¬ 
inary inquiries are made, not by the 
police, but by the juge. The juge lives 
at Draguignan and is a very busy man. 
. . . Monsieur is a fisherman by any 
chance?” 

“Yes, but what I want . . .” 

“It is not my fault that monsieur will 
have some time on his hands. And fish¬ 
ing is so soothing for the nerves.” 

“Are you quite sure that Madeleine 
won’t talk to me?” 

“Quite sure, monsieur.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, find me a fish¬ 
ing rod!” 

T he fishing was excellent at Tesnes 
and the food superb. In fact the 
whole situation was so delightful 
I often forgot the predicament I was in. 
But of course it did come back at inter¬ 
vals. What would the sentence be if they 
found me guilty? Equally important, how 
long would the investigation last? I 
seemed to have heard of cases in France 
where two years elapsed before a case 
even came up for trial. How was my fifty 
pounds going to last out if that happened 
to me? 

And then the juge seemed to act in 
such an extraordinary way. He was there 
the third day, a little beetle of a man 
in a bowler hat, talking to all sorts of 
people; but he never said a word to me. 
I flew into a rage the moment I heard 
that it was the juge. Wasn’t I concerned? 
Didn’t they listen to the defense in 
France? But they just replied blandly 
that the juge was occupying himself with 
the prosecution at present. The defense 
was a matter that would come later. 

I was still the only person in the inn 
and I often had talks with Monsieur 
Pontival. I liked him, but he was a 
moaner if ever there was one. Times were 
too hard. The price of everything too 
high. And all the rich foreigners just 
swept past Tesnes on their way to Italy. 
I consoled him as best I could, told him 
I’d recommend his inn to all my friends 
in England. Then about the sixth day, 
when the dinner was even more exquisite 
than usual, I asked him to convey my 
congratulations to the cook. 

“But with pleasure,” he said. “I’m sure 
Madeleine will be very pleased.” 
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“Madeleine!” I leaped out of my chair. 

“Yes, monsieur. She is the cook. She 
has prepared all your meals from the 
very first night.” 

“Well, of all the damned. . . . I’m 
going straight into that kitchen to wring 
her neck.” 

“Monsieur, please! That would create 
such a bad impression on the juge.” 

“But she’s just a mean little liar!” 

“All women are liars, monsieur, and 
very few of them are good cooks.” 

I never managed to see Madeleine, al¬ 
though I made several attempts. There 
was a sharp-eyed little boy who helped 
with the washing up and, whenever I 
tried to sneak into the kitchen either 
from the yard or the dining room, he was 
there with his unblinking stare. I caught 
some lovely fish about this time, but now 
a new and pressing problem was con¬ 
fronting me. My traveler’s checks were 
running out. Only four days more at 
Tesnes and then the only place where 
I could afford to stay was prison. 

I explained the situation to Monsieur 
Pontival and he said he would consult 
the authorities at Draguignan. Two more 
days passed; then when I came back in 
the evening with two beautiful trout, 
Monsieur Pontival solemnly shook me by 
the hand. The juge had been there, he 
said; had questioned Madeleine. As she 
had no further complaint to make, the 
case was going to be dropped. Monsieur 
Pontival shook my hand a second time 
and then got out the special bottle of 
liqueur which he used to celebrate im¬ 
portant events. 

The dinner that evening surpassed 
everything that had gone before, and I 
left the following moaning with an ample 
supply of delicious sandwiches. They 
all shook my hand, including Madeleine, 
who lowered her eyelids modestly when 
I glared at her. Believe it or not, I never 
even thought of offering anyone a lift 
on the way to Calais. But I wasn’t feeling 
sour any more, although I felt I had 
been exploited. I had had a good holi¬ 
day, even if it wasn’t quite what I had in¬ 
tended. And I didn’t have any hard feel¬ 
ings about Madeleine, poor innocent girl. 
She dressed so well and was such a good 

I did not advertise my strange ad¬ 
venture when I got back to London. 
I thought some friends might im¬ 
prove on the story to my disadvantage, 
so I said that it was just engine trouble 
that had made me stay at Tesnes. 

It was about six weeks later that I 
went out to a large dinner party at an 
old-fashioned house. After dinner, when 
the ladies retired. I found myself next 
to a very learned Lord Justice of Appeal 
and wondered what on earth I could say 


But I needn’t have worried so much. 

“Our hostess tells me,” he began, “that 
you have just got back from a holiday 
at Tesnes. What made you go there?” 

e caught me unawares and I hesi¬ 
tated a second. 

“Well, ...” I said. 

“It wasn’t Madeleine, by any chance, 
was it?” 

This caught me still more unawares 
and I gazed at him. 

“You know Madeleine?” 

“Lord, yes. I started going to Tesnes 
before the war. Known Madeleine since 
she was so high. A charming girl.” 

“I think that’s a matter of opinion.” 

“Ah, then it was Madeleine! . . . Will 
you promise not to take any action if I 
tell you something?” 

“Yes, I’ll promise.” 

“Well, I was at Tesnes in May. Lovely 
weather. Lovely place. Had it to myself, 
too. Nice for me. But not so nice for Mon¬ 
sieur Pontival. He was in the depths of 
despair. Said he’d have to close down. 
Not a booking in sight. Everyone went 
hurrying past to the cheap meals in 
Italy.” 

“But how did Madeleine come into 

“I’ll tell you. You promised, remem¬ 
ber. It was a Friday, I think—yes, a 
Friday, just two days before I left. I 
noticed that Madeleine went out in her 
Sunday best soon after lunch, and again 
I noticed when I came in from the river 
that a car had arrived. The car contained 
Madeleine, a gendarme, and a young man 
with a very pink face. His face was still 
very pink that evening when he sat down 
to dinner.” 

I felt my own face going rather pink 
all of a sudden. 

“Did a juge in a bowler hat turn up 
the next day?” I asked. 

“Yes, a bowler hat did turn up, but 
it wasn’t a juge, of course. I happened 
to know the relationships of all the peo¬ 
ple concerned. The gendarme is Made¬ 
leine’s elder brother, Monsieur Pontival 
is her uncle, while the alleged juge is 
another uncle. He is a cashier in a bank 
at Grenoble and can get away only on 
Saturdays.” 

“Well, of all the damned swindles!” 
I burst out. 

“Oh, come, come! It would be a great 
pity if that inn closed down. It’s charm¬ 
ing. Now, confess it, you enjoyed your¬ 
self there?” 

“Apart from the trifling anxiety of 
being accused of attempted rape,” I re¬ 
plied acidly, “yes, I did enjoy it quite 
a lot.” 

The Lord Justice finished his port. 

“Good!” he said blandly. “I’m glad 
to know that you have a sense of values.” 

The End 
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THE 

MARLON BRANDO 
STORY 


The exasperating “prince of screwballs” to some, “the world’s 
greatest actor” to others, the real Brando has been lost in the 
shuffle of rumor and columnists’ gossip. Now—for the first 
time—here is a close personal look at this controversial star 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 

A thirty-one, the broad-shouldered, 
heavy-voiced, astonishingly, natu¬ 
rally talented Marlon Brando may 
very well be, as the distinguished director 
Elia Kazan flatly states, “the greatest 
actor in the world today.” A whimsical, 
impulsive kid from the Midwest who 
went to New York and became a prince 
among screwballs, Brando may also be 
one of the foremost eccentrics of all time. 
There is evidence to support both con¬ 
tentions. The picture of Brando as a 
combination of genius and nut is by now 
a familiar one, but it is not altogether an 
accurate portrait of the man. 

For several reasons, chief among them 
Brando’s own skittish, publicity-shy be¬ 
havior and his reluctance to speak can¬ 
didly of himself and his work, the real 
Brando has seldom been exposed to pub¬ 
lic scrutiny. This is an attempt to present 
him as he is: as an actor, as a' character, 
and as he appears to those who know him 
best. 

Actors are seldom extravagant in prais¬ 
ing other actors—except when Brando is 
the subject. The profession has placed 
him on a pedestal. “We’re a fan club, 
people who’ve worked with Marlon,” says 
Kim Hunter, who played his wife in A 
Streetcar Named Desire on Broadway 
and in the film. “He’s so great,” says 

Oscar winner Brando, who used to 
snub Academy Awards, quit bluejeans 
for trim tux to accept coveted prize. 


Karl Malden, who also was in the play, 
“he makes everybody else look good. He 
keeps you on your toes, makes you listen, 
never lets you get used to a certain form 
or rhythm.” Malden currently is appear¬ 
ing on Broadway in The Desperate 
Hours, a smash hit and his biggest role 
to date. He says, “I’d leave tomorrow for 
a supporting role with Marlon.” 

Tennessee Williams, author of A Street¬ 
car Named Desire, caps all this with the 
highest compliment a playwright can 
bestow. Midway in Streetcar’s two-year 
excursion. Brando became restless; he 
deviated from the script, cut speeches 
blithely, and put in business of his own. 
Most playwrights would have insisted on 
their scripts being followed to the letter. 
Williams, studying Brando’s perform¬ 
ance. decided he had brought new di¬ 
mensions to his part. “Let him play it his 
way—it’s better,” he said to the producer, 
Irene Selznick. 

National Legend at Thirty-One 

That is Brando, the skilled craftsman. 
The stories of Brando, the prankster and 
nonconformist, combined with his old 
habitual costume of T-shirt and jeans and 
his fondness for bongo drums and motor¬ 
cycle. have made Brando, the Bohemian, 
a living national legend. He no longer 
dresses as sloppily as he used to. and he 
has put his ’cycle on blocks; but the 
stories persist. 

One day last year a friend saw him 
driving hell-bent down Hollywood Boule¬ 


vard in a convertible, his head hanging 
out the window, mouth open. 

“Were you ill?” the friend asked. 

“I was drinking in the wind,” Brando 
said. 

While appearing in Streetcar, he got a 
bonus and promptly bought a motor¬ 
cycle. In March. 1949, a cop stopped him 
in Times Square and asked him for his 
driver’s license and owner’s card. Brando 
had neither. Some unanswered parking 
summonses fell out of his wallet, and he 
was hauled to court. The producer sent 
a lawyer to bail him out. 

“Why’d you do that?” Brando asked, 
disappointedly. “I was having a fine time 
in there. Met a lot of interesting people. 
Great experience.” 

On occasion. Brando, the intransigent, 
and Brando, the artist, are indistinguish¬ 
able. Summoned to read for Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, he seemed to have 
lost his voice. 

“Say anything,” Lunt said, kindly. 

“Hickory-dickory-dock,” said Brando, 
and departed. 

Stories of his odd behaviorisms go on 
and on: how Brando, annoyed by starers 
in a restaurant, picked up the salt and 
pepper shakers and used them as binocu¬ 
lars to stare back: how he used to lead a 
raccoon around Hollywood on a leash; 
how he showed up for a date with Rita 
Moreno, who was dressed to kill, in a 
windbreaker: how he told a reporter that 
he took a shower by spitting into the air 
and running under it; how. when answer- 
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MARLON BRANDO ..« 


“I am sick to death of being thought 


ing the telephone, he adop's a high fe¬ 
male voice and says it’s the m-id; how he 
used to be fond of painting mustaches on 
statues in public parks; how this, how 
that, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

The natural conclusion is that Brando 
is eccentric, and indeed he is: he has 
been on and off the analyst’s couch for 
six years. His most recent doctor, Dr. 
Bela Mittelmann of New York—when 
Brando was making The Egyptian for 
Twentieth Century-Fox in February, 1954 
—sent the studio a wire saying that 
Brando was in need of treatment. The 
studio promptly sued Brando for $2,000,- 
000, but settled for a smaller amount 
when he agreed to make Desiree. As for 
The Egyptian, Brando had liked the novel 
and had been looking forward to playing 
it until he saw the screen play, which was 
full of camels. “Who,” he asked, “could 
act with 50,000 camels? It was nothing- 
but a camel opera.” 

"Money Makes or Breaks a Man" 

To dismiss Brando as a super-talented 
bundle of nerves is to miss the point. The 
key to him, a close friend asserts, lies 
in his values, which are different from 
those of most people. He frankly states 
that he makes movies only for the money, 
which in turn will enable him to travel, 
study, and live freely, as he pleases. Also, 
he has no respect for the symbols and 
trappings of commercial success, which 
—he says—stifle a man’s essential char¬ 
acter. 

“Marlon is determined to be himself, 
and not to go along with the popular no¬ 
tion of what a successful man should 
be,” another intimate says. “It’s that 
simple.” 

It is not quite that simple, but there is 
no denying that Brando’s behavior has 
been much magnified by his publicity— 
what, after all. is so unusual about rid¬ 
ing a motorcycle?—and there are aspects 
of him which never gel the attention they 
deserve. 

His humility, for example. In New York 
he used to hang around Stillman’s gym, 
the boxers' headquarters, now and again 
having a go with men who were willing. 
He got friendly with Rocky Graziano. who 
one day asked him what he did for a 
living. 

“Oh,” Brando said, vaguely, “I'm in a 

“Could you get me tickets?” Graziano 
asked. 

“Sure,” Brando said, and brought them 
to Rocky the next day. Graziano took his 
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wife to the play, which was Streetcar. 
When Brando came on, Rocky nearly 
jumped out of his chair. 

“That’s him! That’s the fella gimme the 
tickets!” he cried. “Naaaaah,” said Mrs. 
Graziano. “It’s him. I tellya!” Rocky 
yelled. “And just think! We almost 
didn’t come—I thought he had only a 
bit part!” 

Brando’s modesty is truly unfeigned. 
He believes he never did justice to the 
part of Stanley in Streetcar (acclaimed 
by critics everywhere as one of the best 
performances of our time!. “I missed on 
Stanley’s gaiety,” he says. “I couldn’t 
get it right.” Once, during the filming, 
he got himself drunk before going to 
work; he thought that might help be¬ 
cause Stanley was half-bagged most of 
the time. “Didn’t help,” he says. “Still 
didn’t get it.” 

Many believe that Brando’s portrayal 
was authoritative because he resembles 
Stanley offstage. He does not. Stanley 
was crude, selfish, and brutish. Brando 
is sensitive, generous, easily hurt and— 
in the words of a girl who knew him 
well—tender. The role he hated most was 
that of the motorcycling delinquent in 
The Wild One —the .part of a bitter, half¬ 
savage young man, quick to senseless 

Brando himself seldom loses his tem¬ 
per, except when goaded by injustice. He 
and a friend once went to Harlem to see 
a Negro play some acquaintances were 
doing. As they were going into the the¬ 
atre, an old woman asked Brando for a 
handout. The doorman rudely pushed her 
away. Brando, who keeps himself in su¬ 
perb trim, whirled and grabbed the man 
by the lapels, pinning him against the 
wall. “Don’t you ever do that again!” he 
said through his teeth. When his stand-in 
in Waterfront failed to get paid one week, 
Brando disrupted a morning’s shooting 
by angerly berating producer Sam Spiegel 
for the oversight. 

Dad Curbs Brando's Generosity 

Brando’s generosity is unrestrained. He 
would be flat broke if his father did not 
manage his money (Brando. Sr., takes it 
all, invests some of it in the Nebraska 
cattle ranch his son owns, and gives the 
willful Brando a weekly allowance— 
about $150). Brando’s first act upon ar¬ 
riving in New York from the Midwest 
was to give a shoeshiner his last five dol¬ 
lars as a tip. He was touched by the 
man’s expression. He frequently has to 
borrow lunch money because of his habit 


of emptying his pockets to panhandlers 
on the way to work. He is also generous 
with his time. He postponed a date with 
the reporter Pete Martin for a week to 
nurse a sick girl friend. 

Similarly, he is open-hearted and con¬ 
siderate while working. He has a rare 
understanding for others’ problems. In 
Waterfront. Eva Marie Saint was sup¬ 
posed to change suddenly from a meek, 
gentle girl to one of real ferocity. “Mar¬ 
lon goaded me until I began screaming 
and hitting and clawing at him,” she 
says. In Streetcar, Karl Malden says, his 
own part was the smallest. Brando’s was 
four times as long. Brando had begun 
to “get cute” in the poker game scene— 
kidding around and stepping on Mal¬ 
den’s lines. Malden says, “I said to him, 
‘Come on—you’ve got fifty sides and can 
toss half of them away and still register. 
If I lose just one of mine, I’ve got noth¬ 
ing.’ He said. ‘Karl, I never thought of 
it that way before.’ He understood the 
situation, and from then on there was no 
more trouble.” 

He is also considerate of non-actors. 
At the Wilbur Theatre in Boston, trying 
out in the same play, he heard that the 
wardrobe mistress, a lady of advancing 
years, was placed in a room high up in 
the theatre. His own room was much 
lower. He went to the company manager 
and demanded that the two rooms be 
switched—and then-begged the manager 
not to say anything about it. 

Hard Work, Faithful Portrayal 

Brando takes his work with extreme 
seriousness. “No more diligent actor ex¬ 
ists,” his old friend Wally Cox says. John 
Gielgud, the eminent Shakespearean who 
played with him in Julius Caesar, is al¬ 
ways early to work. During the shooting 
of that picture. Brando beat him to the 
set every day. When Brando signs for a 
new role, he immediately goes to a voice 
coach. While rehearsing for Guys and 
Dolls, his next picture, he is spending 
hours each day with a dance instructor. 
Before making The Men, his first movie, 
he checked into a veterans’ hospital and 
lived there for days so he would be able 
to play a paraplegic more faithfully. 

His concentration is so intense that it 
slows him as he goes into a new part. To 
some people, his rehearsal behavior is 
maddening: he barely articulates lines, 
and seems hopelessly befuddled. His col¬ 
leagues used to call him “Mumbles” dur¬ 
ing rehearsal. One explains, “Marlon 
matures in his parts. He crawls at first— 


of as a blue-jeaned slobbermouth ” 


but later when he runs, how he runs!” 

Brando takes his responsibilities as an 
actor seriously and is assiduous in his 
preparation for each new role. However, 
he takes Brando as a person less seriously 
•—he never fails to laugh when the joke 
is on him. 

Just before being signed for* Julius 
Caesar, Brando became worried about 
his hair thinning out. A friend knew of 
his concern, but waited for the psycho¬ 
logically right moment to rib Brando. 
His opportunity came the day Brando 
knew for sure he had the part. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue ensued: 

Brando: “I'm going to be in Caesar!” 

Friend: “What part?” 

Brando: (Proudly) “Mark Antony.” 

Friend: “Antony? Are you sure?” 

Brando: “Just heard.” 

Friend: “That’s a. bijf part. Sure you 
are getting it?” 

Brando: “Yes, I’m—listen, what’s eat¬ 
ing you?” 

Friend: (A long pause) “Well . . . 
Mark Antony wasn’t bald, was he?” 

For days, Brando repeated the dialogue 
to other friends, laughing as though it 
were the funniest thing that he had ever 
heard. 

He Didn't Stumble into Acting 

The spectacle of Brando as a conse¬ 
crated artist is almost unbelievable to his 
boyhood pals, who remember him as a 
dreamy, almost-shiftless lad who appar¬ 
ently had no design for his life. He was 
born in Omaha, Nebraska, on April 23, 
1924, third child and only son of Marlon 
Brando, Sr. (whose family name orig¬ 
inally was spelled “Brandeaux”) and the 
former Dorothy Pennebaker. They also 
had two daughters, Jocelyn (now Mrs. 
Eliot Azinov, an actress, of Nyack, New 
York), and Frances (a painter, now Mrs. 
Richard Loving of Mundelein, Illinois). 
Brando. Sr., in the chemical insecticide 
business, was no ordinary businessman. 
A cultured, fun-loving man. he has been 
described by his daughters as a frus¬ 
trated actor. Brando's mother, who died 
nearly two years ago. was an actress with 
community groups. She directed Henry 
Fonda in his first thespian venture in 
Omaha. A volatile, active woman, her 
acquaintances ranged across the nation, 
and the Brando home was often full of 
visiting intellectuals and performers. 

Brando biographies generally state 
that he more or less stumbled into his 
career. It isn’t true; he was encouraged 
by his mother from the time he was tiny. 


She is described by still-grieving friends 
as “one of the most wonderful women 
who ever lived.” Rufus Bastian, art di¬ 
rector of Gimbel’s in New York,- who 
knew the family when Marlon was a 
teen-ager, says, “Mrs. Brando had the 
most liberal, open mind of anyone Eye 
ever known.” 

Prankster and "Stray" Adopter 

As a boy, Brando was crazy about ani¬ 
mals and birds, and was constantly cart¬ 
ing home strays. He was not so crazy 
about school. His family moved from 
Omaha to two cities in Illinois, first Evan¬ 
ston and then Libertyville, and he con¬ 
trived to get expelled from two institu¬ 
tions for mischief and inattention. At 
fifteen his father gave him a set of drums, 
which Marlon set up in the living room. 
“Guests were treated to a drum aria,” 
Rufus Bastian has recalled, “whether 
they wanted it or not.” Brando’s family 
called him “Buddy.” He was not spoiled, 
but neither was he a goody-goody. As a 
hair-tonic practical joker he had few 
peers: he would sprinkle it on the floor, 
usually in the form of a dirty word, and 
light it. This got him expelled from one 
school. Finally his father sent him to 
Shattuck Military Academy, in Minne¬ 
sota. which the boy loathed so much he 
finally managed to get expelled from 
there, too. 

Both Brando’s sisters having shown 
marked talent, the mother took them to 
New York to study. In the late summer 
of 1943, Brando joined them. He had 
wanted to join the Army but had been 
kept out by a trick knee, a holdover foot¬ 
ball injury. He was very athletic in 
school. He took a few odd jobs, then en¬ 
rolled in the famous Drama Workshop, 
where such teachers as Stella Adler and 
Erwin Piscator prophesied a brilliant fu¬ 
ture. The following summer he went to 
Sayville. In the fall of 1944 he got his 
first Broadway part, as a fifteen-year-old 
in / Remember Mamma. The director, 
Robert Lewis, announced to all who 
would listen that here was an actor of 
enormous promise. Brando lived up to 
his notices in Truckline Cafe, a flop, and 
was picked to do Candida with Katharine 
Cornell. Earning $300 a week with her, 
he threw up the job to join Ben Hecht’s 
pro-Israel pageant. A Flag Is Born, at 
$40 a week. He said. “I thought I oughta 
do something for the cause.” 

Mrs. Irene Selznick saw him in Flag, 
but did not consider him for Streetcar, 
which she was casting for the season of 


1948. She had in mind either Burt Lan¬ 
caster or John Garfield. Neither was 
available, and time was running out. Elia 
Kazan remembered seeing Brando in 
Truckline, and suggested they read him 
for the part of Stanley. They were de¬ 
lighted with him and sent him to Ten¬ 
nessee Williams, who was then summer¬ 
ing in Provincetown. Brando hitchhiked 
there from New York and arrived in the 
middle of a storm that had cut off the 
power. He got Williams’ lights on and 
read. Williams was as pleased as Mrs. 
Selznick and Kazan had been. The part 
was Brando’s, and so, subsequently, was 
the world ... or that part of it which 
is stagestruck, anyhow. 

The legend began to build immedi¬ 
ately. Brando has never hired a personal 
press agent, although his friendship with 
Eddie Jaffe, who is one, has not done 
him any harm. Brando knew Jaffe long 
before Streetcar. After it opened, Jaffe 
began passing stories along to colum¬ 
nists: how, one day, Brando stopped into 
his office to change his socks and left 
the dirty ones in a desk drawer; how, 
in the middle of the second act of a 
Streetcar performance, Brando got a 
broken nose while sparring backstage 
with an actor, but finished the show that 
evening; how, when an agent asked 
Brando what he really wanted out of life, 
Brando said, “What do you want out of 
life, anyhow?” 

Epic Indifference to Publicity 

Brando’s grand, epic indifference to 
publicity would drive the average press 
agent berserk. There are members of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox drumbeating staff 
who would love to find out whether his 
nose will break again. Time and again 
he has shown his contempt for reporters, 
especially the fan-magazine sob sisters. 
Once, meeting with a gaggle of them, he 
laughed uproariously at every question. 
“They were silly.” he explained. Appear¬ 
ing on Wendy Barrie’s TV show in New 
York, he fell asleep. Roused by Miss 
Barrie and asked when his next picture 
would appear, he said, “I forget.” He 
frequently has given out false informa¬ 
tion, listing his birthplace as Mindanao. 
Bangkok, and. sometimes. Rangoon. In 
June. 1954. he told a columnist he was 
engaged to Denise Darcel. She was livid 
when she heard of it. So was the col¬ 
umnist, who confronted Brando and 
asked why he had lied. 

“Why,” Brando said, “I didn’t expect 
you’d believe that story—you looked like 
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The Wild One. Brando despised the 
motorcycling delinquent, hated this role. 


MARLON BRANDO 

such an extremely intelligent person.” 

Of late Brando has become more co¬ 
operative; in February he permitted a 
photographer to shoot him in his house. 
“Where’s the T-shirt?” the man asked. 

“That was last year’s publicity.” 
Brando said, winking. Yet he still is not 
entirely comfortable with the press. 
“Why should I talk to reporters?” he 
complains. “Let the work speak for me.” 

Mistaken for "Character" 

Despite the blanket coverage thrown 
over him. Brando has been involved in 
some incidents overlooked by the papers. 
During the shooting of The Wild One, 
he took to wearing his costume home, 
a habit he had developed while playing 
in Streetcar. It consisted of leather jacket 
and jeans. One night he cycled into East 
Los Angeles, a tough section, and stopped 
at a bar where he wasn’t recognized. 
Some cops, making a check on narcotics 
addicts, collared him and made him roll 
up his sleeves to prove he bore no needle 
marks. Then they let him go. 

Brando frequents such gamey traps 
because he despises the elaborate ones 
where other stars go. Likewise, he prefers 
unknowns to celebrities. On the Water- 
front set he made friends with the extras, 
many of whom were recruited right off 
the docks. In Hollywood he hangs around 
with grips and extras, and more often 
dates struggling dancers or waitresses 
than he does established actresses. The 
closest he ever came to escorting a no¬ 
table film personality was during the 
period of months when he was going with 
Movita Castenada, a Mexican actress 
whose name has yet to become a house¬ 
hold word. Movita, however, is a good 
deal more famous than the rest of 
Brando’s friends. 

Known as “The Group” or “The Let¬ 
tuce Workers” to outsiders, Brando’s 
companions form a close-knit group that 
includes Sam Gilman, writer, painter, 
and occasional actor; Phil Rhodes, 
Brando’s makeup man. and his wife, 
Marie; and Darren Dublin, stand-in and 
actor, and his wife, Florence. 
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Streetcar Named Desire. Getting 
drunk during the filming didn't help. 


Of these, the closest friend is Gilman, 
with whom Brando sometimes shares liv¬ 
ing quarters and for whom he sometimes 
gets jobs (Gilman had a small part in 
Desiree ). Phil Rhodes is a friend from 
Brando’s early days in New York. A girl 
Brando knows told him about Rhodes’ 
ability as a makeup man. Brando went 
to see him one night and stayed a couple 
of days. Rhodes has made him up ever 
since, and Brando has hired him for pic¬ 
tures over and above the objections of 
Hollywood unionists. 

Brando’s friendship with Darren Dub¬ 
lin confounds all save those who know 
Brando well. Brando has a keen sense 
of humor about himself and, according 
to Cox, “often ridicules himself with 
complete abandon.” Dublin is a master 
of insult, and goes to extended, diabolical 
lengths to put Brando in his place— 
which seems to amuse the star very 

Brando’s friendship with W ally Cox 
dates from their boyhood days, and has 
grown stronger over the years. Brando 
once said seriously to his mother. “I don’t 
know what I’d do if Wally Cox died be¬ 
fore I did.” Brando admires Cox because 
he considers him principled, honest, and 
impatient with what he regards as false 
values—characteristics also attributed to 
Brando by his friends. 

He Had to Win 

They met when Cox was in the fourth 
grade and Brando in the fifth at Lincoln 
School in Evanston. Illinois. They did 
not know each other too well; Brando 
was bigger, and liked to box, but Cox 
did not enjoy getting hit. Cox’s main 
recollection of the boy Brando is that he 
always battled his way home from school, 
firing a make-believe revolver at imagin¬ 
ary enemies from behind rocks and trees. 
The two sometimes played chess. Brando 
always won. “He always tried hard to 
win at everything,” Cox says. Brando’s 
sisters agree. Their home life was a sus¬ 
tained round of contests with their 
brother to see who could finish dinner 
fastest, best imitate a train, or hold his 



Viva Zapata. One of the few roles 
Brando thinks he played adequately. 


breath longest. “Buddy always won,” 
Frances Loving says. 

When Cox moved away from Evanston, 
he and Brando more or less lost touch 
until 1944. when Cox was attending in¬ 
dustrial arts classes at New York Uni¬ 
versity. He didn’t know any girls in New 
York, and thought he might never get 
a date. Then, hearing that the Brando 
sisters were in town, he called them up. 
When he went to see them,'he resumed 
his friendship with their brother. A little 
later the young men took an apartment 
together. 

Bongo, Rapiers, and Trains 

This storied establishment—two large 
rooms on West Fifty-seventh Street—was 
cluttered with Brando’s drums and fenc¬ 
ing rapiers and with Cox’s silversmithing 
equipment and toy trains, and was un¬ 
cluttered by much furniture. Roomless 
friends often slept on the floor. “We 
made efforts to decorate it,” Cox says, 
meaning that they set out to repaint, fin¬ 
ished a wall, and left the cans and 
brushes on the floor for a year or more. 
Sometimes they played duets—Brando 
on the bongos and Cox on the recorder. 

Most of their time was spent laughing 
at each other. Brando would break Cox 
up by imitating rocks he had seen, seals 
in the zoo, and a worm he found in a 
cookie; then Cox would break Brando 
up with his impressions of juvenile de¬ 
linquents, men he had known in the 
Army, and cab drivers. “Marlon’s one 
of the greatest diggers of material alive,” 
Cox has said, “and one of the best come¬ 
dians. He’ll imitate anything. The laugh¬ 
ter when you see him is stomach pain.” 

The menage finally was broken up by 
Russell, Brando’s pet raccoon. Russell 
became the darling of the gossip col¬ 
umnists, none of whom could understand 
why a man would keep a raccoon. “Why 
not?” Brando demanded. “Raccoons 
make fine pets—lots of people have 
them.” Cox did not share his enthusiasm, 
particularly after Russell whimsically 
chewed the seat out of his sole pair of 
pants. The two men went their separate 



Julius Caesar. It opened another 
possibility: Can Brando play Hamlet? 


ways, but still are devoted to each other. 

Another Brando crony of celebrity stat¬ 
ure is Harry Belafonte, star of Carmen 
Jones. Brando liked Belafonte when he 
met him some years ago because the lat¬ 
ter, singing in night clubs, preferred folk 
ballads to commercial tunes and refused 
to compromise. 

Belafonte came as close as any of Bran¬ 
do’s friends to summing up the real 
Brando. He says, “Of all the artists I’ve 
known, he’s basically the most honest in 
his search for a way of life. He’s found a 
certain truth, but he still needs to find a 
simplicity which will enable him to re¬ 
tain his individuality. Rebellion is con¬ 
stantly setting in. He doesn’t want to be 
like everybody else and so his utter 
simplicity is blown up by the press as 
eccentricity. Then he rebels some more, 
because he’s bugged. He’s like a child 
who’s reprimanded and then goes out and 
burns ofl his arm.” 

Advises on Screwballism 

Although highly selective about most of 
his friends, Brando now and again de¬ 
velops sudden attachments for total stran¬ 
gers. Marc Brandel, the writer, returned 
from Hollywood in 1952 and told a friend 
that while he, his wife, and Brando were 
in a Hollywood restaurant. Brando ex¬ 
pressed a desire to meet a bus boy whose 
rugged face seemed full of rare char¬ 
acter. Yet, Brandel said, Brando was too 
shy to strike up an acquaintance. Today 
he is less reserved. In late January of 
this year Ella Logan, the singer, gave a 
party at her Brentwood home for Sammy 
Davis, Jr. Brando turned up (in a busi¬ 
ness suit) and fell into a talk with James 
Dean, the latest movie sensation. He had 
known Dean only slightly in New York. 
Young Dean is a kind of junior-model 
Brando; he wears sloppy clothes, rides 
a motorbike, and allegedly plays the 
bongos. During the conversation, a lis¬ 
tener noted, Brando seemed to be giving 
Dean advice on screwballism, and in par- 
, ticular warning the younger man that an 
accident on the ’cycle might ruin his 
face, an actor’s prime asset. 



Waterfront. This role gave him top 
prize, Oscar for year's best actor. 


This was typical of Brando. He has, 
as much as any ham, the actor’s concern 
for his physical equipment—but it is not 
so much vanity as investment-protection. 
It accounts for his refusal to wear glasses 
in public, although he is hopelessly near¬ 
sighted. He is trying to strengthen his 
eyes. It also explains his maniacal dedi¬ 
cation to health foods, yoga exercises, 
and sports. He refuses to get heavy, and 
he chides his actor friends when he sees 
them putting on pounds. (“First thing 
he does when he sees me is give me a 
fat check,” Wally Cox says.) 

Catching Up with Own Ability 

Brando has grown up a good deal in 
the past two years, according to a psy¬ 
chiatrist who has treated him. He is more 
willing to take on responsibilities. His 
living habits have changed. He now lives, 
not in a dingy, rundown apartment, but 
in Hollywood, in a house off Crescent 
Heights Drive, overlooking Sunset strip, 
next door to that of Richard Denning 
and his wife, Evelyn Ankers. The house 
has two bedrooms and a den, and is 
larger than Brando would prefer. He 
pays $450 a month for it, and is sharing 
it with Sam Gilman. 

Whether or not Brando is planning to 
share the house, or another one, with 
Josanne Mariana-Berenger—the fisher¬ 
man’s step-daughter whose parents an¬ 
nounced their engagement in Bandol, 
France, last summer—is, as this is writ¬ 
ten, still up in the air. Brando will not 
discuss it. He will neither confirm nor 
deny that it is a publicity stunt, as has 
been hinted. Josanne was in New York 
and Hollywood with him for a time, but 
at presstime, she was in New York study¬ 
ing and Brando was in Hollywood dating 
Rita Moreno. 

Those who have known Brando over 
the past decade say they have never seen 
him so at ease with a girl as he is with 
Josanne. He was engaged before, in 1948, 
to Cecelia D’Artuniaga, a fashion pub¬ 
licist. He went for a time in New York 
with a dancer named Tony Parker. In 
Hollywood, the romance with Movita 



Desiree. To the Brando fans, a great 
performance. Brando does not agree. 
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lasted a long time—for Brando. “He 
was always a one-date man,” a friend 
says. “He’d take a girl out once, and then 
she would sit around and wait for him to 
call again. He never did.” 

Josanne. however, appeared to be dif¬ 
ferent. One who knows both of them has 
said, “Most women seem desperate 
around Brando—they apparently try to 
get closest to whatever it is inside him 
that generates his talent. That is some¬ 
thing they can’t touch. It drives them 
ffhts. Josanne—well, she doesn’t seem 
frantic that way. She isn’t subservient, 
she’s got a mind of her own; but she 
doesn’t seem after him all the time.” 

Brando’s career plans are a little more 
definite, but not much. Guys and Dolls 
is a role vastly different from any lie’s 
ever had before. After it is in the can, 
he will probably loaf, traveling. In the 
fall he may do a play, possibly one by 
Tennessee Williams. He has often ex¬ 
pressed an interest in returning to the 
stage. His agent, Jay Cantor, says there 
is nothing committed yet for television. 

South-Sea-lsland Bound? 

Just before he left for Hollywood in 
the winter. Brando told his old friend 
Eddie Jaffe that he was seriously consid¬ 
ering moving to Tahiti or some other 
South Sea Island, returning to this coun¬ 
try only to do one picture a year. He has 
spoken of getting away from it all many 
times. He says he wants to extend his 
education. Another friend has put it this 

“Brando is just coming into his own. 
Don’t forget, when he was barely twenty- 
one. he had a natural talent that most 
people never acquire even if they spend 
decades in training. His chronological 
age just couldn’t keep up with the talent 
or the situations into which it threw him. 
Consequently, he did a lot of crazy things. 
Now that he’s past thirty, he’s beginning 
to catch up to his own ability. The anal¬ 
ysis has helped settle him down. But on 
the other hand, he might just throw 
everything up and go off to some island. 
How can you tell, with Marlon?” The End 
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If one member of the family is always dragging, chances are certain the whole family feels it. 


It's not always Dad's job or Mom's extracurricular activities , and the best 
ordered of households is not necessarily the liveliest. If fatigue is an 
unwelcome guest at your house, there's a sound reason for it—and a solution 


Is Yours a"Tired Family"? 


BY ROBERT MINES 

ot long ago the continual listlessness of two brothers 
in a Pittsburgh classroom brought a school nurse 
calling at their home. To their mother the nurse 
reported that while intelligence tests given at the school 
had indicated the boys capable of making above average 
grades, actually both were on the point of failing. 

Perhaps the mother could see to it, the nurse suggested, 
that the boys obtained more rest. 

“But,” the mother protested, “they get over ten hours 
sleep each night!” 

So the mother and the nurse had a thorough discussion 
of what possibly could be responsible for the boys’ fatigue. 
None of the usual causes seemed to apply. About all the 
nurse could suggest, then, was that the boys be given 
thorough examinations at a well-known clinic. 

But when the boys’ mother told her husband about it 
that evening, he suggested that the whole family should 
seek this help. 


“We’re both too tired,” he reminded her. “to join a club 
or start a garden or even play bridge. It isn’t just the boys. 
It’s us, too.” 

So the whole family went to the clinic. 

There the staff ultimately found definite factors in the 
family’s pattern of living which could have caused the 
tiredness. The clinic’s staff also told the family what to 
do to get rid of the fatigue. And having followed this ad¬ 
vice, the family actually found itself with far more energy 
than had been the case in years. 

Family Banishes Fatigue from Household 

The boys’ grades, for instance, improved strikingly. The 
father found himself with so much energy that he started 
a garden and joined a bowling team. The mother became 
so active in the P.T.A. that she was elected president and 
still managed to work in a course in dressmaking on the 
side. When vacation time came around, the family—which 






the previous year had decided against a trip because none 
of them had “felt up to it”—mightily enjoyed a hiking trip 
in the mountains. In short, they literally banished the 
fatigue that was warping their lives. 

With all of these things being true, this seems to be a 
somewhat exceptional family. But, unfortunately, it isn’t. 
Authorities in the field are unanimous in saying that far 
too many Americans—men, women, and children—daily 
experience much more fatigue than they need to. Dr. Dwight 
L. Wilbur, professor of medicine at Stanford University, 
recently reported that over half of all patients seen by 
American physicians complain of feeling tired, a staggering 
percentage for anybody’s money. 

Moreover, “fatigue problems” do have a tendency to run 
in families. When one Connecticut school system, for in¬ 
stance,- investigated the home circumstances of children 
displaying unusual fatigue in the classroom, it found in 
about seven cases out of ten that other family members 
had the same trouble as the child under observation. 

Clinic Treats Fatigue as Group Problem 

As a result, clinics and school health centers all across 
the country have begun increasingly to treat fatigue as a 
family or class or group problem. Circumstances, they now 
know, which make one person tired may well affect others 
in the same way. 

But this being the case, what things are most likely to 
cause undue fatigue within the family group? 

At one clinic not long ago, staff members told me of a 
family which had made a tremendous effort toward infor¬ 
mality in its pattern of living. They had as few rules as 
possible and their home was a place of splendid confusion— 
a point about which they didn’t care, since they felt it 
meant it was “really being lived in.” Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, they were usually too exhausted to enjoy the appar¬ 
ently delightful way of living they’d worked out for 
themselves. 

And to them the particularly disheartening thing was 
that neighboring families who tied themselves more com¬ 
pletely to rules and routine—things that this family thought 
should certainly have put a cramp in their whole enjoyment 
of life—seemed often to have considerably more zest than 
they did. 

When they sought expert assistance with their problem, 
they were told there was exactly one thing causing their 
“family fatigue”: too much clutter and confusion. While the 
very effort of living up to too many rules and having to stick 
too closely to too rigid a schedule is bound to bring on a 
certain amount of fatigue, the results of living at the 
opposite extreme are likely to be even worse. 

As a matter of fact. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, the Purdue 
University professor who is one of the country’s leading 
authorities on human tiredness, has said that “clutter” 
might well be the leading cause of fatigue in American 
homes. 

Moreover, it needs to be emphasized, even a house that 
appears “neat as a pin” may nonetheless be confusing to 
live in. This was the case with the residence of a young 
doctor and his wife, who really did have a place for every¬ 
thing and made a determined effort to keep it there. But 
because of the arrangement of the house, when the doctor 
or his wife wanted something, they usually had to move 
something else in order to get at it. Moreover, materials 
often needed were tucked away in the most inconvenient 
places, while those seldom used were frequently the most 
accessible. It was tidy, but it was still frustrating, and as 
such, it was often very tiring. It wasn’t until they planned 
carefully that most of this couple’s fatigue was relieved. 


Another point about fatigue which too few of us ade¬ 
quately appreciate, the experts say, is the way in which 
family members can actually play each other out. 

They add that it can be done in the most surprising ways, 
too—so that when Mother tells her teen-age youngsters, 
“You simply make me tired!” she’s likely to be right; but 
her reasons for thinking so may be way off base. 

Family members do tire each other, experts agree, F' ’ause 
a good deal of the fatigue we experience is actually l ycho- 
logical in origin—brought on by anger, fear, frustration, 
conflict. As a matter of fact, studies have shown that tired¬ 
ness of the body is one of the commonest ways in which 
emotional distress will reveal itself. 

According to Dr. F. N. Allan of the renowned Lahey 
Clinic in Boston, hard work never has been this country’s 
leading cause of fatigue. Instead, he says, this distinction 
belongs to strong emotion. “Hating somebody all day long 
is more tiring.” he adds, “than laboring in the fields from 
sunrise to nightfall.” 

“Family conflict should be particularly avoided, Dr. 
Joseph L. Fetterman, nationally prominent psychiatrist of 
Cleveland, advises, “before—or during—breakfast. It can 
make you tired all day.” 

However much family spats may bring about episodes of 
fatigue, recent investigation has shown that members can 
make themselves even more continuously tired—and this is 
by way of being a somewhat revolutionary idea, too—by 
attempting to be too nice to each other. 

The reason, experts say, is that members of the same 
family are bound to experience a certain amount of annoy¬ 
ance with each other from time to time. If the situation 
giving rise to the feeling is discussed calmly and reasonably, 
the annoyance is likely to disappear; if it results in un¬ 
pleasantness. the emotional upset is likely to be tiring 
—but not necessarily for long. On the other hand, if no 
expression is given to the annoyance at all, then resentment 
is almost certain to result. And, the experts agree, resent¬ 
ment will give rise to a sense of fatigue that lasts. 

Flare-ups versus Repression 

One psychiatrist, for instance, told me of a couple with 
three teen-age youngsters whose noisy quarrels ultimately 
forced them to introduce a system of “fines” for any culprit 
caught disturbing the family peace. And, since the quarrels 
stopped, in one sense it worked. But in another, it cer¬ 
tainly didn’t. Because family members became increasingly 
tense, strained—and tired. 

“What you’ve done,” the psychiatrist told the parents, 
“has been to substitute resentment for sudden flare-ups. 
And while the flare-ups weren’t entirely satisfactory, at 
least they cleared the air. But resentment, because it most 
often occurs when we can’t give satisfactory expression to 
the annoyance we feel, wears us down almost continuously. 
That’s what’s happened to your family.” 

This is a viewpoint with which experts strongly agree. 
According to Dr. William Menninger, internationally famous 
former president of the American Psychiatric Association, 
it’s the family that tries to avoid letting its own differences 
ever come to the surface that is likely to be most chronically 
“on edge.” 

No family, Dr. Menninger holds, no matter how conflict 
seems about to get it down, should ever attempt to dis¬ 
courage discussion of its own individual disputes. (If noisy 
quarrels are disturbing your home, however, family experts 
say the chances are about ten to one that this is the idea 
you’ll try—which makes this a point well worth noting.) 
The goal to aim for. Dr. Menninger advises, is calm and 
reasonable discussion of all problems—and fairly prompt 
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Suppressed anger and wan smiles can be 
exhausting. A quick flare-up is healthier. 


discussion, too, so that the undesirable emotional reactions 
won’t have time to build fatigue. 

If families would only follow this one rule, authorities 
claim, they could overcome over 50 per cent of the tiredness 
that emotional disturbance causes them. 

The parents of the three teen-agers whom we referred to 
a few paragraphs back were advised by the psychiatrist 
to try this plan—and subsequently they reported an embel¬ 
lishment of their own; regularly scheduled, round-the-table 
“family conferences.” Given freedom of expression in these, 
the parents found, any family member would be likely to 
bring up a problem long before it had caused him any 
real degree of antagonism. The result, says the psychiatrist, 
is another family that’s successfully overcome its edgy, 
run-down feeling. 

Studies have shown, as a matter of fact, that the necessity 
to keep up any kind of front—whether it’s one of artificial 
politeness or even of a totally different type—is almost 
certain to bring on fatigue. A Philadelphia doctor told me, 
for instance, of a’ twelve-year-old boy who was brought to 
his office because of feelings of continual listlessness. When 
the doctor asked him to take off his shirt for an examination, _ 
the boy refused. When he attempted to persuade him, he 
abruptly burst into tears. 

“He’ll never let anyone see him without his shirt,” his 
mother said, “not even the family. Why, he won’t even wear 
a shirt that doesn’t have long sleeves.” 

Worn to a Frazzle Covering His Thinness 

The doctor found out then what the trouble was. The 
boy’s family nickname was “Bones”; his brothers claimed 
he was the skinniest human alive. Teased almost beyond 
endurance about his thinness, he went to enormous lengths 
to ensure that no one would ever catch sight of him without 
his clothes and to even greater lengths to keep his thinness 
well covered. Maintaining his “front” was literally a 
iwenty-four-hour job. 

“It seems almost inconceivable.” the doctor told me, “that 
those parents didn’t know what was keeping their boy so 
‘run down.’ But they didn’t. They thought he must have 
some ‘gland trouble.’ Actually there was nothing physically 
wrong with him; he wasn’t even, when you came right down 
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to it, very thin. Fortunately, his parents were concerned 
enough to take immediate steps, putting the boy on a diet 
that would help him gain, praising even the slightest in¬ 
crease in his weight, gradually building up the idea that he 
wasn’t really thin at all, even pointing out that his litheness 
made him capable of some athletic accomplishments heavier 
boys couldn’t achieve. Now he feels he doesn’t have to cover 
up his thinness—and his ‘fatigue problem’ has vanished.” 

Exhausted Keeping up with the Joneses? 

Another doctor told me of a family which literally played 
itself out in its efforts to “keep up with the Joneses.” So¬ 
cially ambitious, they moved to a neighborhood populated 
entirely by families far better off than they; and in secret 
they practiced drastic economies so that they might put up 
the best possible “front.” But somehow they couldn’t make 
the most of their new life; they were always too worn out. 

They were a little amazed when the doctor told them there 
was no medicine he could give them for their troubles. The 
only way they could help themselves, he added, was to move 
back to a neighborhood within their means, drop all pre¬ 
tenses of being .wealthier than they were, and let people 
know them as they really lived. They were pretty dubious 
about this advice; but, desperate about the problem, they 
accepted it. And they’re glad they did. They’ve got energy 
again now. 

Psychiatrists have actually found that families which ob¬ 
ject too strenuously to people “knowing their business” arc 
frequent victims of unusual fatigue. The business of “keep¬ 
ing on guard” is simply too much for most people. (Highly 
suspicious individuals, incidentally, are almost always vic¬ 
tims of chronic exhaustion.) Thus, as far as relations with 
the community are concerned, it’s often the families with the 
least pretenses and “secrets” which are best insured against 
continual tiredness. 

Another revolutionary discovery scientists have recently 
made about fatigue is, on the surface, likely to seem one of 
the most incredible of the lot: tired families they’ve found, 
frequently only make the fatigue worse by cutting down on 
their activities; instead these families often need to take 
on more activities. 

“My family never seems to have any fun,” one woman 
told her doctor not long ago. “We’re always too played out. 
Going to a movie is about all we’re up to. Isn’t there some¬ 
thing we can do?” 

Knowing each member of the family well enough to be 
aware that no physical complications were involved, the 
doctor literally knocked the woman off her feet by sug¬ 
gesting a quickened pace of living for all of them—a new 
recreational project every week or so. lots more exercise, 
membership in some clubs. “And don’t say it’ll kill you,” 
he added. “It won’t. It’ll make you feel alive again.” 

Obviously expecting they’d never survive, the family 
nonetheless gave it a try. And to their increasing amazement, 
they found that the more they did, the more they felt like 
doing. They’re not a tired family anymore. 

“The most inactive life is frequently the most tiring,” 
says Dr. Rex Hersey, the well-known psychologist, “because 
boredom is among the emotions most likely to cause 
fatigue.” 

Talking with a group of young working women with the 
same hours, doing the same work. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth made 
a striking discovery. The tired ones, she found, were fre¬ 
quently the girls with no plans for evenings, few interests 
outside their work. The girls $Jill peppy at the end of the 
day, however, often had dates, and usually a steadily inter¬ 
esting social life. 

The fatigue we experience. Dr. Gilbreth concluded, may 
have little relation to our activities at the moment. Instead 




it may be caused by what we know lies ahead five hours 
from now. 

One Long Island mother occasionally rounds up her off¬ 
spring during the summer vacation to undertake some major 
household chore. “If there’s nothing coming up that eve¬ 
ning,” she says, “I’m likely to be driven wild with the 
incessant complaints of tiredness. But if they’re excited 
about ‘big doings’ that night, we can go through the job 
like a breeze. 

“Now I’ve learned that lesson,” she adds. “I plan our 
work projects for the same days as ‘big doings.’ ” 

Not long ago, I talked to a remarkable great-grandfather, 
nationally famous himself and the head of a family re¬ 
nowned for its fabulous energy. “When I was in college,” 
he told me, “I was a student of the famous psychologist, 
William James. He used to emphasize to us that excitement, 
ideas, and effort are what give energy. I taught that to my 
children, and they’ve taught it to theirs. That’s why we’re 
so well known for getting things done.” 

Interesting activity, authorities agree, really does gener¬ 
ate energy. And that’s why a more active life often is the 
best cure, strange as it sounds, for the feeling that it isn’t 
even possible to move another step. 

Played out Planning Ahead? 

Scientists at the Fatigue Laboratory of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity have come up with another outstanding discovery 
about human tiredness. They’ve found that often what plays 
us out is not what we do but the way in which we go about 
it. And this is particularly significant in relation to “family 
fatigue,” experts say, because family members—through 
living together—do a lot of things in much the same manner 
other members do. 

For example, family members often share a fervor for 
“planning ahead.” When done within reasonable limits, of 
course, this is a fine idea. But when carried to the extreme, 
it can play out anybody. (As a matter of fact, experts say. 
our success in warding off fatigue depends largely upon our 
ability to keep to the middle of the road in most situations.) 


One psychiatrist told me of a young buyer for a depart¬ 
ment store who consulted him because his job was beginning 
to “get him down.” In talking with the man, the doctor 
found that his major difficulty was an overwhelming desire 
to be “ready” for whatever troubles he might encounter— 
tomorrow, next week, even next year. “My folks always 
emphasized planning,” he said. “They were invariably pre¬ 
paring for whatever was around the corner.” 

Are You a Worry Bird? 

“And in carrying out the same idea,” the doctor mur¬ 
mured. “you’ve not only had to live with today’s troubles 
but with tomorrow’s as well—and even with those that 
aren’t likely to happen but which just might. No wonder 
you’re worn out.” 

It wasn’t until he learned how to live on a more com¬ 
pletely day-to-day basis that this man really started to 
live again. 

“Speaking of tired families,” another doctor told me, “I’ve 
seen them time and again, too worn out with continually 
‘planning ahead’ to ever enjoy today. But, ironically enough, 
if they’d ‘only learn how to make the most of the moment, 
they’d actually have a lot more energy for coping with 
tomorrow.” 

Some families may encounter difficulty, of course, in 
determining what factors are causing them fatigue. In this 
case, one’s physician should probably be consulted first of 
all. If he finds no physical basis for the “family fatigue,” 
skilled counselors employed by family service agencies are 
often adept at helping parents identify what could be pro¬ 
moting generalized tiredness. And public health nurses, 
home economists on the staffs of utility companies, family 
life workers in university extension departments, and coun¬ 
selors attached to schools, clinics, and churches can often 
offer other help. 

The vital point, according to experts in this field, is that 
the normal state of*any human is one of immense vitality 
and tremendous joy in living. This being the case, they say. 
why should a family consider settling for less? The End 



Group activity with father at the helm is one solution to chronic family fatigue. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ALEX ROSS 

One minute the band was rasping out 
something he had never heard; the next 
it had dipped into the past and come up 
with this old song. As he listened, the 
laughter died on his lips and he suffered 
a pang of nostalgia or loneliness or de¬ 
spair such as he had never known. When 
he left the night club, he was still feel¬ 
ing weak and was still seeking the ex¬ 
planation. The tune had held a special 
meaning for his wife and him, but she 
had divorced him over two years ago— 
at his suggestion—and, since then, he 
had been out of touch with her and also, 
apparently, untroubled by regrets. 

Usually debonair, and gregarious, he 
was inclined at first to regard this ex¬ 
perience as a temporary lapse. But he 
had to revise his opinion, for all through 
that winter abroad the song kept com¬ 
ing back. A face, seen fleetingly in a 
crowd, the odor of flowers or of perfume, 
was enough to start it up in his mind, 
and each time it drowned him again in 
memories of the woman he had married 
and of their son, who now was in her 
custody. 

In May, he was called back to New 
York for reassignment. There, awaiting 
him in the office of his newspaper, he 


T all, with prematurely graying hair, 
a narrow, aristocratic face, and 
luminous black eyes, James Mc- 
Carten nearly always attracted attention 
in public places. As he entered the lobby 
of the Fairmont Inn, a colonial building 
on an elm-lined street, bordering the 
I campus of Fairmont Academy, two 
I teen-aged students eyed him wistfully 
I and the plain young woman behind 
■ the desk took on a sudden fluttery 
I look. Approaching her, he asked: 
b “Would you be kind enough to tell 
K me the number of Mrs. McCarten’s 
■ room?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “Two-twelve 
—second floor.” 

He thanked her and. ignoring the 
house telephone, sauntered over to 
^^9 the elevator. The moment he stepped 
IjiL inside, he seemed to hear a snatch 
of song, faint and thin: “Kiss me 
JP once, kiss me twice, and kiss me 
once again. It’s been a long, long 
time. . . .” His own thoughts were the 
orchestra, and simultaneously they car¬ 
ried him back to a night in Paris, seven 
months ago. 

He had been at Ciro’s that night with 
a group of other foreign correspondents. 


The hoy'n face told him nothing. but then 
he Maid flatly. "I irant to he irith you .' 9 


Would she take him back—this twite he 9 d 
left twith hardly a backward glance? Ia 
his urgeacy to make her see his sudden 
need 9 he almost forgot he also had a son 
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found a letter from a Dr. Kendricks, the 
headmaster of some school he’d never 
heard of. 

“If you can spare the time,” it said, 
“I’d like to talk over the case of your son, 
who is completing his first year at Fair¬ 
mont Academy. Ned hasn’t managed to 
adjust himself very well to school, and 
it occurred to me that you might be in¬ 
terested in looking into the matter.” 

F irst the song, now the letter. It 
was like a plot to return him to 
his family, he thought, then add¬ 
ing the last word to the argument that 
had been occupying him for months: 
“After all, I may as well marry her again 
as go on like this—” 

And all at once, to his astonishment, 
he was as excited as an adolescent in the 
throes of first love. 

Her room was at the far end of the 
second-floor hall. A muffled “Who is it?” 
answered his knock. He smiled but did 
not answer, and he was still smiling when 
the door opened. 

“She’s changed,” he thought imme¬ 
diately. Her face, with its clear dark eyes, 
sensitive mouth, and small firm chin, 
seemed at once familiar and strange. But, 
before he could decide where the strange¬ 
ness lay, her absolute stillness arrested 
his thoughts, as it had his smile. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked uncer¬ 
tainly. “Do I look like a ghost?” 

She replied in a low voice, “I’m sorry. 
You surprised me.” 

He had meant to surprise her—having 
learned from the headmaster’s secretary 
that she was here to spend the weekend 
and, more important, was still using his 
name. The idea of strolling in unan¬ 
nounced and asking her to marry him 
again had seemed exactly in the spirit 
of the smart domestic comedy they had 
rung the curtain down on three years 
ago. Now, as he watched her move away, 
he felt that he had wandered by mistake 
into some sort of problem play. She cer¬ 
tainly had changed; her clean-cut pretti¬ 
ness had blurred. Then suddenly it 
struck him that her face had softened 
toward a kind of beauty which he had 
failed to recognize, and he was once more 
taken off guard and said that he had 
tried to telephone her in Boston. The 
number had been discontinued. What had 
happened? 

“We moved to a hotel in Cambridge,” 
she explained, as he took his seat oppo¬ 
site her in the cramped, nondescript 
room. 

“Don’t tell me your father gave up 
that house!” 

“He died four months ago.” 

“Oh.” He hadn’t known ;• he was sorry. 
And, while making the conventional in¬ 
quiries, he saw in fancy the immobile 
face of her father, who probably would 
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have objected to his remarrying her. 
There was no denying it: another ob¬ 
stacle to his plans had been removed. 
Only her strangeness still stood in the 
way, and strangeness usually melted in 
his presence. But, when he mentioned 
the headmaster’s letter, she put him ff 
agaiif by asking with unusual emphasis: 

“Did Dr. Kendricks tell you I was 
here?” 

“No,” he answered, wondering at her 
tone. “His secretary did.” 

“You haven’t talked to either him or 
Ned?” 

“Not yet. I wanted to see you first.” 

He was about to go on when she said 
that Ned hadn’t been getting along at 
school. “Of course, he was ill most of 
last year.” 

“How do you mean ‘ill’?” 

“They thought at first he had leukemia. 
I guess it was a form of leukemia, though 
not the most serious kind. Anyhow, he 
got over it.” 

As he stared at her, he felt another 
pit of strangeness open up between them. 
Death and illness had been her compan¬ 
ions, while he, by contrast, seemed to 
have been living in an unreal world, 
filled with musical comedy characters. 

“I didn’t want to bother you.” 

“That’s not fair, Helen! You know how 
I always felt about Ned!” 

“Yes,” she said, and without further 
comment, continued, “He’s tried to run 
away from school several times. We’ve 
done everything we could, but—” She 
hesitated. “Finally, we decided it might 
help him to change the custody arrange¬ 
ment—so you could have him part of 
the time—” 

Fine, McCarten said; his paper was 
sending him down to Washington for a 
few years; he’d love to have him. “And 
you, too,” he was going to add, but stifled 
the words because they also sounded 
cheap. 

“As a matter of fact,” he remarked 
instead, “I’ve been doing some thinking 
and this sort of ties in with it. I’m not 
sure we acted wisely three years ago—” 
He glanced up to observe the effect of 
this, but only observed the contrast be¬ 
tween her severely worn dark hair and 
the unfamiliar beauty of her face. His 
skin tingled and, before he was ready, 
he heard himself say, “Helen! Let’s get 
married again.” 

uTTelen,” he said again, groping for 

I—I words to prove himself no longer 
JL J. the person he had been. But with 
that person staring back at him from 
her eyes, all he could add was, “I’m 
serious.” 

“Yes,” she said, and glanced down at 
her hands. “I told you my father died. 
There’s something else you should know. 
He left us a very little money.” 


After looking at her blankly, he asked 
what had happened. 

“He had reverses. He never talked 
about them, but there’s not much left,” 
she said. 

“Naturally, if you’re not rich any 
more, I don’t want to marry you,” he 
said with sarcasm, and then, in a differ¬ 
ent tone, almost angrily, “I told you three 
years ago your money was one of the 
things that finished us. I contributed a 
few things myself, I guess, but that was 
certainly one—” 

While he still was speaking, she got 
up. 

“Why don’t you see Ned? I think he’d 
like to talk to you alone.” 

“All right,” he said. “But what about 
us? Wouldn’t it help him if we went 
back together again?” 

“You wouldn’t want it, Jim.” 

“You mean because of the money?” 

“It wouldn’t be your style—having to 
support both of us and make a home. 
Remember how you used to talk about 
the fools who let themselves be ‘trapped’ 
by life? You haven’t changed your phi¬ 
losophy, have you?” 

“I’ve changed a lot,” he said. “It hasn’t 
been so much fun lately.” 

“But you still want fun. That’s still 
the important thing.” 

Starting to reply, he suddenly felt 
tired. The conversation had pulled him 
apart, and now the side of himself he 
had just denied, the sophisticated side, 
slipped back and changed his perspec¬ 
tive. With an effort, he got to his feet and 
smiled. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll talk to Ned.” 

O n his way across the campus, he 
tried to discard the feelings left 
from the interview. He’d learned 
his lesson. What did she want? The 
money didn’t matter so much. He knew 
people who were miserable on $100,000 
a year. What mattered was how you got 
along together. 

Until this moment unconscious of his 
surroundings, he looked up now and 
found himself nearing the first of three 
red brick dormitories, drawn up in pa¬ 
rade formation along the west side of 
the campus. The sight affected him un¬ 
pleasantly : fake colonial architecture, 
trees set out just so. He didn’t blame 
the kid for trying to run away. “Probably 
wanted to see the world,” he thought, 
“like his old man.” And, smiling a little 
wryly, he entered a doorway gabled in 
white wood. 

A boy with blond hair, wearing noth¬ 
ing but a bath towel, darted into the hall 
and jerked to a stop. 

“Does Ned McCarten live here?” 
“First room on the right next floor,” 
the youngster piped in one breath, and 
shot away to disappear in a cloud of 


steam that billowed out of a bathroom 
at the end of the hall. 

McCarten climbed bare wooden stairs 
to a door as white as the other one he 
had faced this afternoon. The similarity 
was not lost on him, and, with less than 
his usual assurance, he knocked for the 
second time today. 

A faint shuffling sounded inside; then 
the door opened on a solemn-looking lit¬ 
tle boy. He had been only eight when 
McCarten had seen him last. Now he 
was eleven, but at first glance he did not 
seem to have grown up to his long flan¬ 
nel pants and polo shirt. A shock of 
black hair fell over his bony forehead; 
he had his father’s thin, dark face, his 
father’s black eyes, lighting with ex¬ 
citement. 

Before McCarten could decide whether 
to kiss him or shake hands, Ned solved 
the problem by holding out his hand; 
and it was then, with the childish hand 
in his, the childish voice saying. “Dad!” 
that he discovered that he was not ad¬ 
dressing a child. It struck him like a 
charge of electricity, a sort of singleness 
of purpose, an intense self-possession— 
he couldn’t put a word to it, but at a 
stroke it made him revise his earlier im¬ 
pression. There was nothing childish 
about this boy: he was a force. 

Entering the room, McCarten felt as 
ill at ease as he had a while ago in the 
room at the inn. But as he glanced 
around, nqticing the pennants and photo¬ 
graphs, the textbooks, random food and 
sporting gear, the relationship between 
father and son, which had seemed re¬ 
versed for a minute, was righted. He was 
the mature man; Ned, intense and self- 
possessed as he might be. was only a 
schoolboy, with a schoolboy’s interests. 
“He’s a rebel, that’s all.” McCarten as¬ 
sured himself. “A chip off the old block!” 
Taking his seat on the daybed, he said: 

“It’s good to see you. You’ve grown 
up. You look fine.” 

I n deference to the adult tone of 
the words, Ned gave signs of shy¬ 
ness. Lowering his eyes, which had 
been fastened steadily on his father, he 
sat down in a battered leather armchair 
and mumbled that it was good to see 
him, too. 

“I’ve been talking to your mother,” 
McCarten continued easily. “She’s afraid 
you don’t like it here. Is that right?” 

For a moment, the boy’s foot scuffed 
the carpet. Then he said in a flat voice, 
“I want to be with you.” 

Warmed and a little embarrassed, Mc¬ 
Carten reached into his jacket pocket 
and pulled out a thin black case. “That 
reminds me,” he said and, opening the 
lid, displayed the wrist watch lying in¬ 
side. It was an expensive watch, in gold 
and platinum. Suspecting now, for the 


first time, that it might be a bit ostenta¬ 
tious, even half-suspecting his motives 
in buying it, he added deprecatingly, 
“You’ve probably got one already, but 
I saw this in a window and thought 
you might like it.” 

His son took the watch as though it 
were some strange object of mysterious 
purpose. About to josh him. McCarten 
checked himself. The boy was not cry¬ 
ing the way boys usually do; he was 
just sitting there quietly, staring at the 
watch, and there were tears in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” McCarten asked. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

« /-'jure,” Ned said, apparently forget- 

V ting about the gift. He then added, 
“Am I going to see you any more 
—I mean after this?” 

“Don’t you like going to school here?” 

“I don’t know. It’s all right, I guess, 
but I want to be with you.” 

After a pause, McCarten asked, “Is 
that why you tried to run away?” 

The boy nodded, lowering his eyes 
again to the watch. 

“You mean you wanted to find me— 
you were looking for me?” 

There was incredulity in his voice, but, 
as he drew his son out, it changed to 
deeply moving belief. Ned had not 
wanted to see the world. He had only 
wanted to see his father. First he had 
tried to reach him by letter, and there 
had been no reply (with a twinge of con¬ 
science, McCarten remembered the let¬ 
ter, which he hadn’t taken seriously. He’d 
answered it and then, being in a hurry, 
had given the answer to one of the office 
girls to mail; she must have forgotten or 
lost it). After that, Ned had run away. 
Once he had got as far as Boston, where 


the police had picked him up. The sec¬ 
ond time, a Fairmont master had dis¬ 
covered him along the road, trying to 
hitchhike to New York. 

As he listened, McCarten experienced 
the same unfamiliar feeling of inade¬ 
quacy, which had surprised him in talk¬ 
ing to his former wife. Then he realized 
suddenly what must have happened: it 
must have been Ned who had forced the 
issue, standing so firm in his purpose that 
Helen had had to agree to let his father 
be sent for. And. having yielded so much, 
might she not yield more? 

“I bet she will marry me again.” he 
thought, “no matter what she says!” 

And all at once the doubts that had 
attacked him on the campus were swept 
aside. 

“Don’t worry,” he said almost exultant¬ 
ly, “you’re going to see a lot more of 
me from now on.” 

“You mean I can come with you now?” 
Ned asked. 

“ w%i yell, you’d better finish the year 

%TL/ at school, but that’s only a few 
T T more weeks. Then—all of us may 
find ourselves living together again!” 

The boy looked at him in surprise. 

“With mother, too?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. But I hope so.” 

“Isn’t she going to marry Dr. Ken¬ 
dricks?” 

The question came so easily that it 
took McCarten a minute to grasp it. 

“Dr. Kendricks?” he repeated. “Why, 
did she say she was?” 

“She asked me if I’d like him to be 
my father.” 

“When was this?” 

“Last month.” And the boy added, 
“That was when I ran away again. I 
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(continued) 


stayed in a cottage on Plum Lake, but 
they found me.” 

McCarten’s glance traced a dark stain 
on the brown carpet, round and round. 
He was not aware of thinking, but he 
must have been, for he knew that again 
he had lost something he should have 
held on to once before. This time he 
hadn’t even been given a chance to hold 
on; he had been tricked. Helen and this 
teacher of hers had only wanted to use 
him—the boy’s attitude had been in the 
way of their marriage, and so they had 
decided to palm him off on his father— 
and he. with his head full of musical 
comedy dreams, had come running the 
minute they had called. 

S udden anger struck him, breaking 
over the name—Kendricks—and al¬ 
most drowning out his son’s voice 
saying, “Dad!” 

Startled, he swung around and only 
then realized that he had got up. Ned was 
watching him with the surprised air of 
a dog whose master was taking the wrong 
way home. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’ve got to talk to Dr. Kendricks,” 
McCarten answered heavily. 

“I’ll come with you. I can wait out¬ 
side.” 

He had to get away, McCarten thought. 
He had to see Kendricks while the anger 
was on him. otherwise it would do no 
good. He couldn’t waste time arguing. 

“All right,” he said, and turning, he 
carried with him the image of his son’s 
hurt face. 

Dr. Kendricks’ forehead was gener¬ 
ously modeled, high and wide under thin 
brown hair; he had a blunt nose, blunt 
chin, and blue eyes whose shrewd gaze 
was alternately exposed and shielded by 
the horn-rimmed glasses he had a habit 
of plucking off and popping back on. 
This afternoon, he was wearing a rumpled 
seersucker suit and a tie, which, 
McCarten decided, he must have found 
at a charity sale. As he led the way from 
the reception room into his spacioOs, 
tall-windowed office, he asked if his 
visitor had talked to Ned. 

“Yes, indeed.” McCarten said, “we had 
quite a talk. He’s out there now.” 

“He’s a nice boy.” Dr. Kendricks re¬ 
marked noncommittally and took his seat 
behind a massive flat-topped desk, the 
only modern object in sight. 

Without replying, McCarten sat down 
in a Windsor chair beside the desk. The 
anger, compressed inside him, lent his 
movements a precise deliberation. 

“Did he say anything about any of his 
misadventures?” Dr. Kendrick asked. 

“Not much.” Like a too tightly coiled 
spring, the anger jolted loose a little and 
he added, “He did mention one of his 
mother’s, though.” 
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“One of his mother’s?” 

“Well.” McCarten said, “maybe mis¬ 
adventure isn’t the right word. He just 
said that you and Helen were going to 
get married.” 

Removing his glasses. Dr. Kendricks 
gave his guest a cold glance. 

“I see.” 

“Before that,” McCarten continued, “I 
couldn’t figure out jvhy you’d written to 
me—since she has his custody. It’s ob¬ 
vious now. of course. I sympathize with 
your problem.” 

Dr. Kendricks’ face was a blank. 

“How do you define this problem?” 

“You want to get married”—Mc¬ 
Carten spread his hands in the air— 
“but Ned, for some strange reason, seems 
to prefer me as a father. It makes a 
problem.” 

“You think that’s why I wrote you?” 

“You’d like to have the custody pro¬ 
vision changed, wouldn’t you—so I can 
take Ned and you and Helen won’t be 
inconvenienced? I saw her. too, by the 
way. That’s what she said.” 

“You mean she told you that we were 
going to get married?” 

“No. She only talked about the custody. 
I didn’t find out about the marriage 
until I saw Ned.” 

Starting to put on his glasses, the 
headmaster checked them in mid-air and 
then laid them on the desk. 

“You’ll pardon me if I ask a question,” 
he said. “Why did you let Ned go in the 
first place?” 

Feeling another jolt of anger, Mc¬ 
Carten answered, “Because it seemed 
best for his sake. My wife had a lot of 
money—or seemed to have—and I wasn’t 
in much of a position to take care of 
him.” 

“But you haven’t even seen him for 
three years—” 

«-|*’m a correspondent.” McCarten said. 

I “I’ve been working abroad. Helen 

-1- must have told you how we 
thought it would be better for him to be 
with just one of us—instead of being 
shuttled back and forth. Evidently it 
hasn’t been.” 

“Do you want him now?” 

“Of course. I want him! He’s my son!” 

After a silence. Dr. Kendricks said, 
“So you talked to Helen, too.” 

“Why? Does that surprise you?” 

“No. I’m only surprised that you seem 
to think she was trying to hide our in¬ 
tentions.” 

“I don’t know what she was trying 
to do!” McCarten replied harshly. “All 
I know is what she said.” 

The headmaster shot him a quick 
glance. 

“Your feeling so strongly about it sur¬ 
prises me, too. a little. You almost sound 
as though—” He broke the sentence off 


and said abruptly. “Do you love her?” 

“What right have you got to ask that?” 

“None, probably—except that you’ve 
assumed the right to theorize about my 
private life—wrongly, as it happens. 
Helen and I aren’t going to be married.” 

“How did Ned get the idea you were?” 

“I expect his mother said something 
about it.” 

“She change her mind?” 

“No.” said Dr. Kendricks. “I changed 
mine.” 

McCarten smiled skeptically. “Why?” 

“Would you marry a woman who was 
in love with someone else?” 

“You mean Helen’s in love with some¬ 
one else?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Kendricks answered. “With 
you apparently.” 

To hide his sudden trembling, Mc¬ 
Carten took out a pack of cigarettes, and, 
as he lit one, he remembered the look 
she had given him when he left her 
room ; it had reminded him of the way 
his mother had looked at him sometimes. 
He hadn’t understood its sadness. Now 
suddenly he did. 

«t et me get this straight,” he said, 

I and stubbed his cigarette in an ash- 

J—itray. “Are you suggesting that you 
sent for me not to get rid of Ned but 
to give me a chance to remarry Helen?” 

Leaning forward, the headmaster said 
with emphasis, “In a way—yes. It seems 
that Helen and your son are fascinated 
by the memory of a man who doesn’t 
exist—and never did exist!” He held 
McCarten’s gaze for a moment and then 
lapsed again into his school-teacherish 
manner. “They’ve romanticized you. I’m 
quite sure of it now, incidentally, after 
talking to you. And the only cure I know 
of for a condition of that sort is exposure 
to reality.” 

McCarten said softly. “You want me 
around to disillusion them?” 

“I think you will disillusion them,” Dr. 
Kendricks corrected, “but I don’t want 
you to. They’re unhappy without you. 
Having you near by, where they can §ee 
you and talk to you—instead of way off 
somewhere in the glorified distance—will 
help them, one way or the other. Either, 
as you say, it will disillusion them—in 
which case I may be able to make them 
happy—or it won’t. Then perhaps you’ll 
make them happy. That’s why I wrote to 
you.” 

So, McCarten thought, it was a trick— 
although not exactly the one he had 
imagined. This was more subtle. His mind 
began to turn uneasily, trying to discount 
what he had heard, but for some reason 
the turnings only brought him face to 
face with his own image; the playboy, 
the barroom companion, a nice light 
tenor for quartets. Twice today he had 
glimpsed himself in this guise, feeling 


his own inadequacy. Sooner or later, 
Helen and Ned would feel it, too, he 
thought. 

Dr. Kendricks broke in on his reflec¬ 
tions, saying, “Did Helen happen to men¬ 
tion her present circumstances?” 

“Yes,” McCarten said. 

“If you marry her again, it won’t be 
very glamorous this time, I’m afraid. 
You’ll have real responsibilities.” 

M cCarten said, “I know,” and hear¬ 
ing the strange sound of his own 
voice, he knew at last, amazed he 
had ever let himself be maneuvered into 
a situation like this—and by a song! 
Helen had been right: it was a trap.' 
Domesticity, all the dreary little problems 
of trying to live on not quite enough—he 
had no talent for that kind of thing. He’d 
make a mess of it, no matter how hard 
he tried not to. 

From far away, from across the room, 
it seemed, he heard his own strange 
voice remark, “I’ve had people pull a lot 
of tricks on me, but this is a new one. 
You’re trying to play God!” 

His only slight chance was to leave and 
hope they’d go on romanticizing him. 
Though what would be the gain in that, 
he wondered, as long as they loved him 
and he loved them? If he ran away now, 
he’d never be able to face them again— 
let alone himself. He didn’t know. He 
didn’t know what to do. He was caught, 
hypnotized by uncertainty and by Dr. 
Kendricks’ voice saying, “I’m sorry if 
that’s how it impresses you. I didn’t ask 
for this. I found myself confronted with 
it in a painful way. It had to be solved; 
I couldn’t think of any other solution.” 

Both wanting to leave and to stay, 
McCarten got up, took a tentative step 
and stopped at the windows. Through 
them he could make out the campus, 
and, in the middle distance, his son. 
a small, foreshortened figure, still sit¬ 
ting patiently on the stone bench. And, 
as he stood there, looking out, all at 
once it was as it had been that night in 
Paris when he heard the song. Nameless 
emotion poured over him. Gradually it 
receded, and he became aware, as he 
had been aware of few things in his 
adult life, of what his boy had done. 
Alone, deserted by his father, surren¬ 
dered, in a sense, by his mother, Ned had 
been pitted against this formidable man, 
a man who could coldly conceive and 
carry out a plan of this kind. Not only 
had he been pitted against him, he had 
won—up to now. All by himself, he had 
kept his mother from marrying again 
and finally had forced the return of the 
father he wanted. He had made up a 
father for himself out of whole cloth, an 
ideal father, and then by a miracle had 
produced him, or a facsimile of him, in 
the flesh. 


He was a wonderful boy, McCarten 
thought, and silently humbled himself 
before his own son. 

A creaking noise aroused him. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to be going,” Dr. 
Kendricks said. 

“Yes,” McCarten replied, and feeling 
something on his cheek, brushed it off 
and was astonished when his hand came 
away wet. 

Dr. Kendricks was watching him. 

“I suppose you’ll be seeing them.” 

McCarten nodded. His attention had 
swung upon himself and he seemed to 
be looking at a wasteland, recently 
fought over and deserted. Love and anger 
and shame and then at last a towering 
wave of pure emotion all had swept 
through this place, leaving it strewn with 
broken things. In the cold light of 
humility, he could identify some of the 
wreckage: here, some twisted fragments 
of once useful principles (live intelli¬ 
gently, avoid traps, have fun); there, 
keeled over like a shot-up tank, all that 
remained of the belief he’d had in his 
own ingenuity. Feeling naked and empty, 
he turned his gaze away—and saw some¬ 
thing else. It stood a little to one side of 
the battleground, the monument of his 
son’s faith in him, its lofty spires mirac¬ 
ulously spared on the edge of ruin. 
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A long time seemed to pass. Final¬ 
ly returning to awareness, he drew 
. a breath and, finding he could 
move again, stepped over to the desk. 
“Good-by,” he said. 

Mastering his surprise, Dr. Kendricks 
took the proferred hand and ventured a 
tentative, “Good luck.” 

“Thanks,” McCarten said, and then 
crossed the room and went out without 
glancing back. 

Outside, the sun had lowered. In its 
oblique light the campus looked mel¬ 
lower, the three dormitories less artificial. 
Descending the steps of the Administra¬ 
tion Building, he saw the bench where 
Ned was sitting some fifty yards away. 
At the same moment, the boy got to his 
feet, but he did not come forward. The 
uncertainty, holding him where he was, 
showed in his posture, and on closer 
view, in his expression. 

Silently, McCarten approached; when 
they were a few feet apart, he smiled. 

“Come on,” he said, and dropped his 
arm over his son’s thin shoulders. “We’re 
going to see your mother.” 

The troubled black eyes, so like his 
own, cleared as they searched his face. 

“Are we going to have supper with 
her?” 

“Sure,” McCarten said, “we’ll have a 
lot of suppers with her—” He added, “At 
least. I hope so.” And, looking down, he 
thought, “He grins like other kids—even 
if he doesn’t cry like them.” the exd 
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t'HUCKY LOVES TOYS A\H GAMES, particularly when his mother joins him. At first doctors said he would 
never be more than a two year old. But recent tests show he will be able to go through the sixth grade, support 
himself at routine factory or farm jobs. He has good co-ordination, is skillful at picture puzzles and similar games. 
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A Retarded 
Child’s Mother 

How Mrs. Dorothea Forester, a young housewife—determined to gain a better 
life for her handicapped son and others like him—almost single handedly changed 
the thinking of her neighbors and won the state of Tennessee to her cause 

BY FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 


O n a March day in 1950 Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Forester of Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, a young couple 
with a precocious daughter of four, 
greeted the arrival of their second child, 
a son. They named him Charles, Jr.— 
and called him “Chucky” for short. 

That day the Foresters asked the ques¬ 
tion parents of a new baby always ask: 
“Doctor, is he all right?” As for every 
other parent at such a time, the question 
implied, “Is he whole in body and in 
mind?” 

“Yes” was the answer. “Your baby is 
fine.” And mentally, at least, there was 
no apparent reason why he shouldn’t have 
been. His father’s IQ was 142, in the 
top 2 per cent of the population; his 
mother’s was 127, in the top 8 per cent; 
and sister Sherry Ann had an IQ of 134. 
Chucky, of course, would be right up 
there with the rest of his family. 

By the time Chucky was three months 
old, however, the Foresters looked at each 
other uneasily. Chucky did not seem to be 
developing as swiftly as Sherry Ann. 
“Boys are normally slower than girls,” 
they were told. But there were other dis¬ 
turbing symptoms. His tongue seemed 
definitely enlarged and it frequently pro¬ 
truded. At six months the tongue pro¬ 
truded three-fourths of the time, and he 
showed no inclination to use his body or 
hold his head up. But the doctor insisted, 
“There’s nothing wrong mentally. He’s 
just a slow baby.” 

He also suffered a thyroid deficiency. 
From the time he was seven months old, 
he suffered a series of convulsions. At 
seven months, too, an X ray showed that 
he lacked wristbones. 

On his first birthday, Chucky was again 
examined. He was found suffering from 
a weakness of muscle tone and was likely 
to die. Even if he lived, he would develop 
“in slow motion,” the doctor said. Final 
judgment on mental retardation, how¬ 
ever, was withheld. 

When the boy was fifteen months old, 
the judgment did come. There was no 
doubt Chucky was mentally retarded. 


The doctor explained to Mrs. Forester 
that Chucky would not be able to sit up 
by himself for another year, perhaps a 
year and a half. He would not walk until 
he was four or five. His speech would be 
similarly late. As an adult, no more could 
be expected from him than from a two 
year old. 

Seeking a way out of this situation, 
Mrs. Forester discovered that, except for 
the wealthy, Knoxville had only two al¬ 
ternatives in the care of the retarded. He 
could be kept at home, a complete de¬ 
pendent, one for whom relatives must 
sacrifice themselves completely. Or he 
could be sent to Donelson, a Knoxville 
suburb, to the Tennessee Home and 
Training School for the Feeble-Minded. 

Mrs. Forester visited Donelson. There 
she saw children mixed in with mentally 
retarded old people; supervised by un¬ 
trained attendants; she saw children be¬ 
hind bars, denied air and play, living in 
the worst human degradation. There were 
inmates of average, even of high intel¬ 
ligence committed by relatives who wanted 
to get rid of them and were not required 
to prove their feeble-mindedness. 

Retarded Children Unprotected 

And what of the state of Tennessee? 
Was there any legislation to protect re¬ 
tarded children? Mrs. Forester found 
there was none. The education law, in 
fact, specifically provided that schooling 
in Tennessee was exclusively for children 
of “educable” mind. And as she asked 
questions and got these answers, she also 
met rebuff: “What are you worried 
about? Your son is still so young.” 

What future was there for Chucky, 
Mrs. Forester asked herself. He would 
not even be able to go to school. And, of 
course, he could never earn a living. He 
would always be dependent on his par¬ 
ents. The most haunting thought of all 
was that, no matter how much they tried 
to protect him, he might end up as part 
of the misery of the Tennessee Home and 
Training School for the Feeble-Minded. 

Brooding over Chucky’s condition, Mrs. 


Forester began to blame herself for it. 
Finally one afternoon while her husband, 
who is a millwright for ALCOA, was at 
work and Sherry Ann and Chucky were 
taking an afternoon nap, Mrs. Forester 
searched frantically in a drawer for the 
sleeping pills a doctor had given her some 
months before when she had broken her 
leg in an automobile accident. She found 
them. She took one; then she took them 
all. 

When her husband came home from 
work, he found Mrs. Forester lying on 
the floor. He rushed her to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, just in time to save her life. 
Few people knew of Mrs. Forester’s sui¬ 
cide attempt. One person who did know 
sent her, anonymously, a bracelet on 
which hung the amulet of faith—a little 
round glass ball containing a mustard 
seed. The tag accompanying the amulet 
quoted the parable of the mustard seed 
from Matthew 17:20: “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed ... nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” 

Mrs. Forester asked a nurse to bring 
her a Bible. She found the quotation, 
and read it in full: “Verily I say unto 
you. If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove: and nothing shall be im¬ 
possible to you.” 

Mrs. Forester had been near death, but 
now she felt a new vigor. Having sur¬ 
vived, she was determined to do some¬ 
thing for her child. If Knoxville and 
Tennessee made no place for Chucky 
and children like him. it was clearly up 
to her to make that place. 

She came out of the hospital with an 
attitude of determination and inquiry. 
She had known nothing about mental 
retardation and now she discovered that 
most people shared her ignorance. One 
woman asked her, “Is Chucky crazy?” A 
man asked her whether what Chucky had 
was catching. 

Mrs. Forester’s first task, she saw, was 
to learn enough about mental retarda¬ 
tion to discuss it intelligently. Reading 
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PLANS FOR KNOXVILLE’S first public training school for retarded 
children are being studied by Council for Retarded Children Mrs. Dorothea 
Forester helped organize. The city’s mayor, George Dempster (center), is 
a member. Group has already begun seven special classes in public school. 


extensively on the subject, she found 
that in the United States the mentally 
retarded—those whose minds develop 
slowly and never develop beyond a sub¬ 
normal level—number almost five mil¬ 
lion. In every thirty-three births, she 
learned, one child will be retarded. 

Challenge to Wise Parents 

Intelligent parents may have retarded 
children; idiots may have children who 
are geniuses. And the mentally re¬ 
tarded, she found, did not have to be 
abandoned, shut off in some forgotten 
attic. Only those with IQ’s under 25 
needed custodial care throughout life. 
Those with IQ’s between 25 and 50, on 
the other hand, could be trained to take 
care of their own wants, even to do sim¬ 
ple jobs in their homes and communities. 
Those with IQ’s from 50 to 70 could mas¬ 
ter the basic subjects taught in the first 
few grades of school. 

Thirty-four states, Mrs. Forester dis¬ 
covered, had educational programs for 
mentally retarded children. Tennessee 
was not one of these states. She resolved 
to make it one. 

As she read, a new world opened for 
her and her son. He and children like 
him could be trained to become happy 
members of their families and commu¬ 
nities. Meanwhile Chucky had been tested 
again. Two years, it was established, was 
not his mental limit; his was the kind of 
retardation that put him in the most ad¬ 
vanced group, the “educable” group. 
“Educables” could even find employment 
and some authorities were not adverse to 
their marrying. 


Having done her homework. Mrs. For¬ 
ester took the next step—to organize the 
parents of mentally retarded children. 
She persuaded parents of such children 
to come to a meeting to discuss problems 
and plans. She campaigned over the tele¬ 
phone, by personal visits, always urging 
and persuading, overcoming reluctance. 
She succeeded, for instance, in persuad¬ 
ing a woman who, because her son was 
retarded, had gone into solitary confine¬ 
ment, stepping out only for the mail at 
the RFD a few steps away. She persuaded 
a pastor who considered his retarded son 
merely as a cross to be borne. She was 
not always successful. Some considered 
her as aiming only at self-aggrandize¬ 
ment; some as unfeeling and unladylike. 
Even relatives asked, “Must you make 
your misfortune everybody’s business?” 
One father of a retarded boy spoke sharp¬ 
ly to his wife: “Our boy is as bright as 
any other child. I forbid you to go to 
that meeting.” 

"Our Guilt Is Our Slowness" 

On December 12. 1952. however, in the 
assembly room of the newspaper, the 
KnoxvilleJVeics-SeTtfineZ, twenty-five par¬ 
ents of retarded children timidly took 
their seats, sitting apart, keeping their 
eyes averted, so that the shame they felt 
would not be obvious to others. 

Dorothea sat on a platform with edu¬ 
cators, leaders of child welfare agencies, 
and other specialists in the field of mental 
retardation. The chairman of the meet¬ 
ing was Professor William C. Lawrence 
of the Department of Education Psy¬ 
chology of the University of Tennessee. 


Mrs. Forester got up to speak. It was 
her first public speech. “We should not 
feel ashamed,” she said. “Our only guilt 
is that we have been slow in facing and 
solving our problem. You and I will not 
live forever; so provision must be made 
for our children. And we want something 
better than the Donelson home. We must 
train our children in our own homes. We 
must make them self-sufficient. Those who 
are able must be sent to school.” 

That night the Knox County Council 
for Retarded Children was formed. Mrs. 
Forester was elected its first president. 

Public Drive for Funds 

Then began a drive for funds for the 
Council and its cause. Mrs. Forester 
talked to the city’s leading clubs. She 
called on Mayor George R. Dempster. “I 
have come to discuss the forgotten ele¬ 
ment in our population.” she told him. 

He had never met her before, but felt 
instant admiration for her because, as he 
says, “she was bold enough to let the 
world know about her son.” He wrote a 
check for $100 and agreed to take part 
in a fund-raising jalopy race which the 
Foresters, hot-rod enthusiasts, had ar¬ 
ranged for the cause. The race, with all 
its fanfare, not only brought the cause 
of retarded children in Knoxville $1,000 
but also focused the interest of the peo¬ 
ple of Knoxville on the Council. 

Mrs. Forester next approached Wil¬ 
son New. Superintendent of Knoxville 
Schools, and Ted Ballard. Supervisor of 
Special Education. Superintendent New 
listened to her story sympathetically, yet 
cautiously. Twenty-seven years earlier he 
himself had set up a class for retarded 
children in Chattanooga. For lack of pub¬ 
lic support the class had been discon¬ 
tinued. 

New and Ballard explained that Ten¬ 
nessee law was against them; that, ac¬ 
cording to law, a retarded child was not 
eligible to attend a class supported by 
state funds. In the summer of 1953, how¬ 
ever. funds for an experimental class for 
trainables was provided by the City 
Welfare Department. 

The City Council, too, urged on by the 
mayor and Mrs. Forester, appropriated 
money for opening a school for train¬ 
ables—$10,000 in 1954 and $13,048 in 
1955. “Not a man in the Council.” says 
the mayor, “had ever given a thought to 
the problem of retarded children, but all 
seven councilmen voted unanimously for 
the appropriation. We now also have 
seven classes for educables in the Knox¬ 
ville public schools. But.” the mayor 
continued, “this is only a beginning. I 
look forward to the day when the child 
whom nature has deprived will get his 
full share.” 

On November 21, 1954, in a canary- 
colored room, fifteen by twenty-seven 
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feet, with equipment and furnishings 
provided largely by private citizens and 
organizations, solicited by Mrs. Forester, 
the first Knoxville School for trainables 
was launched. Tennessee’s governor, 
Frank Clement, was present. Urged by 
Mrs. Forester and others, he had visited 
Donelson and seen the deplorable condi¬ 
tions for himself. He had been instru¬ 
mental in creating a new state depart¬ 
ment of health, headed by a psychiatrist 
who is in the governor’s cabinet. Now at 
the opening of the school, he talked with 
teachers, with parents, with the children. 
Mrs. Forester and the Knox County Coun¬ 
cil, however, wanted more than this. They 
persuaded the governor and he persuaded 
the legislature to enact a law (effective 
July 1, 1955) to make state funds avail¬ 
able to local school boards in financing 
programs for the mentally retarded, and, 
to provide for study of the best ways to 
meet the children’s needs. For 1955-56, 
the appropriation is $100,000; for 1956- 
57, $130,000. 

“Of course,” says the governor, “this 
is a small beginning. Our ultimate ob¬ 
jective is to offer every mentally retarded 
child the opportunity to realize the abili¬ 
ties he does have. We must break down 
two barriers—the barrier that keeps him 
from education and the barrier that sepa¬ 
rates him from the community.” 

Dorothea Inspires Crusaders 

And of Dorothea Forester, the governor 
says, “The inspiration as well as the 
tangible achievement of persons like Mrs. 
Dorothea Forester has prompted those of 
us who are public servants to do more on 
behalf of these deserving children. If 
people like Mrs. Forester were not inter¬ 
ested, if they did not provide the spur, it 
would be unlikely that, with so many 
other problems to face, governors and 
other public servants could do this job, 
too.” 

While Mrs. Forester worked on, her 
husband, a quiet man, looked with amaze¬ 
ment at the changes in his wife. She had 
developed into a civic leader, a platform 
personality, a radio speaker, a committee 
woman. She had made many friends and 
many enemies. She was a public figure, 
frequently away from home. 

One day, in 1953, Charles came across 
what seemed like an incredible caption 
in the News-Sentinel: “Mrs. Forester 
Praises Work at Home for Feeble- 
Minded.” Dorothea was quoted as having 
told reporters, “I am very much im¬ 
pressed with the clean-up taking place at 
the Tennessee Home for the Feeble- 
Minded at Donelson. We made a tour of 
Donelson, and found that Dr. Willard 
Segerson, the new superintendent of the 
home, is doing a wonderful job of bring¬ 
ing about better living conditions for the 
children there. He is limited in his 


budget, but he is making the most of 
what he has.” 

Despite her outside activity, Mrs. For¬ 
ester spends much time with Chucky, 
whom she calls “my little bugger.” She 
enjoys seeing him race around in his red 
fire truck, or gallop on his rocking horse. 
She enjoys his enjoyment of his favorite 
record, Spike Jones’s Shake, Rattle, and 
Roll. And she enjoys his affectionate call 
for “sugar”—his word for a kiss from his 
mother. To strengthen his back muscles 
and his head, she does exercises with 
him. “I want him to be a real boy,” she 
says. “The day he has his first fight I’ll 
celebrate.” 

When she can, she takes him places 
with her. That is part of her fight for him 
to appear among people, accepted and 
unashamed, equal on his own terms. Out 
in public, he is an affectionate child who 
even cuddles up to strangers. . 

In helping Chucky develop, Mrs. For¬ 
ester has worked very closely with Dr. 
George Zirkle, his pediatrician, and 
Claud R. Hall of the Knoxville Mental 
Health Center, who is his clinical psy¬ 
chologist. “These men,” she says, “have 
been very kind by always being blunt 
with me.” 

Chucky’s IQ is now 64. Though the IQ 
of mentally retarded children usually 
remains constant, Chucky’s changes be¬ 
cause his thyroid deficiency is partly re¬ 
sponsible for retardation. As this con¬ 
dition changes, the IQ fluctuates a little. 
He may therefore gain a few points. 

Today he is a healthy youngster except 
for the thyroid deficiency, which is ad¬ 
justing itself, and for a calcium deposit 
on the arm, which will eventually need 
surgery. To raise money for this opera¬ 
tion, Mrs. Forester has recently become a 
policewoman. 

Chucky plays with other children— 
normal and retarded ones—and has a 
wonderful time at the many picnics ar¬ 
ranged by the Council for Retarded Chil¬ 
dren at Chilhowee, a city park. At five 
he enjoys the kind of toys a three year 
old enjoys. He walks as well as any non- 
retarded child of his age. He runs fast, 
and his movements are quick. His co¬ 
ordination is good and he is skillful in 
manipulating his fingers doing puzzles. 

Chucky Is Progressing 

Although he is a slow eater and piddles 
as he eats, he feeds himself. He dresses 
himself with some help from Mrs. For¬ 
ester, who takes care of buttons and ties 
shoelaces. He enjoys managing his own 
zippers. He chatters incessantly, but al¬ 
though he is five, his speech is that of a 
child between eighteen months and two 
years. Three-fourths of his speech consists 
of single words, although he does use 
some two- or three-word combinations. He 
does not speak sentences. 


When he is six, Chucky will join the 
Knoxville classes for trainables. Some 
two or three years later, he will join the 
classes for “educables.” He is expected 
to finish the fifth or sixth grade of formal 
schooling. He will be able to earn his 
living doing routine factory and farm 
jobs. 

Mr. Hall, looking ahead to Chucky’s 
future, says, “He can achieve happiness in 
his own terms. His demands will not be 
as great as those of the normal individual. 
As a matter of fact, he’s a happy young¬ 
ster today.” 

Mrs. Forester has lost all traces of 
guilt. She understands now that neither 
she nor Charles is in any way responsible 
for Chucky’s mental retardation, since 
there is no hereditary basis for it. 

Faith Moves Mountains 

Mountains have been moved by Mrs. 
Forester’s faith and determination. Mrs. 
Audrey Thomas, the mother of a little 
girl whose retardation Dorothea spotted 
at a health station one afternoon, says, 
“Mrs. Forester made me see. I am entire¬ 
ly happy about my little girl now. God 
sent her as well as my other two children. 
She is one of us. I want her to do with 
what she has. She is doing fine. She is 
at the head of the trainable class and I’m 
proud of her.” 

Mrs. Joe Carter, Jr., another council 
member, says, “At first when you find out 
your child is retarded, you think you’re 
the only one. When you join the council, 
you find there are others. You can’t talk 
to parents of normal children. They 
don’t understand. But at the council you 
talk out loud. People understand. And 
you feel better.” 

Cubert Voiles, the present president of 
the council (Mrs. Forester is now a board 
member) says. “My retarded boy is now 
thirteen. My wife and I didn’t know how 
to explain his condition to our normal 
sons. Then Dorothea changed our out¬ 
look. Our whole family understands now.” 

After reflecting for a moment, Mr. 
Voiles adds, “Before Dorothea began her 
crusade, there was no public demand for 
the kind of education our children need. 
Officials did nothing. Dorothea created 
the demand. Now officials are alive to it. 
And our children have a future.” 

The End 
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At the age of twelve she had put a frog in his bed. At twenty 
she conked him with a bottle. Obviously she’d always loved him 


BY WILLARD TEMPLE 

ear George: 

I have no doubt you will be 
surprised to hear from me as our 
correspondence has lapsed over recent 
years, but I understand you are doing 
very well in the city and your friends 
back here in Lonesome Valley wish you 
continued success. 

The reason for this letter is that Mrs. 
Thatcher and I have a favor to request. 
Our daughter. Ellen, whom you will re¬ 
member. left on the 9:30 train this morn¬ 
ing for the city. She had an excellent 
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position with McHartley and McHartley 
(real estate and insurance you may re¬ 
call), and we were amazed when she 
announced with no warning that she had 
given up her job and had drawn all of 
her savings out of the bank. 

It is difficult to dissuade a young girl, 
as perhaps you know, so her mother and 
I. after remonstrating with her briefly 
and ineffectually, gave in. By long-dis¬ 
tance telephone I arranged for her to stay 
at the Parker Arms which is. I believe, 
a hotel for single women. I talked with 


the proprietor, who assured me that 
Ellen would be well taken care of, but 
perhaps it would not be too much to ask 
if you would look in on occasion and 
keep a weather eye on her, so to speak. 
A note to us from time to time would be 
appreciated if you would not mind. 

With all good wishes, 
Jordan Thatcher 

Dear Mr. Thatcher: 

It was nice to hear from you. I remem¬ 
ber very well how you folks took care 




"One thing led to another, so I did what seemed best at the moment.” 


of me when I was a boy. It will be a 
pleasure to repay some of your kindness. 

The Parker Arms is a very reputable 
hotel for bachelor girls. I called there 
this afternoon and spoke briefly with 
Ellen in the lobby. This is the only sec¬ 
tion of the hotel where males are admit¬ 
ted. Ellen was twelve years old when I 
last saw her and she certainly has 
changed. She seemed very excited about 
being in the city, although she spoke 
somewhat disparagingly of the Parker 
Arms. No doubt she will like it better 
after she has become acquainted. 

I will not be able to see a great deal 
of her at this time because of certain 
personal conditions. I am engaged to be 
married to a very lovely girl, a Miss 
Judith Ross, who is at present out of the 
city owing to illness on the part of her 
mother. However, although I cannot go 
charging in and out of the Parker Arms 
to a great extent, I will certainly keep 
an eye on Ellen. And when Judith and 
I are married, we will be more than 
pleased to have her at our apartment fre¬ 
quently, and act as occasional chaperones. 

All the best, 
George Murdock 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

Well, here I am. I am going to start 
looking for a job tomorrow. Guess who 


I bumped into in the lobby of the Parker 
Arms. Nobody but George Murdock, the 
onetime idol of my girlish dreams. What 
a comedown. When I was twelve and 
George was a high-school senior, I thought 
he was a real doll, but he has become a 
creep. He stood in the lobby and twisted 
his hat in his hands and looked at his 
feet. It was painful. I know you always 
thought highly of him, so I was polite 
and went around the corner with him to 
a sort of cafe. We were only there for a 
few minutes when he said he had to 
leave and rushed off. Personally, I think 
George is the type of person who should 
never have left Lonesome Valley. 

Love, 

Ellen 

.Judith. Dear: 

How is your mother? I hope you aren’t 
too bored out there in the country, but 
the city is absolutely dead, no parties, 
and you haven’t missed a thing. Well, 
hardly a thing. 

Tl;ere is a new place, the Turf Club, 
and guess whom I ran into there the other 
day. Nobody but your little old fiance, 
George. He was with a gorgeous blonde 
I’d never seen before. He rushed her out 
while I was table hopping in their direc¬ 
tion. and then an hour later he telephoned 
me and explained that she is sort of a 


cousin of his. No other news, darling,* 
from your old school chum. 

Love, 

Phyllis 

Judith, Darling: 

You will never know how much I miss 
you. At night I just read or sprawl in 
front of the TV. The city seems deserted. 

I have told you about the Thatchers 
who took me under their wing for a cou¬ 
ple of years back in Lonesome Valley. 
They have a daughter who has hit town, 
and they asked me to look her up. I had 
to go and pay my respects of course. 
What a bore! She was a horrible kid 
who put a frog in my bed years ago. I 
suppose I will have to do my duty, give 
her a rubberneck tour, a trip through 
the museum, or something. The only 
trouble with living in the city is that these 
small town visiting firemen are always 
showing up. 

Come back soon, and I hope your 
mother’s gall bladder is better. 

Lovingly, 

George 

Dear Ellen: 

Your mother and I were very disturbed 
to receive your letter this morning. Why 
aren’t you writing from the Parker Arms? 
Where is 17 Casey Court? Your mother 
(continued) 63 
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and I dislike the sound of it. You say 
you have a one-room apartment, it is 
cheaper, and you are economizing. Your 
mother and I never noticed before any 
desire on your part to economize. We 
doubt very much if this is a wise move. 

You should consult with George Mur¬ 
dock before making any important de¬ 
cisions. We were equally disturbed by 
your references to George as a “creep.” 
He was always a leader here in Lonesome 
Valley and a fine upstanding boy in every 
way. Certainly he is not a “creep,” what¬ 
ever that may be. Possibly he is merely 
shy. Under that shyness I am sure if you 
will but look you will discover his ster¬ 
ling qualities. 

Love, 

Dad 

Judith, My Own: 

Listen, darling, of course I love you, 
dammit. Yes, I was in the Turf Club a 
couple of times with a blonde. I can ex¬ 
plain everything. That catty Phyllis must 
live in the Turf Club. When we’re mar¬ 
ried, I hope we don’t find her crawling 
out of the woodwork. 

What happened was I told you in a 
previous letter I had to take this Ellen 
Thatcher to a museum or something. I 
made a date with her for Sunday morn¬ 
ing. That shows I’m pure. If I’d been 
doing anything wrong. I’d have done it 
on Saturday night. You can’t do anything 
wrong on Sunday morning. I could have 
taken her to a night club on Saturday 
night, but I made the date for Sunday 
morning at eleven. And we went to the 
museum, but it was closed. It doesn’t 
open until one o’clock. 

So what could I do, honey. I couldn’t 
just take her home. What is there to do 
in this town on Sunday morning? Well 
the Turf Club serves a sort of brunch 
and they have an orchestra. We went 
there for a couple of hours. It was all 
very innocent. We sat and reminisced 
about Lonesome Valley. 

Just to show you how devoted I am, I 
told Ellen about us. how we’re engaged 
and everything. I showed her your pic¬ 
ture that I carry around in my wallet. 
I’ve had it a long time and it’s kind of 
spotted and faded, so it doesn’t do you 
justice, but she said you looked sweet. 

Come home soon, darling. Every hour 
that you’re away is like a minute. I mean 
that doesn’t sound right; it’s the other 
way around. If your mother could keep 
her mitts away from the candy and des¬ 
sert departments, none of this confusion 
would have happened. Come home! 

Love, 

George 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

I wish you’d stop worrying about me. 
Casey Court is full of respectable married 


people. I like it much better than the 
Parker Arms. The Parker Arms is for 
career girls—you know, the kind of girls 
who are devoted to their careers. I mean 
I haven’t really got a career—I can just 
type and take shorthand, and not so good 
at that. I’m not really terribly interested 
in a career. I’m sort of more interested 
in men, meeting interesting fellows, and 
there are a lot more here than in Lone¬ 
some Valley. 

But I guess I was wrong about George. 
He isn’t really a creep. I think it’s just 
some sort of nervous affliction. Whenever 
he’s been with me he sort of keeps look¬ 
ing over his shoulder. He has a kind of 
manner as though he expects any minute 
to have a hand fall on his shoulder and 
a voice say, “The game’s up, Murdock. 
Come along quietly.” 

I hope he isn’t in any trouble. He works 
for the Trust Department of a bank, and 
I hope he hasn’t been embezzling securi¬ 
ties or something. He sort, of acts that 

But he’s really very thoughtful. He’s 
even taking an interest in my male 
friends. He’s bringing a fellow around 
to meet me tomorrow night and we’re 
going out to dinner. Isn’t that sweet of 
George? 

Love, 

Ellen 

Dear Ellen: 

The idea that George Murdock could 
be an embezzler is preposterous. He was 
an Eagle Scout at the age of sixteen. We 
are very much relieved to know that he 
is selecting escorts for you. This takes 
a heavy load off your mother’s mind and 
mine. 

Love, 

Dad 

Judith, My Darling: 

Well, you will be glad to know I have 
finally solved the problem of that corn- 
fed gal from Lonesome Valley. Why 
didn’t I think of it sooner? I turned her 
over to Mike Chadwick. You know what 
a smooth operator Chadwick is. I just 
took Chadwick over and introduced them, 
and then old George just backed off and 
let nature take its course. 

Things must be different in Lonesome 
Valley than when I was there. I guess 
television has changed it, made people 
more sophisticated or. something. Anyway 
I think there is something about Ellen— 
she could handle the Marines without 
being fazed. Did I ever tell you about 
the time she put a frog in my bed? 

So now this problem is solved, and I 
am back to mooning in my apartment 
nights. Tell your ma to lay off the banana 
cream pie and come on home. 

Love. 

George 
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Dear George: 

In the first place Phyllis Harper has 
been my dearest and closest friend since 
we were roommates at Miss Sharpe’s. If 
she wrote me about seeing you somewhere 
with another girl, she did it with my best 
interest at heart. Furthermore, George 
Murdock, you can think again if you be¬ 
lieve for one minute that after our mar¬ 
riage I am going to abandon Phyllis for 
those uncouth friends of yours. 

Also there is no need for you to insult 
my mother, and you can lay off making 
cracks about her gall bladder. 

As for Mike Chadwick, I wonder if 
this is your idea of a joke. If so, it is in 
the worst possible taste. You know very 
well Mike threatened to quit his job and 
seek his fortune in South America when 
he heard we had become engaged. Now 
you seem to be telling me that he is 
going to get over it as soon as he meets 
another girl. Believe me I am going to 
have a few things to say to a few people 
when I get back to the city. If you think 
a frog in your bed is bad, George Mur¬ 
dock, you ain’t seen nothin’. 

P.S. Thanks for the flowers and candy, 


or are you trying to corrupt my mother, 
you worm? 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

This is mainly to let you know I was 
completely wrong about George Mur¬ 
dock. He may be on the quiet side, but 
he certainly knows how to pick an escort 
for a girl. He brought this very handsome 
boy around who is showing me the city, 
and I don’t exactly mean museums. 

I mean culture is fine, and I love to 
read, and someday I plan to join the 
League of Women Voters and go to sym¬ 
phonies and do good works and all like 
that, but I mean a girl isn’t young for¬ 
ever, and this boy George brought around 
— his name is Mike Chadwick—he knows 
everything about the city. He took me. 
for example, to a little smoky place where 
they have this marvelous piano player. 
Then we went to a night club that is very 
popular and crowded. 

So I’m having a simply delirious time. 
George called last Sunday. He wanted to 
know if I wanted to go to the museum. 
I told him no. The museum is going to 
be here for a long time and the night 
clubs come and go. so I have plenty of 
time to go through the museum. 


Oh, yes, I am working. I have a job 
with an insurance firm. I must say that 
all this talk about big cities being heart¬ 
less is absolutely ridiculous. I have never 
known such friendly people. 

Ellen 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

It was sweet talking to you on the phone 
last night, but there was nothing for you 
to be worried about, not then anyway. 
However, after you hung up, I decided to 
take your advice and call George Mur¬ 
dock. Just as you suggested, I told him 
I’d be delighted to see the museum. 

Well! What I am about to tell you is 
only because you have always thought 
so highly of George Murdock. I want 
you to brace yourselves because what 
happened is George Murdock, quiet, 
loyal, self-effacing, sneaky, furtive Georg" 
Murdock, the sly one, practically ab¬ 
ducted me in that museum. 

Well! All I can say is that a girl has 
a fifty-fifty chance in a smoky night club, 
but when she is trapped inside the Egyp¬ 
tian tomb or something, it is another 
story. Heaven knows what might have 
happened if a small Boy Scout hadn’t 
( continued) 
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"There was George swaying a bit and waving a chicken leg.” 
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wandered in. I guess he thought for a 
minute we were a couple of mummies. 
And you should have heard quiet old 
George Murdock. 

Well! All I can say is some Eagle Scout 
he must have been. He called the boy a 
little punk. I bet George cheated on his 
merit badges, that’s what I bet. 

Of course when we got out into the 
open he apologized like crazy. He gave 
me some story about how he had a sud¬ 
den feeling about those old Pharaohs 
turning to dust and time was fleeting 
and he had a sudden urge not to waste 
a minute. Really, I don’t know what he 
was talking about. 

George, I said to him, you’re engaged 
to be married and you can’t do this sort 
of thing. He agreed with me and said 
his girl had gone away for a couple of 
weeks because of her mother’s gall blad¬ 
der. I told him he had to be patient and 
he said I was right, he’d try. So we went 
home and after he had promised to be 
good and everything he tried to kiss me 
again. Then after I had talked him out 
of that, he had the brazen nerve and ef¬ 
frontery to say that I should watch out 
for Mike Chadwick. He said Chadwick 
was a wolf! Well, I said it sure takes one 
to know one, and he finally left. 

But that is your precious George Mur¬ 
dock for you. What a surprise. And edu¬ 
cational, too. I think I can pass on some 
useful advice to a daughter if I ever have 
one. Stay out of Egyptian tombs with 
young men. I’ll say. 

Love, 

Ellen 

Dear George Murdock: 

So this is how you betray your sacred 
trust, you mealymouthed hypocrite. This 
is the way you bite the hand that fed 
you years ago. I warn you, Murdock, to 
stay away from my daughter in the future 
or not even the infirmities of age will pre¬ 
vent my taking the first train to the city 
and thrashing you within an inch of 
your life. 

Sincerely, 
Jordan Thatcher 

Dearest Mother and Dad: 

Would you mind meeting the midnight 
train on the seventeenth? You know it’s 
impossible to get a cab in Lonesome Val¬ 
ley after ten, and I am going to be on 
the midnight. Also you might speak to 
Mr. McHartley if he hasn’t filled my old 
job yet. 

I hope I never see the city again. Also 
please give away my hope chest things to 
the Salvation Army or somebody. I will 
never marry and I would rather not see 
any of those things. And the bone china 
which you were going to give me—you 
may as well start eating off it because I 
will never use it, or perhaps Mr. Childers, 


the antique dealer, will give you a good 
price for it. 

I want to tell you my version of what 
happened, just in case something gets in 
the Lonesome Valley Weekly Express. I 
gave the police and the newspapermen a 
false name. I told them I was Elsie Dins- 
more, but these city reporters are very 
clever, and I don’t think they believed me. 

It was all so innocent, too. What hap¬ 
pened was I got sort of lonesome for 
chicken stew like you always make for 
those covered-dish suppers at home. Well, 
1 had told Mike Chadwick about it and he 
wanted to taste it, and you have to admit 
it is silly to go ahead and make chicken 
with dumplings all for yourself, so I 
asked Mike up one evening for chicken 
stew. 

He arrived about six o’clock and we 
were planning to eat when there was a 
knock at the door. I was in the little 
kitchenette and I heard this big‘argument 
and I finally went out and George Mur¬ 
dock, very red in the face, was forcing 
himself into my apartment. 

I asked him to leave. I said he could 
see I had company and he was not wel¬ 
come. He shouted that nothing would 
make him leave, that he had a sacred 
trust, and nothing on this earth was go¬ 
ing to stop him from fulfilling his sacred 
trust. 

He was carrying on like that when all 
of a sudden he stopped and sniffed and 
began to quiver and said he hadn’t 
smelled a smell like that in years. He 
said it smelled like the chicken stew with 
dumplings Aunt Emma used to make. I 
said it was, and he forced his way into 
the kitchen and tasted it. In a way it was 
flattering because he practically swooned 
over the stove. 

But of course I couldn’t enjoy his com¬ 
plimenting my cooking because Mike 
Chadwick was trying to throw him out 
and George refused to go and what they 
were doing to my little kitchenette was a 
caution. 

So finally Mike said there was only one 
thing to do. If George refused to be a 
gentleman and leave, then we would have 
to leave. So we left George there in the 
kitchenette and Mike and I went to the 
Turf Club. 

Well! We had a nice dinner, but maybe 
I’m not the night-club type. I was getting 
sick of the Turf Club. Suddenly this 
couple came in and the girl looked famil¬ 
iar. but I couldn’t place her. She was one 
of those very good looking, slinky bru¬ 
nettes, tall like a model and then I re¬ 
membered that George Murdock had 
shown me her picture. 

I spoke to Mike and he had already 
seen her and he said yes that she was 
Judith Ross and the boy with her was her 
brother and he must have just brought 
her back from the country. 


Well! They came over to our table and 
Mike introduced me and she sort of 
looked me up and down like I was a 
bargain counter dress. She said she had 
phoned George a few minutes before 
from her apartment, but he hadn’t an¬ 
swered. She said in this sarcastic tone 
that perhaps he was at the museum. Of 
course I knew where he was. He was up 
in my kitchenette eating chicken stew 
with dumplings, but I didn’t say anything. 

Then they sat down at our table and 
Judith gave me this very friendly seem¬ 
ing smile and said she had heard I was 
the fun-loving type, that I did screaming¬ 
ly hilarious things like putting frogs in 
people’s beds. Well! I just sat there and 
sizzled and held my pocketbook with both 
hands to keep them out of her hairdo. 

Then suddenly Judith said, “Well, look 
who’s arrived. Little Boy Blue,” and there 
was George swaying in the doorway with 
his hat mashed on the back of his head, 
and waving a chicken leg in one hand. 
The headwaiter went up to him and 
George said in this loud voice you could 
hear all over the Turf Club that he didn’t 
want a table, thank you, he was just ful¬ 
filling a sacred trust. He said he was a 
Boy Scout and a scout was ever loyal. 

Then he spotted us and came over and 
tried to kiss Judith, but she turned her 
face away. A couple of waiters were tug¬ 
ging at him, but he shrugged them off, 
and removed his hat and made a deep 
bow to Judith and said, “And how is your 
old lady’s gall bladder, may I ask?” This 
made Mike Chadwick very angry, and he 
said George couldn’t talk that way. and 
George said why aren’t you in South 
America, you phony, and one word led 
to another and finally Mike pushed 
George and then George hit Mike in the 
eye. Everybody was rushing around like 
mad by then, and so I did what seemed 
best to me at the moment. I picked up a 
champagne bottle Mike had ordered and 
bopped George over the head with it. 

Well! What happened then was a cop 
came in. and he took George’s feet and a 
waiter took his head and they lugged him 
out the front door. Things quieted down 
quite a bit and Judith was patting Mike 
Chadwick and bathing his eye with a nap¬ 
kin dipped in her water glass. Mike was 
saying he ha'd really wanted to go to 
South America and had inquired about 
the price, but he couldn’t bring himself 
to leave and had stayed around the city 
just to torture himself with the sight of 
her. and Judith kept patting him and 
calling him Poor Darling. 

So I got out of there. I just got up and 
left. Judith’s brother offered to take me 
home, but I wasn’t having any. And so 
please meet me on the seventeenth at 
midnight if it isn’t too much trouble. 

Love, 

Ellen 
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Dearest Mother and Dad: 

Well, you will notice I have moved from 
Casey Court to Elgin Manor, and I’ll still 
be home on the seventeenth, but you don’t 
have to meet me. George is driving me, 
and Elgin Manor is where he lives and 
I live with him in his apartment. How 
about that! 

I’ll tell you all about it when we get 
home. But this was the way it happened. 
I went over to the bank where George 
works, the day after I hit him with the 
bottle. I thought he might he hospital¬ 
ized, but he was there only looking very 
pale. I said I hoped there would be no 
serious trouble between him and Judith, 
but he said it was all over, that they had 
broken up that morning, that she would 
end up marrying Mike Chadwick. 

So I said I wouldn’t ever bother him 
again. I was going to Lonesome Valley, 
and just as I got halfway out the door, he 
said there was something he had to tell 
me. He said he was sorry for the trouble 
he’d caused, but he would never apologize 
for trying to kiss me in the museum be¬ 
cause he said he fell in love with me 
there in the Egyptian tomb and he had 
been going out of his mind ever since. 

Well, I almost melted. I told him how 
I had such a terrible crush on him when 
I was twelve, and how putting the frog in 
his bed had been sort of an act of love 
really, because I thought the world of 
that frog. I said how I thought I was over 
him, but that it was probably my sub¬ 
conscious that had driven me to the city, 
and that the revelation came to me when 
I hit him over the head in the Turf Club. 
Because I realized that the reason I hit 
him was because I couldn’t stand the 
thought of his being with Judith. 

So to make it short we went into a 
clinch and stayed in it until some man 
came in and said, “George this is one hel¬ 
luva way to run a Trust Department.” 

So we got married today and the best 
George could get on short notice—be¬ 
cause he is probably so valuable to the 
bank—is four days off. So we are driving 
to Lonesome Valley to visit you for our 
honeymoon, and get my hope chest things 
and that bone china and all. 

George is all you ever said he was and 
more, and I love him dearly, and please 
before we get there, take those pictures 
of Lonesome Valley boys off my bureau 
and burn them. 

Love, 

Mrs. George Murdock 
The End 


"He had me trapped inside an 
Egyptian tomb.. .Thank heavens 
that Boy Scout blundered in.” 



















I love my wife , Betty, and the 
children she gave me. They are my only 
defense against a memory that otherwise 
I could not possibly live with 

by john d. Macdonald 


W e had been driving through country baked hard by 
summer. At about three in the afternoon I stopped 
at an isolated gas station. We were tired and I thought 
a gas-and-coke stop would freshen us up. 

The gas station was a cluttered affair, with frayed and faded 
pennants, a souvenir stall bright with cheap dusty pottery, a 
fat owner who served us with condescending joviality. Cars 
thrust by at high speed and fading Doppler whine, whipping 
up dust circles. I drank half my coke and looked around for 
the children. They were examining something in a cage. 

I walked toward them, the sound of my approach lost in the 
oncoming roar of a truck. I saw Janet cautiously extending her 
fingers toward the cage bars. An old fear came strongly into 
my mind, vivid and shocking. I pulled her back roughly and 


A second later, the bear’s heavy paw shot out. It changed the course of my entire life. 
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without warning. It hurt her a little and 
startled her a great deal. She began to 
cry. And so, of course, did Janice, her 
twin. Buddy, their younger brother, 
moved back with feigned indifference 
when I ordered them harshly not to touch 
the cage. 

^-«-^he proprietor kept two furtive cov- 

I otes in a makeshift cage too small 
JL for them. There was a rank smell 
about them and their cage needed clean¬ 
ing. Though even at best they are not 
prepossessing beasts, there was some¬ 
thing baffled and helpless about their 
tucked-in flanks and evasive pacing that 
was quite touching and sad. It was per¬ 
haps that flavor of bewilderment which 
made Janet wish to offer the passing 
comfort of a touch. 

As I took the children back to the car, 
Betty came from the women’s room be¬ 
hind the gas station. I sensed from the 
way she walked and from the expression 
around her mouth that her fastidiousness 
had been offended by the facilities. And 
I knew also that this stopping place, 
though at first agreeable to her, would 
become my fault—hence both reprehen¬ 
sible and punishable. 

She looked at the twins and said, in 
an edged way, “Now what?” 

Janet, amid snufflings, said. “Daddy 
hurt my arm.” She said it with a faint 
odor of that special primness which sig¬ 
nals a parent at fault. 

“Really, Hal!” Betty said. 

“I pulled her back before one of those 
coyotes took her fingers off.” 

“Couldn’t you have just spoken to 
her?” 

“Let’s go.” I said. I wanted to be away 
from there quickly. But I did not leave 
the memory behind. It came with me, 
undamaged by the years, astonishingly 
vivid. It was a memory I had not exam¬ 
ined for a long time. It was a memory 
that shamed me. 

We drove along the burned road 
through the dry land. There was a qual¬ 
ity of rigid silence irt the way Betty sat 
beside me. The twins made damp muted 
noises. We had over two hundred miles 
to go. 

“I’m sorry I hurt your arm. dear, but 
I was scared you’d be hurt by the coy- 

“He wasn’t going to bite.” Janet said. 
“He didn’t like it in that cage.” 

“When I was young,” I said, hunting 
carefully for the right words, “not much 
older than you are right now, I had a 
friend named Judy Hoover. She got too 
close to a cage where a bear was. and 
he reached out and hit her and killed 
her.” 

The twins gasped and Buddy lunged 
forward and asked with great eagerness, 
“Was there a lot of blood? Was there?” 


“Why,” demanded Betty icily, “do you 
make up such ridiculous things to tell 
them? What do you expect to gain?” 

I glanced at Betty. Her face was angry. 
“It happened,” I said. “It really hap¬ 
pened.” I glanced at her again and saw 
a questioning uncertainty in her eyes. 

“All right. It happened, Hal. That’s no 
reason for telling the children.” 

“I was telling Janet so that she could 
understand why I was unintentionally 
rough.” 

“You were rough, Hal, because you’re 
always irritated when we have to stop. 
Your idea of a trip is to keep traveling 
until everybody is a ragged ruin. You 
were rough because you were cross.” 

“Was there any blood?” Buddy de¬ 
manded. 

“We are not going to talk about that 
ridiculous bear.” Betty said firmly. Buddy 
sat back where he belonged. Japice whis¬ 
pered something to Janet and the twins 
giggled. 

I was content not to talk about it. 
I had never told Betty about it. I 
had never told anyone all of it. 

It had happened when we were living 
in West Hudson, the summer before 1 
went away to school. We had moved to 
West Hudson when I was ten and in 
the fifth grade. Judy Hoover was a year 
younger and in the fourth grade. I can¬ 
not remember how I met her. She was 
on the fringe of my awareness and she 
moved gradually and steadily into focus. 
I remember that she was not a pretty 
child. She was brown and blonde and 
skinny and active, very fleet of foot. In 
the dusk games of summer evenings she 
was very difficult to catch, and even more 
difficult to evade. She seemed to be con¬ 
stantly in motion. I cannot remember her 
ever being still as a child, yet I know I 
must have seen her quite still. I used to 
help her with arithmetic, and, later, plane 
geometry and algebra. She was bright 
in everything but math. 

She was an only child and she lived 
with her father and mother in a big old 
house two blocks from us. I used to go 
over there and we would go up to her 
room and I would try to hammer the 
plausibilities of mathematics past the 
bland incomprehension of her blue blue 
eyes. I remember when, after I had 
turned thirteen, Mr. Hoover suddenly 
made a rule that we could not study in 
her room. It seemed to both of us to be 
an incomprehensible ultimatum. He 
changed toward me that year. He had 
always been very friendly and jolly. He 
grew cooler. I thought it was because I 
had offended him in some way. I did not 
understand until much later. 

In sehool in the early years I was pop¬ 
ular enough and husky enough to be able 
to risk having a girl as a good friend. 


And Judy was a good friend. We both 
read a lot, read the same books, talked 
about them. After reading a book we 
particularly liked, we would go about 
being characters out of the book—until 
the next good one. I would not say we 
were inseparable. That came later. Some¬ 
times we would not see each other for 
a week. But we always picked up where 
we had left off without effort. 

I was fifteen and beginning my second 
year of high school when Judy entered 
high school as a freshman. The begin¬ 
nings of awareness have been so exhaus¬ 
tively dealt with that it is hard to speak 
of what happened between us without 
uncomfortable triteness. We both thought 
it was our special miracle and had never 
of course happened to any other two peo¬ 
ple in exactly that way. I can even re¬ 
member the very moment when she 
stopped being Judy, my friend, and be¬ 
came Judy, my girl. 

I was walking along the second-floor 
corridor of the high-school building to¬ 
ward the drinking fountain. Adolescence 
had filled me with curious imaginings 
and lurid dreams. With my new aware¬ 
ness of the flesh I watched a blonde girl 
walking ahead of me. watched her good 
legs and the swing of her skirt and the 
feminine shoulders. She turned and I saw 
with amazement that it was Judy, and 
saw that she had somehow become pretty. 
It was never the same again. 

H igh-school children did not go 
steady then as much as they do 
now, but we became an entity in 
the social life of the school. Judy and 
Hal. Hal and Judy. It was unthinkable 
that either of us would go out with any¬ 
one else. My parents accepted the situa¬ 
tion more readily than hers. Judy told 
me many an account of household combat 
over our design for living. But Judy had 
a firm line of jaw and it was eventually 
accepted—though not with the best of 
grace. She told me once that her father 
had tried to get a transfer so they could 
move her away from me. I said that if 
that happened we would run away to¬ 
gether. She said that was the only pos¬ 
sible thing we could do. 

Mr. Hoover was always cool with me. 
He was a tall loose-jointed man with 
many awkwardnesses of posture and 
movement. He spoke in an abrupt jerky 
way. His hair was very dark and his skin 
had a glossy yellowish look to it. I 
thought him quite old, but now, looking 
back, I realize with a feeling of shock 
that he was young. His awkwardnesses 
I would now classify as boyishness. They 
had married very young. Judy’s mother 
was a handsome woman who played a 
harp, an instrument I thought exotic. 

Judy was good. I do not mean that in 
a moralistic sense. She was stubborn as 
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mules, sometimes moody, often capri¬ 
cious. But she was gay, honest, intelli¬ 
gent. And pretty, and clean as a cat. 

It happened on the twenty-third day 
of August. It was a Friday. I was pump¬ 
ing gas that summer, paying off the loan 
that had gone toward my Model A Ford. 
I had permission to take it away to col¬ 
lege with me—if I paid off the loan. The 
station was owned by a man named Shin- 
ley. It was on Bay Street, near the rail¬ 
road crossing. It was a little after three 
in the afternoon, a hot afternoon. I knew 
that Judy had gone swimming at the 
West Hudson Country Club with Martha 
Baer. Had I not been working I would 
probably have been there, too. It is a 
small inexpensive club with a big pool. 

I brought change to a man and, when 
he drove away, I saw Martha Baer stand¬ 
ing there looking at me with a strange 
expression. I still don’t know how she 
got there. She was a stocky girl with 
glossy black hair and a happy smile. 
She wasn’t smiling. She seemed to be 
looking at something right behind me, 
so intently in fact that I turned around 
to see if Judy was sneaking up on me. 

I asked Martha what was up. She an¬ 
swered me in a flat, sing-song, recitative 
voice. “Mose killed Judy. Mose killed 
Judy a. little while ago.” She turned and 
walked away, a dumpy girl in red slacks, 
walking slowly through the August after- 

It took a long time for the words to 
make any sense. It was like throwing a 
rubber ball at a wall, aiming at a hole 
just big enough for the ball. It keeps 
missing and bouncing back. Then it goes 
through the hole. The afternoon stopped. 
Everything stopped. I felt like ice. Then 
I realized I was in my car, going too 
fast toward the edge of town, half crying 
so that it was hard to see. 

Y ou could get sandwiches and cold 
drinks at the club, but it was ex¬ 
pensive. We used to walk down the 
highway from the club to a lunch stand 
run by a bald man named Goekel and 
his red-headed daughter. They did a good 
business. In June Mr. Goekel had ac¬ 
quired a bear. It was a black bear, 
not large. Some friend of his had ac¬ 
quired it somehow in the Adirondacks. 
Mr. Goekel had it in a big sturdy cage, 
and he planned to turn it over to a zoo 
when the weather got cold. In the mean¬ 
time I imagine it improved business be¬ 
cause a lot of people would stop to look 
at it. I believe it was Ginny, the red¬ 
headed daughter, who named him Mose, 
old man Mose. 

Judy and I always stopped at the cage 
to say hello to Mose. Mose seemed to 
trudge endlessly back and forth inside 
the bars, swinging his head, turning pon¬ 
derously at the corners. Sometimes he 
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would give a sigh that seemed very 
human. He wasn’t very big and his coat 
had a dusty look. His muzzle was blunt. 
He had little weary-looking piggish eyes. 
“Poor old Mose.” Judy would say. “Poor 
tired old Mose.” 

O n occasion Mose would stop pacing 
and heave himself up and stand, 
his forepaws against the bars. 
It made him seem much bigger. He could 
nearly look, you in the eye. He would 
stare out and grunt and drop back down 
and continue to plod back and forth. 

As I made the turn on the highway a 
gray ambulance passed me, heading back 
into town. It was traveling within the 
speed limit, its siren silent, no red dome 
light flashing. There were a lot of cars 
and a lot of people at the stand. Mose 
was dead in his cage. His blood looked 
very dark on the rough cement floor. The 
stand itself was closed. The shutters had 
been pulled down and locked. People 
stood and looked at the dead bear. 

It wasn’t until a few weeks later, long 
after the funeral, that Martha Baer told 
me in detail how it happened. They both 
had a hot dog and a coke and they were 
standing close to the cage watching Mose 
pace back and forth. I can still see how 
it would have looked. The two girls, one 
dark and stocky and one slim and fair, 
watching the dusty bear in his highway 
prison. Judy was wearing sandals, a 
white skirt and a yellow sweater. The 
hair of both girls was still damp from 
swimming. Judy, between hungry bites, 
was crooning to the bear, saying “Poor 
old man Mose.” 

Martha said they were standing quite 
close. Mose did his trick of heaving him¬ 
self up onto his hind legs. Martha said 
she instinctively moved back a half step. 
Mose was peering out through the bars 
in his piggish way. Martha said she took 
a drink from her bottle of coke just then, 
squinting her eyes against the sun. Just 
as she lowered the bottle she heard an 
odd thick heavy sound. She said it was 
sort of a damp sound, as though someone 
had dropped a soaking wet wadded towel 
on a tile floor. She saw Judy fall, the 
top of her head ruined. She saw the white 
skirt and yellow sweater against the dust, 
the bottle rolling as the coke spilled, the 
liotdog roll bursting apart. Mose dropped 
to all fours and began pacing again. 

She said she got over being faint after 
they had covered the body, before the 
ambulance arrived. She said she watched 
when the state trooper killed the bear. 
She said she wanted to see the bear 
killed. The trooper had stood, biting his 
lip. He waited with the muzzle of the 
gun between the bars until Mose plodded 
into close range. With the gun almost 
against Mose’s head, the trooper had 
fired. She said Mose stood for a moment, 
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looking down at the concrete floor. Blood 
dropped from his muzzle and then he 
just collapsed. The trooper fired all the 
rest of the bullets in his gun into the 
bear’s body. Martha said dust puffed out 
where each bullet hit. She said she had 
wanted to see the bear killed, but it 
hadn’t been just the way she had ex¬ 
pected. 

My life seemed unreal to me for about 
two years. I could not comprehend that 
this thing had happened. After two years 
I came back into focus and stopped a 
lot of damn foolish activities and went on 
to college, just two years behind sched¬ 
ule. I had rolled in my own martyrdom 
long enough. But things never became 
for me what they had once been. 

I remember now that during college 
when I spoke of Judy to any other girl, 
and I am afraid I did that too often, I 
would say that she had drowned. It was 
more understandable to them. There was 
something too macabre and even elu- 
sively comic to say she had been killed 
by a bear. Comic is a shocking word to 
use under such circumstances, but it is 
true. It is the first instinctive reaction 
before the realization of horror. Horror 
is there, in the incredibly quick blow of 
the cruel paw that smashed the fragile 
skull. 

But this is also the memory of shame. 
And that, too, must be admitted. The 
incident happened ift September, the 
month after her death. I certainly knew 
better. I have no excuse. Or, if there is 
any excuse permitted, it is that I was 
young and bitterly hurt, and the young 
have fetishes about the display of emo¬ 
tion of any kind. 

I t was a misty afternoon, a day of 
mild rains. I was sitting on the 
front porch with a friend named Don 
Ailery. Don’s little brother was there 
too, an active pest five years old. My 
family was out. The front porch extended 
around the corner of the house. We were 
around the corner, Don and I, sitting on 
the glider, our feet on the railing, talk¬ 
ing. The talk was about Judy and the 
bear. I guess the whole town had talked 
about it for a month. My awareness of 
my own loss was something that came 
in great waves. The worst was to wake 
up in the morning and remember that 
this would be a day without Judy. One 
more day out of the thousands ahead of 
me. 

The small brother was thumping 
around on the porch, playing some game 
of his own. I was talking about Judy. I 
was proud of my “control.” A hard guy. 
You didn’t bleat about loss. You played 
your minor role in “Hell’s Angels,” ju¬ 
diciously accepting the bad flip of the 

I hear my own voice. “She wasn’t a 


bad kid, Don. Not a bad kid at all. She 
could be a pest sometimes. I guess you 
remember how she looked in a bathing 
suit, all right. Judy could be a hot little 
number.” 

Don was looking beyond me, his face 
strangely blank. I turned and saw Mr. 
Hoover standing there looking at us. He 
had a box in his hand. It was a small 
cardboard box tied with brown cord. He 
looked at me. He had heard me. He 
looked tired and puzzled. He held the 
box awkwardly. No one spoke. Even the 
little brother seemed quelled, though he 
could not have understood the implica¬ 
tions of the situation. 

M r. Hoover turned abruptly away 
and walked down the porch steps. 
I followed slowly; there were no 
words I could say. I could not say that 
my words meant nothing, that I bled 
inside, that by my disloyalty to her mem¬ 
ory I was salting fresh wounds. It started 
to rain, harder than before, as he walked 
out to his car. He stopped by the car 
in the rain and looked back at me, still 
with that look of incomprehension. I can 
see him standing there. The car is high 
and square. He wears a wide mourning 
band on the sleeve of his gray suit. He 
got in and pulled the door shut and drove 
away. 

I never learned what was in the box. 
I guessed that it contained some of Judy’s 
things, things they thought I might like 
to have. She died ten days before my 
birthday, and I wondered, too, if it was 
the present she had bought me before 
it happened. I have often wondered what 
was in that box. 

That is my special memory of shame. 
Yet on this day, driving at sixty-five to¬ 
ward receding mirages, I knew that the 
meaning of the memory had changed. 
The loss and sadness were there, but I 
could no longer think of what might have 
been had she stepped back. Now no other 
end seemed thinkable for her. It had 
happened long ago and far away, and 
distance had given it the flavor of in¬ 
evitability. 

t’he loss remained. I glanced at my 
wife. Her hand rested on her thigh, 
clamped into a square small brown fist, 
lightly freckled. This was Betty, and I 
knew her well—every shade of mood, 
every inch of body, every intonation. The 
twins, children she had given me, were 
singing in their small sweet toneless 
voices. 

I thought of my love for her, summon¬ 
ing it up, cloaking myself in that love. 

It is the only defense I have. Because 
every time I remember Judy, it seems to 
me that I have spent my whole life among 
strangers. 

And I do not care to be so alone. 

The End 



Linee Aeree Italiane (LAI) pro¬ 
vides regular Trans-Atlantic and 
Italian domestic service. 


WIN A Summertime' TRIPTO VENICE! 


Summertime 
Fashion Index 

All Summertime fashions 
shown on pages 126 to 133 
are available at all Macy 

Associate stores listed on 
page 100. To order by mail 
simply fill in coupon, enclose check 
or money order, adding 25 
cents to the price of each 
item to cover cost of postage 
outside of the delivery area. 

Send your order to 
store nearest you. 

all available at 

Maty's 

IT’S SMART TO BE THRIFTY 


Color 12nd Qolor 


Stripe skirt, #751 


V-collcr blouse, #732 

idriff halter bra, #182 " 
Bermuda shorts, # 232 

Pedal pushers, #342_ 

Tailored shirt, #242 
Smal l brim ca p, #082 
dimity dress, #659 


*_7*C_atharine Hepburn and company had such a wonderful spree film¬ 
ing the Technicolor romance, “Summertime”, in sun-drenched Venice, 
the producers of the movie are offering 8 FREE “FLY ‘LAI’” VACA¬ 
TIONS TO VENICE to those judged having the most interesting rea¬ 
sons for wanting to visit the Gondola City. Contestants simply complete 
the following sentence in less than 100 words: 

“I Would Like To Fly Via ‘LAI’ To Venice, Where ‘Summertime’ Was 
Filmed, Because...” 

Each of 4 national winners, and their companions, will Fly LAI from 
New York to Venice and return, as guests of the producers of “Summer¬ 
time”, released through United Artists. 


Contest Entry Blanks Are Available 
Free at Participating Theatres 


Showing 

Katharine Hepburn 

and Rossano Brazzi in 

“Summertime” 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 

A Lopert Film Production 

Released Thru UNITED ARTISTS 


EXTRA! 85 ADDITIONAL 
PRIZES of LAU porta¬ 
ble, circulating window 
FANS worth $5,000! 

























































































Settlers in the 
Narrow Land 


Trading financial security for a chance to do the work they love 
most at their own pace, these young Americans have found new 
health and a rich sense of belonging on historic Cape Cod. “It 
adds up,” they say, “to a modern Declaration of Independence” 

PHOTOS BY HANSOIV CARROLL TEXT BY AD CLARK 


E veryone has moments when the city becomes 
a concrete strait jacket, from which escape 
is worth a year’s salary. And if commuting 
is just an exhausting interlude between office pres¬ 
sure and competition with the Joneses, even sub¬ 
urbia can lose its charm. 

These grimmer aspects of civilization make us 
yearn for an unspoiled part of the globe, where 
we could escape both environment and heredity 
and start all over again. But most of us are pessi¬ 
mists at heart, and—paraphrasing George Gobel 
—we tell ourselves, “You can’t hardly find that 
kind of place no more,” and forget about it. 
Frontier days, we declare through gritted teeth, 
are as stone-cold dead as Jesse James. 

Few people realize the frontier is as much a 
spirit as a place. Those who have the courage to 
look for it can find it almost in their back yard. 

For the young Americans on these pages, Cape 
Cod has become a frontier. Singly, in different 
ways, they decided there was something wrong 
with the pressurized lives they were leading in big 
cities. Most of them knew the Cape from vacations 
spent there. Suddenly the miles of woodland and 
beaches, the small towns in which the sturdy cus¬ 
toms and traditions of bygone decades are still 
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flourishing, became irresistibly attractive; like 
Cape Cod’s first settlers, the Pilgrims, they quit 
jobs, sold homes, and began life over again on 
the narrow, barren peninsula that juts out sixty- 
five miles into the North Atlantic. 

Cape Cod is an unlikely place to start a new 
life for several reasons. Because most of the food 
has to be trucked in, living costs are high. The 
moment a bottle of milk crosses the Cape Cod 
Canal, the price jumps a nickel. There is almost 
no industry. Summer tourists account for ninety 
per cent of the region’s income. 

The newcomers frankly admit they do not have 
the financial security they had before. But they 
did not come to Cape Cod for security. Like the 
Pilgrims, they believe in a way of life, and they 
are willing to take risks and work day and night 
to achieve it. 

Harry Holl, the schoolteacher who became a 
potter, comes close to the heart of the matter 
when be says, “It makes no difference if a man 
wants to be a carpenter in a small town in Utah 
or a lawyer in Kentucky. As long as he is living 
where he really wants to live, doing the work he 
really wants to do, he will achieve a freedom of 
spirit that cannot be bought for dollars and cents.”' 



THE LIPPARDS— Romping off to a picnic with their three boys■ — David, Jerry, and Richard—and dog. Frosty, 
Rhea and Larry Lippard demonstrate one of the chief reasons they are happy on Cape Cod. They moved from Boston to 
West Hyannisport in 1952 and bought a new house less than a mile from the beach. “I just got tired of breathing coal 
dust and writing ads,” Lippard says. “The first year was tough, with three kids to feed, but now I’m busy all the time 
silk screening and glazing ceramic tiles.” Lippard and his wife often work out new designs together in his shop in 
Bass River. “The move has made new people out of the whole family,” he says. “The kids have all the room in the 
world to play in. I used to long for vacations. Now I’m too busy to take one, but it doesn’t matter. I’m living one.” In 
Boston, the Lippards were never “in things.” Now he is vice-president of the Cape Cod Chorus; his wife is also active 
in community projects. “It’s the people down here, I guess,” Lippard says. “They make you feel like you really belong.” 
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Settlers in the Narrow Land ( < 


itinued) 




THE EITSHHOEMS— Roger Lindholm was teaching photography courses 
at Boston University when he heard a cousin remark that there weren’t enough 
barbers on Cape Cod. He promptly enrolled in barber college, and now has his 
own shop in Orleans, midway down the Cape. “My hands used to shake so much,” 
he says, “I was afraid I couldn’t barber. But not any more. We live at our own pace, 
not somebody else’s.” (Above) Lindholm and his wife, Edith, engage in some 
horseplay with one of their three children, Ricky, on a hunting excursion. “When 
the tide is right, we go clamming,” he says. “And every week I freeze a quart of 
oysters. It doesn’t cost a cent to live like a gourmet here.” (Left) The Lindholms 
clean pine needles off the front lawn before planting grass. Both are avid gardeners. 
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THE RH@OH.SES —Bob Brooks came to 
Cape Cod to do a little vacation sketching in 
1953. He got thinking about city life and life 
on the Cape, left a lucrative silk-screening busi¬ 
ness in New Bedford, bought a house in West 
Dennis. “Wouldn’t go back for a million bucks.” 
Teamed up with Milton Welt, another new settler, 
they turn out reasonably priced paintings of Cape 
scenes. (Right) With his wife, Rosalyn, and two 
children, Helen and Peter, for company, he paints 
his favorite subject—the old mill in Brewster. 

THE TOWNSENDS— Newell and Muriel 
Townsend had always planned to retire to Cape 
Cod. But New York’s executive-killing pace made 
him decide to move there with their little girl 
while still healthy enough to enjoy it. They run 
Ship ’n’ Shore Liquors, a Yarmouth store, have 
bought a huge old house with five fireplaces. “The 
bank owns most of the store, but we’re not wor¬ 
ried. We came here to live.” (Below) He and his 
wife help get a boat in shape for summer sailing. 

( continued) 









THE HOLES— Two years ago in Oregon, Harry Holl received his master’s degree in education. Because he had also 
shown promise as a sculptor, Holl had three jobs to choose from, one in Portland public schools, two with big city art 
museums. He decided what he wanted to do most was make pottery—on Cape Cod, which both he and his wife, Mirande, 
knew and loved. In the fall of 1952, they trekked east to Dennis, bought a 250-year-old Cape house, and went to work. “The 
first winter was rugged,” Holl admits. “I poured my time and savings into my workshop and had to work as a plumber to 
catch up. But last summer I sold an awful lot of pots, and now my Scargo Stoneware is going so fast I don’t know if I’ll 
be able to keep ahead of sales.” (Above) The Holls and their two girls, Christine and Kimery, set out on a fishing trip. 


THE LEAVISES— Industrial engineer Len Leavis had a promising executive career at a midwestern plant 
till an ulcer laid him low. The company gave him six months’ leave to recover, and he made it permanent. “No job is worth 
that,” he says. “1 decided I’d see how I could earn a living on Cape Cod.” In April, 1953, he rented a filling station in 
Orleans. “We’re doing all right,” Leavis says. “I don’t know how we’ll make out in the long run, but the ulcer is gone and 
we’re happy.” Leavis and his wife, Phyllis, are both sports lovers; they have no children yet, and are enjoying the Cape’s 
outdoor life (below, night surf fishing) to the hilt. Their beach buggy takes them around the long, rugged shore line. 



Settlers in the Narrow Land 


With scores of families 
like these flowing in, the 
Pilgrims’ home is today 
one of America’s fastest 
growing counties, truly a 
new land of opportunity 


THE WELTS— “There were sixty kills 
on our street in Braintree, outside Boston,” 
Milton Welt says, “and they were split into 
rival religious gangs. My neon-sign business 
was about ten per cent designing, ninety per 
cent tinsmithing. I sold it in 1949 and came 
down to Harwich and set up as a sign painter. 
But I found that although the Cape is an art 
center, it was tough for the average person 
to find pictures at a decent price. I started 
painting what I like and hung them up at a 
price I thought I could pay. Before 1 knew it, 
I was doing so well I had to call Bob Brooks 
in to help me.” Like many newcomers, all the 
Welts have become ardent fishermen. (Right) 
Welt, Barbara, and their daughters — Drusilla, 
Susan, and Betty—load the family boat into 
the station wagon for a brief haul to the sea. 


THE KASTJVERS —Louise and Donald 
Kastner greet arriving guests at the door of 
Christopher Ryder House, the antique Chatham 
Port inn they bought in 1953. Kastner won an 
award from a national magazine for the way 
he restored its colonial interior. Why did a 
successful New York manufacturer’s agent like 
Kastner come to Cape Cod? “To give our four 
kids values deeper and more meaningful than 
the gospel of success.” The Kastners believe 
they have already made good progress. “There’s 
a sense of adventure and real achievement to 
everything we do up here,” Mrs. Kastner says. 

The End 
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What the 
Boys Are 
Wearing 
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R umors are rampant this summer that 
men’s clothes are due for another of 
those tailor-made revolutions. Male fashions, 
said predictions have it, will be for the birds. 
(Birds reverse our system: the males are the 
gaudy ones.) Bulletins have been issued 
about four-in-hand ties for semiformal wear, 
red, green, and yellow dinner jackets, the de¬ 
cline of the collar, and the rise of the walking 
short. Or shorts. What’s going on? And who’s 
latching on to what? In an attempt to find 
out how the revolution is doing, I have polled 
a covey of representative gents who wear 
clothes with a flair, and here’s the score. 



TONY MARVIN, orotund raconteur and spokes¬ 
man of the Arthur Godfrey shows, goes all out 
for innovations. From his fifty-suit wardrobe, 
Tony chose a pearl-gray, single-hreasted suit and 
a black topcoat—lined with red satin—to pose 
in. “Bring on the color,” he says, “and I’ll wear 
it. After all, I regard myself as the sharpest 
dresser in show business, and we leaders must 
pioneer.” He has just taken delivery on a dinner 
jacket of black and gold stripes. Tony looks 
well in hats, and owns eighteen. He sleeps raw. 



RAY HUGHES, radio publicity executive, is 
shown here in white turtle-neck sweater, silk 
jacket, and checked Italian slacks. Currently 
Hughes is in a black-and-white era. “I don’t know 
why,” he says, “hut if it’s black or white I like it. 
Got nothing against bright colors, but I feel better 
in black.” Black items in the Hughes closet: a 
Japanese dressing gown of black silk with white 
medallions, sport shirts, business suits, topcoats, 
porkpie hat, and a hot-weather dinner jacket worn 
with shorts. He sleeps in conventional pajamas. 



GENE DAVIS, vice-president of an advertising 
agency, is not only a major general in the men’s 
clothes revolution, but a one-man expeditionary 
force on European invasions. On trips he scours 
the countryside for notable sartorial trophies. 
He gave me a handsome wool scarf in navy blue 
with light blue and white stripes. “Don’t wear 
this in London,” he warned me. “It means you’re 
a medical student at Oxford.” Gene likes fitted 
jackets, Arrow shirts, narrow Edwardian pants 
legs, and tightly rolled umbrellas. He sleeps raw. 
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PERRY COMO, who relaxes on television for a 
cigarette firm, runs a little counterrevolution 
of his own. Here you see him in his office, with 
a loud sport shirt spiking one of his softly 
draped lounge suits. He needs a lot of clothes 
for TV, for which he submits to a necktie, but 
won’t wear one for any other reason. His favorite 
color is brown, with blue second. Perry collects 
sweaters, occasionally wears velvet slacks his 
wife gave him, one pair red, one green. Sleeps 
in pajamas with short sleeves and short pants. 
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J. FREDERICK SMITH, well-known illustrator 
and clotheshorse, is right behind the revolution, 
firing both barrels. He feels that men have been 
backgrounds long enough and now is the time to 
put on loud vests. The Smith trousers, you will 
notice, are narrower than usual and cuffless. The 
Smith tie is also narrow, which points up one of 
the biggest changes in men’s fashion: a tie any 
wider than two inches belongs on a square. Smith 
likes his ties in quiet designs—small prints, 
solid colors, or horizontal stripes. Sleeps raw. 







ALEX ROSS, the magazine illustrator, works in 
his Connecticut studio in Italian-type sport 
shirts. Looking like the hero of one of his own 
pictures, Alex has the huild of an athlete. For 
relaxation, he leaps up onto the horizontal bar 
behind his easel and does a few giant swings. He 
likes odd slacks and jackets and has a coat on 
order of champagne-colored raw silk. Alex feels 
that even the most conservative business suit 
can take a Technicolor lining and that the sky’s 
the limit on sport-clothes hues. He sleeps raw. 



JON WHITCOMB. My part in the revolution is 
mostly rear-guard sniping at hats, garters, and 
trouser cuffs (which are always full of what you 
lost last week, like cuff links and ticket stubs). 
If I collect anything, it’s sport shirts. I have 
dozens. I’m procolor, especially on the subject 
of this scarlet dinner jacket—Brooks Brothers 
can also supply it in green and yellow—worn 
with black flannel trousers hearing a tartan 
plaid strip on the side. And dig my four-in-hand 
tie; it’s a comfortable black knit. I sleep raw. 

The End 85 










They were devouring her bit by bit—jour kids and a man she should 
never have married. What happened to the girl she used to be? 


BY JEAN KINKEAD ILLUSTRATED B' 

P eg awakened that soft May Saturday with 
no premonition at all that this was to be a 
great day. And as the day wore on and crisis 
succeeded crisis, the possibility of her having such 
a premonition became more and more remote. It 
was quite late that night before she saw this day 
as the most important day of her whole life. 

Now she just eyed the clock warily and observed 
that she had fifteen glorious minutes to cling to her 


ROBERT PATTERSON 

sack. Fifteen minutes of near-oblivion before hitting 
that line again. Danny was to take off on a cub 
scout hike at 8:30, box-lunch in hand, but she still 
had this exquisite hunk of time. Time all to myself. 
Time to lie still and know that there is a me. A 
person other than “Mom-my,” “Ma—aa,” “Sugar,” 
and “Peg.” A human being in my own right. But 
who? she puzzled. Divested of my labels and pet 
names—who am I and why? What am I doing 


the 


time. Suddenly she wanted to scream and run away. 

I 

























tinned) 


mothering this great brood of kids when 
obviously I have no talent for it to speak 
of. Being a wife to this Martini-loving 
juvenile delinquent lying next to me, 
when it’s all too plain we’re not each 
other’s cup of tea. He should be married 
to Jane Russell or someone else, and I 
should be married to T. S. Eliot or Benny 
Goodman or Mel Ferrer. Someone sensi¬ 
tive and stimulating and terribly attrac¬ 
tive in a subtle, complicated way. Some¬ 
one who’d help me find myself instead 
of shoving me willy-nilly into the ill- 
fitting role of suburban housewife. 

S he thought of herself as she was 
when she married Steve. She’d 
been Peg Bentley then, a girl with 
a voice her one reviewer had called “a 
paradox—real dirty and real pure.” 
She’d always thought she’d marry a mu¬ 
sician; someone like Joe Sabini, who had 
felt the way she did about music, a soft- 
eyed kid who had played an eloquent 
horn; Joe who had courted her so ar¬ 
dently during all the years they were 
both strikjig-for the big time. Then Steve 
Thatcher herhhad come by to talk to her 
band-leader boss about some promotion 
ideas and that had been all, brother. 

He’d had a bright line of patter, she 
remembered—struggling to recapture 
some of the impact of that first meeting— 
along with a small boy grin, irresistible 
joie de vivre and what had seemed to 
her at the time to be underlying gentle¬ 
ness and stability. Mirages, she thought 
now, and she wondered what he had 
sensed in her that wasn’t there either. 
Serenity? A flair for housekeeping? 

The children were awake now. She 
heard the little ones first, blithering con¬ 
tentedly together. Then she heard Danny 
and Alice talking to them, stirring them 
up with the usual big spoon. 

“It snowed last night. It honestly- 
wonestly did.” That was Alice, age six, 
whose high-pitched voice set every tooth 
in Peg’s head on edge. 

“Later it’s gonna hail, and there’s 
gonna be this big electrical storm, and 
it may be the end of the world,” Danny 
said. Billy, newly emerged from the safe, 
warm cocoon of sleep, began t d sob. 

“I’m going to ask Mommy.” he moaned. 
Mommy, the authority. The sage. Oh, 
kids, if you only knew. Baiting the babies 
palled eventually, and she heard the four 
of them switch to the horrible new game. 

“Who wants a chocolate ice-cream 
cone?” Danny was chanting, to which 
Bill and Alice chanted back. 

“Me-ee.” 

Bib, the baby, who as yet appeared to 
have nothing between the ears but a great 
buzzing noise, took up the chant. “Me—ee.” 
she shrilled brainlessly. “Me—ee.” The 
game was on. 

“Who wants a big fat dish of rat poi¬ 
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soning now?” Alice singsonged cheerily. 

“Not me-ee,” replied Danny and Billy, 
deliberately saying the “not” so quietly 
that poor Bib missed it. 

“Me—ee,” Bib screamed, falling glee¬ 
fully into the trap. Gales of laughter 
from all. The litany continued. 

“Who wants a shot in the /te-ud?” 

“Not me-ee.” 

“Me—ee.” Renewed guffaws. 

“Mommy, Bib wants a shot in the head. 
She even said so.” Here we go again. Peg 
thought. Up and at ’em, kid. She swung 
her feet over the side of the bed. Funny, 
she’d mused later, that one feels no dif¬ 
ferent getting up to meet the day on 
which one begins a whole new life. 

“Peg—” She was in the shower sing¬ 
ing the silky lyrics to “Tea for Two” 
that used to panic them at the Greenwich 
Village bar she used to work in. “. . . We 
will raise a family—they’ll all leave home 
at the age of three.” And Steve’s voice 
came to her blurry but insistent. 

“Yes, Steve—” Good night, there were 
damn few instants to call your own. 

“Step it up a little, will you? I’d like 
to get over to the barber before the place 
is jammed with kids.” 

“Right.” She turned off the shower, 
wishing her thoughts could be as easily 
controlled. Steve was changing the baby’s 
pants and joining in the game when she 
came out. 

“Who wants a new mom with red hair 
and a gorgeous bod-ee?” 

She looked at him, a middle-sized man 
with a crew-cut and a face so familiar 
she hardly knew whether it was hand¬ 
some or ugly. 

“Steve, you dope.” She whacked him 
on the seat, thinking, it’s not that he’s a 
brute or anything. It’s just that he’s so 
completely unstimulating. So—so two- 
dimensional. He seems to have absolutely 
no inner life. It’s just that I should never, 
never have married him. 

P eg put on her shirt, the gray- 
flannel shorts, a belt that looked 
like a silver necklace. Going down 
the hall to the kitchen, she looked in 
at her four offspring. Then she was open¬ 
ing cans of frozen orange juice, and put¬ 
ting on the kettle. The trap, she was 
thinking. The ancient trap. The old bio¬ 
logical urge gets you when you’re young 
and unformed. When you don’t know 
anything about anything. And then sud¬ 
denly you realize that it’s too late. That 
there’ll never be a you. Only this per¬ 
son. wretchedly miscast. This square peg. 

She went about the commonplace 
chores, setting the table, wiping the high- 
chair tray she’d left in such vile shape 
the night before, and some strange emo¬ 
tion surged in her. Having faced this 
ghastly truth, she fairly ached with the 
tragicomedy of living, felt herself stabbed 


by the smell of coffee, bruised by the 
riot of colors outside her window. 

“Kids, breakfast’s ready.” As if noth¬ 
ing were happening inside her. “Will 
somebody please put Bib’s bathrobe on?” 

Steve came out and took his place at 
the head of the table smelling damp and 
toothpaste-ish. 

“Steve, remember Emily in ‘Our 
Town?’ ‘Good-by, world . . . Good-by to 
clocks ticking . . . and Mama’s sunflow¬ 
ers. And food and coffee. And new-ironed 
dresses and hot baths . . . and sleeping 
and waking up. Oh earth, you’re too won¬ 
derful for anybody to realize you.’ Re¬ 
member? The hurting in your throat 
when Martha Scott said those lines?” 
She stood by Steve’s chair briefly, hold¬ 
ing the plate of toast. 

“Vaguely, sugar. Look, if Barnett 
comes while I’m out, get him to spray 
down by the brook thoroughly. The flies 
are hideous down there.” 

“Steve—sometimes do you hurt here?” 
She put her square hand against her 
chest. “Do you feel as if the world’s too 
much to take? Those—those cotton- 
candy trees and everything.” She put 
down the toast and leaned against the 
window, looking out at the foam of 
apple blossoms. 

« » yho writes your stuff these days, 

\1L/ corn ball? Edgar ,Guest?” He 
T T looked out of the window and 
added more softly. “It’s spring. Peg. 
Spring is rough.” Then he slapped her 
hand briskly. “Don’t forget Barnett.” 

She turned from the window slowly, 
feeling ridiculously lonely. “I won’t. And 
don’t forget we’re going to the Hornes 
tonight. Ted’s college roommate is vis¬ 
iting them from Oregon or some place, 
so pick up your jacket at the cleaners.” 

“Yeah, yeah.” He was gone eventually 
and Peg got to work. It was an uncom¬ 
monly hectic morning, even for the 
Thatchers. There were the usual beds, 
laundry, and marketing, but in addition 
there was Mr. Barnett with the mon¬ 
strous spray, two unexpected Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and a woman from the scouts 
to collect some white elephants for the 
fair which Peg had forgotten she’d prom¬ 
ised. 

Alice had a friend over for lunch who 
hadn’t been in the house ten minutes 
before she had gotten sick on the reclin¬ 
ing chair they’d given Steve for his birth¬ 
day and which he was a little bit fussy 
about. 

“If I had it all to do over again,” 
Steve said, after driving the child home 
—unfortunately to the other side of 
town—“I think I’d enter a monastery.” 

“That’s the place for you all right,” 
said Peg, peevishly trying to revive the 
charcoal fire in the outdoor grill. “You 
and your King Kong type love-making 



and fondness for the bottle.” She paused 
a minute, trying for the second time that 
day to remembeT what had once drawn 
her, as to a magnet, to this self-centered 
boor. “I wonder,” she said almost to her¬ 
self, “whatever happened to Joe Sabini.” 

“He’s probably taking it in the main 
line by now,” Steve said. “He was a de¬ 
praved-looking character if ever I saw 

“Depraved?” 

Steve yawned and went back to his 
original theme. “I really don’t like chil¬ 
dren; you may as well know it. In fact. 
I'm like a fish out of water in this menage. 
Sometimes I’d like to take a room at the 
YMCA.” 

u-«r rou would!” Peg squinted into the 

V' sun at him. “What about me. al- 
JL most fastened to them with wires 
twenty-four hours a day?” 

“You like them, for Pete’s sake. You 
want more—more.” 

“What brought on this tirade, may I 
ask?” rasped Peg. The fire was definitely 
out, and it annoyed her that Steve had 


no intention of helping her to build a 


“fT^hat kid’s wrecking my new chair 
I was the immediate cause, but I’ve 
I- been fed up for weeks—” 

Peg’s face was streaked with perspira¬ 
tion and smoke, so of course Steve 
couldn’t see the sudden foolish tears, and 
he kept right on. 

“I practically have to file a petition 
to get five minutes of your time. A lot 
you care about me any more. Sometimes 
I wonder why the devil we got married.” 
Swearing quietly, he strode into the 
house. 

“Mommy—” At that moment Billy 
emerged bug-eyed from the tent Dan had 
put up under the apple tree. “Alice just 
squirted Bib in the face with the water 
pistol full of grape juice.” 

“I don’t care.” shrieked Peg, aware 
that her voice and face were terrifying, 
only regretting that she hadn’t a meaner 
face and voice at her disposal. Billy 
began to cry. and Peg thought. “Oh for¬ 
give me, God. Forgive me.” And she 


gathered Bill in her arms and cried with 
him. 

It was a huge relief at the end of the 
day to be showering and putting on the 
crisp white pique that showed off her tan 
and to be looking forward to an evening 
in civilization. It was sheer bliss listen¬ 
ing to Mrs. Lord merrily feeding the 
children, promising them a story after 
supper. In the car on the way to the 
Hornes, Peg felt herself mellowing, and 
just before they turned into the familiar 
driveway she was about to say, “Let’s 
not fight any more today,” when Steve 
turned to her and spoke. 

“ T ust what the hell is wrong with you 

I lately?” Peg looked at him stupe¬ 
s' fied. It wasn’t until they stood on 
the porch that she could put words on 
her jumble of emotions—shock, anger, 
loathing. 

“Nothing a big. fat divorce wouldn’t 
cure,” she said with terrible softness. 

Betty Horne was opening the door 
then, and presently they were being in¬ 
troduced to Ted’s roommate, John 




Bridges. They were drinking Ted’s mag¬ 
nificent drinks, talking to the Hornes and 
their guest and not looking in each 
other’s direction at all. 

Dinner was excruciatingly good. Betty 
Horne cooked as she did most things, 
with tremendous energy and joy, and 
John was an easy-going chap with what 
the Thatchers and Hornes called “their” 
kind of sense of humor. He was an archi¬ 
tect of the Frank Lloyd Wright school, 
and they argued good-naturedly about 
modern houses versus traditional. 

“I’m the rose-covered cottage type my¬ 
self,” said Betty. “A real old-fashioned 
kid.” 

“She doesn’t know it,” Ted Horne told 
them, “but she’s practically obsolete.” 
And then, sitting in front of the fire 
drinking coffee, they found themselves 
talking about marriage, objectively 
enough to begin with, then not objec¬ 
tively at all. 

<<-|—y>r my dough,” Ted said at some 

1^ point in their talk, “most of us 
JL marry an illusion. Someone created 
of our own deepest needs. Take me. I 
thought I’d married a cross between Al¬ 
bert Einstein said Marilyn Monroe.” 

“And didn’t you?” John asked him. 
Betty blew him a kiss. 

“Most of us,” Betty said, “are lousy 
losers. Wtym the chimera fades, we want 
our money back.” 

“It seems to me,” John said, “that the 
real beginning of the end is when we 
stop giving in marriage. In the first flush 
of stuff we give freely, spontaneously 
with no expectation of return.” He 
stopped a minute, looking into the fire. 
“Later we want kiss for kiss. Smile for 
smile. And that’s bad.” 

“Well,” Steve said, and Peg knew by 
his tone of voice that he was talking for 
her benefit, “in my estimation there’s 
got to be giving on both sides.” 

“It should be that way.” Peg said, 
hoping he knew that she was talking to 
him, “but in some marriages one person 
gives and gives until suddenly she—or 
he—can’t do it any more.” 

“We’re beginning to remind me of 
What’s-his-name’s corny court of human 
relations of the air.” Ted said. “Let’s 
just admit that marriage is a snare and 
a delusion, but ff you manage to get 
yourself snared and deluded by a person 
of good will, it can be sort of fun.” He 
went over to Betty’s chair and gave her 
a loud smacking kiss. The Hornes were 
the least repulsive smoochy couple Peg 
knew. They were in each other’s arms 
at the drop of a hat, but they never em¬ 
barrassed you somehow or other. I just 
like them, I guess. Peg thought warmly. 
They love as easily as they breathe. 

“Having lived with you two for a 
couple of days now, I know that you’re 
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just being glib and sophisticated,” John 
Bridges said. “I think you both feel as 
I do that marriage is—well, almost like 
a religious vocation. When we marry, we 
renounce our single blessedness for a 
form of communal living, the purpose 
of which is to help one another 
achieve—” He paused, searching for the 
word he wanted. 

“Sanctity, for God’s sake?” demanded 
Steve. “Carrying out your comparison of 
marriage to a religious vocation which 
I admit I can’t see.” 

“Sanctity’s a much abused word.” said 
John. “Let’s say maturity.” 

“You interest me, John Bridges." Peg 
spoke to him from across the room. “You 
really do. You talk like a priest.” 

He laughed a deep growl of a laugh. 
“I’ve done a couple of peculiar un-Gothic 
churches, but that’s as close to the priest¬ 
hood as I’ve ever come.” 

“I’m intrigued by what you just said,” 
Peg said, looking at him and looking at 
him as if she could never take her eyes 

“Look, kids, if you want to make love, 
why don’t you get closer together.” said 
Betty. “I for one am bored stiff by the 
whole topic and would like to talk about 
Roy Campanella. Who thinks he’s the 
greatest, the coolest, the gonest—” 

a Text to Audrey Hepburn.” Steve 
^1 said. “Mee-eee! ” He went over to 

-L 1 sit by Betty’s chair and tell her 
about the kids’ game. Ted took over the 
bar, and John crossed over to where Peg 
was sitting on the couch. 

It seemed to Peg later that everything 
they said to each other that night had 
deep significance. She felt as if they were 
talking soul to soul without the impedi¬ 
menta of tongue or ear or the limitations 
of language. The rest of the guests 
seemed not to exist, although they 
weren’t alone at all except for the mo¬ 
ment in the kitchen when Peg was heat¬ 
ing the ten o’clock bottle for the newest 
Horne baby. 

“You go at that like a pro,” he said. 
“Have you a family?” 

“Four fiends,” she told him. She was 
testing the milk on her wrist, conscious 
of his eyes on her, and she remembered 
what Ted had said a little while ago 
about creating people out of our deepest 
needs. She’d found a soul-mate in this 
quiet man, and she wondered what he 
was finding in her. She looked up at him 
and met his eyes squarely. “You’re think¬ 
ing what a dandy mother I must be, 
aren’t you? Don’t let the act fool you. 
I’m not old enough inside to be anyone’s 
mother. I still want—” Her voice 
dropped. “I don’t know what the devil 
I want.” 

“You’re not a very good mind reader.” 
he said. “Actually I was wondering 


what’s so terribly wrong in your life 
right now.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Don’t waste time asking stupid ques¬ 
tions. Tell me about it.” 

Peg looked away. from him and saw 
that the water was boiling furiously. 
“Hell, it’s too hot now.” She took the 
bottle out of the water, held it helplessly. 

KTjere. give me that, for the love 

I—I of Mike.” John said. He put it 
-I- A. under the hot water, letting the 
water run cold. Then he handed it to 
her. “I always used to use the water right 
from the tap to heat a bottle. Takes half 
the time.” 

“With all seventeen of your kids?” 

“Two.” He brushed a piece of hair out 
of her eyes. “Don’t feel sad when I tell 
you they both died. It was a long time 
ago.” 

“Oh, gee.” She just looked at him. 
wishing she knew how to tell him how 
sorry she was. He kissed her then, sim¬ 
ply, as a little boy kisses a little girl; 
his eyes open looking into her eyes, his 
hands not touching her at all. She didn’t 
move, but presently he took a step away 
from her. 

“You’re asking for it,” John said. “You 
know that, don’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” Peg said. 

“Don’t,” he told her a little harshly. 
“Because you’re going to get it. Not from 
me. Peg. That kiss was ‘hello’ and ‘good- 
by,’ but some bright boy will get the 
pitch one of these nights, and you’ll mess 
up a lot of lives. Why don’t you work 
with what you’ve got?” 

“What I’ve got,” Peg said, “is a dud.” 

“Why did you marry him?” 

“I loved him like mad,” Peg said. 
“Now we don’t even speak the same lan¬ 
guage—” 

“The same language,” John fairly spat 
the words in her face. “Why don’t you 
try to feel warm and tolerant and patient 
toward him in spite of the fact that for 
the moment he may be a full-time jerk. 
When you can see him as a fellow human 
being who only incidentally is your hus¬ 
band, you won’t need to worry about 
language. What are words anyhow but 
symbols of the way we feel?” 

Ted had put on the new Goodman 
album, and over and above it Peg heard 
Betty calling her. 

“This kid’s starving,” she called from 
upstairs. “Are you pasteurizing the milk 
or what?” 

“We’re still blowing the glass for the 
bottle,” John yelled back. 

Peg said, “I can’t monopolize you any 
more, but there’s one question I want 
to ask you. Don’t think I’m daft—but do 
you know who you are?” 

He thought about it a minute. “I think 
so,” he answered then. “I’m John 


Bridges, husband, son. architect. I might 
have been a doctor at one point in my 
life. A drunk at another. There’ve been 
lots of crossroads. Meeting you has been 
a crossroad of sorts. But when you know 
which way you’re going, you try to steer 
clear of the detours.” 

They looked at each other for a long 
moment and then Peg said. “You make 
it sound so simple.” 

“It is fairly simple,” he said. “I re¬ 
member taking a course in Eastern phi¬ 
losophy when I was at school. We read a 
book called the Bhagavad-Gita that made 
such a heck of an impression on me I 
actually memorized whole pages of the 
thing. There was one paragraph in it 
that should be branded on all of our 
hides.” 

“Will you tell it to me?” Peg asked 
him. 

“It’s this: ‘It is better to.do your duty, 
however imperfectly, than to assume the 
duties of another person, however suc¬ 
cessfully. Prefer to die doing your own 
duty: the duty of another will bring you 
into great spiritual danger.’ ” 

“I’d like to learn that,” Peg mur¬ 
mured. 

“You should.” he told her. Those were 
almost the last words he said to her be¬ 
cause after that a lot of things seemed 
to happen all at once. Betty yelled down 
again for the bottle, and then the phone 
rang, and Ted was calling. 

“Peg, it’s for you.” And Mrs. Lord’s 
voice on the other end of the phone was 
saying, “Bib’s had a fall. I’m not sure 
how bad it is. Billy helped her climb 
up on the window sill, and—” 

Then, seconds later, Peg and Steve 
were racing for home, and the thought 
struck Peg. Marriage may not be a per¬ 
petual love affair, but by golly it’s always 
a job. 

B lessedly, the accident was minor. 
After Mrs. Lord and the doctor left 
and Steve retired silently—having 
somehow preserved his anger at her 
through their mutual ordeal—she poured 
herself a glass of beer and sat down on 
the couch for a while to collect her wits. 
She relived the events of this hectic day 
and thought back over her brief encoun¬ 
ter with John Bridges. And after a while 
she felt dead tired, but very, very peace¬ 
ful. 

So this was she, she thought, knowing 
herself at last. She might have been 
another Peggy Lee, or she might have 
been Mrs. Joseph Sabini. Had she met 
John Bridges some time ago before he’d 
reached his present maturity she might 
have had an affair with him. Had she not 
met him tonight she might have been on 
her way to becoming a divorcee. She 
might have been many different people, 
but this was the road she had taken. This 


was she. Peg Thatcher, wife and mother, 
the words themselves—she realized now 
—only symbols for the timeless business 
of loving a man very much and casting 
in your lot with him for life. So her 
particular choice had turned out to be 
something of a schmoe. Why not? He 
hadn’t been of heroic stature when she’d 
married him, and living all these years 
with a wife who wasn’t sure of her own 
place in the world hadn’t helped him 
to grow very much. 

A wife and mother’s role is pretty 
clear-cut, once one accepts it. Peg 
thought, and pretty damn meaning¬ 
ful once one has the vision to see it as a 
creative way of life instead of as a strait 
jacket. 

“Peg—” It was Steve’s voice, forgiving 
and gentle. Last night, before she knew 
what she knew now, she’d have answered 
him coldly, sulkily, the martyr edge to 
her voice. 

“I’ll be right in, Steve,” she called 
in to him now, and she finished her beer 
and turned out the light. 

He was lying with his face toward the 
wall. “I’m not cut out for a monastery,” 
he said. “I like girls and booze. And 
you know, when you come right down 
to it, I must really like kids. God, I 
prayed when Jefferson was examining 
old Bib tonight.” He turned and looked 
at her. “You know, that guy Bridges was 
sort of a crackpot, which is understand¬ 
able when you know his story. Ted was 
telling me his wife’s been on a binge 
since their two youngsters drowned three 
summers ago. She’s getting well again, 
but it’s been a hell of a fight for both of 
them.” 

“Gosh,” Peg said, thinking then of 
John with affection and tremendous re¬ 
spect. 

“Crackpot or not,” Steve went on, “I 
think there was a grain of truth in what 
he was saying about marriage. I never 
thought of it that way before.” 

“I didn’t either,” Peg said. Steve didn’t 
say anything else, and Peg went into the 
bathroom to get ready for bed. 

“Peg—” 

She thought with amusement. He’s like 
one of the kids. He’s crazy about these 
screaming room-to-room conversations. 
“What, Steve?” she called in to him. 
“Grow old along with me, will you, 
sugar? And fat and nearsighted and 
ugly. Along with me?” 

“That’s my present plan,” she said. 
“Gee.” And even through the racket 
in her head of her toothbrush scrubbing 
her teeth she could hear the smile in his 

Peg Thatcher, woman, she thought. 
Loving and beloved. And that’s when she 
realized that this was the most important 
day of all. The End 
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All Rome knew/ him—the dissolute goung American u/ho sang 
for his supper. His talent w/as for w/ine, w/omen, and off-beat 
music...not for matching u/its u/ith Red agents—and murder 

BY RICHARD HIMMEL m.llstrated bv homer hill 

axwell Payton stood in the shadows, his and started moving through the crowded room, 

eyes circling the darkened, smoke-filled At a small table a man sat alone, his head down, 

room. In ancient Rome this night club a single candle casting highlights on his shiny, 

n a theatre, an architectural triumph of black hair. As Payton sat down, this other man 

emperor. A jazz band played now under the raised his head but said nothing. He moved the 

ruins of the proscenium; blue lighting was con- wine bottle to make space for Payton’s brief 

cealed behind historic debris. Payton shook his case. With his gloved hand, Max snuffed out 

head at the waiter offering to show him to a table the candle. They looked at each other carefully. 
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Quicklg he stepped inside a door. Theg passed, and he saw theij no longer acted like lovers 





























































FLESH AMD THE BLOOD (continued) 


To the other man, Payton said, “You 
stare very hard, Captain. You are not 
certain of me. Do you wish to see my 
identification?” 

«"|—^or me your identification is kept 

1-^ here.” He touched his head. “I 

JL have a memory for horses, beau¬ 
tiful women, and' dangerous men.” 

Max smiled. “We have met before, 
then. I don’t remember it.” 

“Budapest. Cavalry Academy. I was a 
student there. You drank with us one 
night. We held the glass of wine to our 
hearts, like so.” He jerked his elbow to 
a sharp angle, held the wine glass over 
his heart, then stiff-armed put the wine 
to his lips and drained the glass. 

“Yes,” Max said. “And then you 
smashed your glasses against the big, 
stone fireplace. I remember now. You 
were the one who rode into the tavern 
on a magnificent black horse. It seems 
to me I wrote about that, the night we 
all drank together.” 

“For many years I carried with me the 
copy of this article. It appeared in an 
American magazine. It had the title, 
‘Training Ground for Hitler’s Stooges.’ 
Do I pronounce the word right?” He 
said it again, “Stooges.” 

“You pronounced the word very well,” 
Max said. “You are Hungarian?” 

“Bulgarian,” the man said. “We re¬ 
ceived advanced training in Budapest.” 

“It’s strange.” Max said, “it wasn’t so 
long ago, really. Now, here we are on 
the same political side.” 

The Bulgarian ran his finger around 
the narrow edge of the wine glass. “Are 
we? Are we now on the same side, Mr. 
Payton?” 

Max was seeing through the shoddy 
appearance of this man opposite him. 
He was seeing the young cavalry officer in 
full military flower and flourish. “I have 
come here,” Max said softly, “to accomp¬ 
lish one mission. Politics is aside from 
this. At this moment, I am useful to you 
and you are useful to me.” 

“I have told my accomplices that I do 
not favor this place, that I do not trust 
you or believe that you have the whole 
heart in our cause. But it is necessary to 
have the money and if to get the money, 
it is necessary to sacrifice principles, I 
have agreed to make this sacrifice.” 

Max swallowed, then said. “Are you 
absolutely certain this woman is still 
alive and safe?” 

“Yes.” 

“The plan I have evolved with Mikhail 
in Madrid is essentially this: your people 
will bring the woman from Sofia or wher¬ 
ever you have her hidden to a predeter¬ 
mined spot in the Adriatic. I will leave 
a map with you. The exact location is 
marked. It is about thirty miles directly 
off the coast from Pesaro. One of your 
people must make arrangements there to 
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take my representative out to meet your 
boat. When the woman is safely delivered 
to this representative, he will give half the 
money to your agent on the boat.” 

“The payment must be made in Amer¬ 
ican dollars.” 

“Mikhail and I have agreed on that. 
When the woman is safely in Italy and 
I have proof that she has the diary and 
the records with her, I will then give 
Mikhail the other half of the money. It 
is essentially that simple.” 

The captain smiled. “It is a simple 
plan, Mr. Payton, except that the entire 
Russian secret police force is after this 
woman. It is a simple plan except for 
the element of danger.” 

“Captain, there is always the element 
of danger. I have taken every precaution. 
The Russian agents in Madrid know I am 
in contact with Mikhail. They expect the 
woman to be delivered to me there. They 
watch every move I make. That is why it 
is so important that no one know I am 
not in Madrid tonight.” 

“You are returning immediately to 
Spain?” 

“If all goes well, I’ll be back in my 
hotel room by morning. This has been 
carefully planned.” 

T he Bulgarian poured another glass 
of wine. “You are a clever man. 
You have the head of the Balkan 
for intrigue. I salute your ability.” He 
held the glass over his heart and drank 
again. “The contact in Rome js most im¬ 
portant,” the captain said. “The burden 
of the work will be on him. Is he qualified 
for this dangerous work?” 

“The man has perfect qualifications.” 
“Who is this man, Mr. Payton?” 
“You will see him soon enough. When 
you have made the arrangements at 
Pesaro, contact him. Leave the rest to 
him. Understand?” Max turned his head 
to listen to the music of the jazz band. 

“It is dangerous for us to sit here to¬ 
gether,” the Bulgarian said. “Why do not 
we go to meet your representative?” 

“You will see him. It is why I wanted 
to meet here.” 

From a table near the dance floor, 
a young Negro stood up, walked onstage 
to the piano, struck a chord. A blue spot¬ 
light traveled from the face of the pianist 
and focused on a small, velvet-curtained 
archway. The light quivered on the en¬ 
trance, but no one appeared there. The 
pianist repeated the introduction. The 
blue light still played on emptiness. 

A sense of danger narrowed Max’s 
eyes when the performer failed to ap¬ 
pear on cue. He gathered his brief case, 
hat and gloves, had started to move when 
there was motion behind the curtain and 
a young man appeared there, clutching 
a whiskey glass, smiling apologetically. 
Max sat down again. 

“This is the man?” the Bulgarian 


whispered. “He is your representative?” 

“Yes.” 

“I know about this man. Mr. Payton. 
He belongs with the young roues on the 
Via Veneto.” Max smiled. “He has affairs 
with countesses and American actresses. 
He is well known in Rome. Everyone calls 
to him by his name.” 

“Yes,” Max said. “I know that.” 

The young performer walked unstead¬ 
ily to the piano. He smiled to the pianist, 
picked up the hand microphone, faced 
the dark of the audience, and grinned. 
It was quiet now, no sound but the soft, 
fluid piano. 

You go to my head, like a sip of spar¬ 
kling Burgundy brew. . . . 

This man was sandy-haired, crew-cut, 
tall and lean with the lanky grace of a 
tennis player. He wore a dinner jacket 
casually, as though it were an old tweed 
coat, a plaid bow tie, and a matching 
cummerbund, black loafers. He sang well, 
easily and without effort. He walked as 
he sang, roving from table to table, sing¬ 
ing close to wide eyes and sometimes 
whispering into a well-made ear. He was 
making his way toward the rear tables 
when he saw Max. the handsome face 
behind the unlighted candle: Max and a 
stranger. There was a skip-beat in his 
rhythm, a flash change in his expression. 
He threaded his way back to the dance 
floor, still looking at Max. 

Between songs he finished the drink 
he had left on the piano. It’s not the 
pale moon that excites me. ... At a 
table of German tourists, one-handed, he 
poured himself a drink from their bottle. 
When the song was finished and there 
was applause and the chanting of his 
name— Buster, Buster, Buster —he drank 
the drink without a break, bowed, and 
said somewhat drunkenly, “Danke schon, 
friends.” The pianist started another 
song. Buster motioned for him to stop. 
He tried to leave the floor, but the ap¬ 
plause and the chant increased to a deaf¬ 
ening pitch. He sang his third song and 
as soon as it was over disappeared behind 
the velvet curtain. 

H e stopped in the narrow corridor 
to the dressing room and, in the 
darkness, leaned against the dank 
wall, felt the perspiration break out on 
his forehead. Out front they still clam¬ 
ored for him, but he went into the dress¬ 
ing room. A uniformed chauffeur stood 
up as he came in. Buster walked past 
him, flopped on a dilapidated couch, 
rubbed his hands over his eyes. “Go 
away,” he said to the chauffeur. “Go back 
and tell the Countess, ‘Not tonight.’ ” The 
driver smiled, shrugged his shoulders. 
He did not understand the American. 
Buster sat up. “Contessa, no. Savvy? Me 
no couchez avec Contessa tonight. Get it, 
pal?” The answer came in rapid Italian. 
Buster covered his ears with his hands. 


Max appeared in the doorway. The 
low-brimmed hat kept his face in shad¬ 
ows. He spoke directly to the chauffeur in 
unaccented Italian, dismissing him with 
low-voiced authority. He carried a steam¬ 
ing bottle of coffee which he set on the 
dressing table. Without turning, he said, 
“Are you sober, Buster?” 

«/-^ame old Max.” Buster said. “No 

W time for ‘Hello' or ‘How are you?’ 

k_y Right down to business. Yes, I’m 
sober, Max. I wasn’t going to be. I was 
getting a good buzz on until I saw that 
handsome face of yours. I’m sober now 
and I wish to hell I was drunk.” 

“You’d better drink some coffee.” 

“How did you find me. Max?” 

“It wasn’t hard. I’ve known for some 
time that you were in Rome.” Through 
the mirror he looked at Buster. “You look 
like hell. Bus. What have you been doing 
to yourself now?” 

“Having a marvelous time, doing as 
I please, when I please and how I please.” 

“That’s what you’ve always wanted, 
isn’t it, Bus?” Max hesitated. “Well, does 
it make you happy?” 

“Would it break your heart if I was 
happy, Max? Does it louse up all your 
plans to ruin my life?” 

Max swung around, grabbed Buster, 
pulled him up. He started to say some¬ 
thing, changed his mind, released his 
grip, and Buster fell back on the couch. 
“Look,” Max said. “I made up my mind 
I wasn’t going to blow up and lose my 
temper this time. Lay off. Bus. I can 
only take so much.” 

Buster laughed again. “We’re a perfect 
picture of brotherly love, aren’t we?” The 
laughter went on until he began to cough, 
coughing deeply, not able to stop. When 
he regained his breath. Buster said, “How 
come, Max? Huh? How come we are 
like we are?" 

Max’s voice was soft. “Have you had 
a doctor check that cough?” 

“I smoke too much, that’s all.” He lay 
back again. “Most of the time. Max. I’m 
glad I can forget that I have a brother. 
But sometimes I get to thinking, we’re 
all that’s left, you and me. You’d think 
. . . Oh. the hell with it.” He closed his 
eyes. Always when he thought about 
Max. he thought of the things he hated 
about him. Max’s interfering in his life 
. . . too young to have a car in college, 
too extravagant going to New York on 
weekends. Max’s tying up his money at 
the bank. Max’s breaking up his affair 
with the dancer. Max’s telling him what 
to do and what not to do until Max was 
an obsession with him. the source of 
every frustration. And during these years. 
Max was becoming well known for his 
writings and exploits, roving the world 
as a correspondent. Max’s success was 
another burden; he was the kid brother 
of a famous man. having to live in that 
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tremendous shadow. He looked at Max 

“Maybe,” Buster said, “the trouble is 
that when I look at you I don’t know 
what you’re thinking. You have your face 
well trained, Max. It doesn’t betray one 
damn secret.” 

“I want you to do a job for me, Bus. 
It won’t be an easy one. And there is an 
element of danger in it.” 

“You want me to do a job for you?” 
He snorted. “That's a switch. Since when 
have you thought I was good for any¬ 
thing but goofing off?” 

“The job requires a man like you, 
someone who looks like he’s goofing off. 
someone who behaves as though he 
doesn’t have an important thought about 
anything. But it requires this man to be 
able to think and act quickly if his back 
is against a wall. It requires a jerk who 
basically is not a jerk but a man with 
guts and brains.” 

“I’m touched, Max. that you thought 
of me.” 

“I’m not fooling. Buster. I didn’t fly 
all the way from Madrid to play jokes.” 

Buster shook his head. “I think you 
did, Max. This sounds like one of your 
big, phony schemes to make a man of 
me. This is one of those elaborate maneu¬ 
vers to get me out of Rome, away from 
the life I live here.” He j umped up. paced 
across the room. “Give up. Maxie. I was 
all right here until you showed up. Nice 
try. Max. but I’m not having any.” 

a-r’m here for one reason only. I need 

I someone to do a job for me. You 
-I- are the best person I know of to do 
that job. If you want to do it, fine. If you 
don’t, I’ll get someone else.” 

Slowly, testing the words. Buster said. 
“You’re really serious, aren’t you. Max?” 

“I meant what I said. I meant what 
I said about your being a jerk and I 
also believe if you get in trouble you’ll 
know how to get out of it.” 

“What’s this all about?” 

“I have a chance to get a big story, 
a great story that’s good for a pile of 
dough. It’s mine alone to get or to muff. 
A vital part of getting the story must 
be accomplished by someone else. If I 
tried to do it. I’d be recognized and the 
whole thing would blow up. I need help.” 

“When I was a kid. I used to day¬ 
dream.” Buster said. “You know how kids 
are. You were doing such wonderful 
things, traveling around the world, min¬ 
gling with important people. I used to 
daydream that I was with you on these 
dangerous assignments. I almost wrote to 
you once to ask if I could come to you. 
But I didn’t. I knew what you’d say.” 

*1 would have said, stay in school. 
But that was a long time ago. It’s dif¬ 
ferent now.” 

Buster nodded. “Sure, it’s different 
now. Let’s face it. I’m not good for 
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doing anything but what I’m doing. You 
can’t trust me, Max. I can’t be the thing 
you want me to be. I’m liable to get 
drunk and go off on a toot. Or see a 
broad and follow her.” He shook his 
head. “No, it’s too late. You’re going to 
have to find yourself another boy.” 

“I’m willing to gamble,” Max said, 
“that you can pull it off.” 

Buster tried to remember the things he 
hated about Max, but the old daydream 
came back instead. The world was their 
beat and they covered it together. He 
opened his eyes, stopped thinking. From 
behind the dressing-table mirror he 
grabbed a liquor bottle, pulled out the 
cork, started to raise it to his lips. With 
one angry gesture, Max slashed at the 
bottle and it fell to the floor. Buster 
looked at the broken glass. “I’m glad you 
did that, Max. You almost had me fooled 
for a minute. Same old Max.” 

Payton slung his trench coat over his 
shoulders. “Your answer then is No?” 

“I wish I could see through that face. 
Max. I wish I could see what you’re 
thinking and feeling.” 

“It doesn’t matter now,” he answered. 
“I fly back to Madrid tonight. One thing 
I have to demand is that no one will 
ever know I’ve been in Rome tonight. 
Forget that you saw me tonight.” 

Buster laughed. “I wish it was that 
easy. You come in here with your cloak 
and your dagger; you promise adventure 
and excitement, things I used to want so 
desperately. Then, pfft, you’re gone and 
I’m supposed to forget you were ever 
here.” He rubbed his eyes, scratched his 
head. “I’ll always wonder what would 
have happened if I had said Yes.” 

“You want to say Yes, don’t you?” 

Buster nodded. 

“Well, then say it.” 

“I can’t. I’m scared I’ll goof off.” 

“If I’m willing to gamble on you, you 
ought to be willing to gamble on your¬ 
self.” 


ii-w-wryhat would I have to do?” He 
V\/ held up his hand before Max 
VV could answer. “Better not tell 
me—I don’t want to be tempted.” He hesi¬ 
tated. “Let me think about it. I’ll tell 
you tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow will be too late. You have 
to decide now. Will you do it, Buster?” 


“Tell me about it. Max. You can trust 
me that far. I’ll never talk.” 

Max sat down again. “Does the name 
Berina mean anything to you?” 

“Very little. Except that it’s Russian 
and he was probably the commissar of 
something or other. Wait a minute. . . . 
Isn’t he the one who was just executed 
as a traitor?” 

“That’s the man. They caught him try¬ 
ing to get out of Russia. He had a 
daughter. When he left, he gave her half 
his diary and half the official documents 
he had stolen—documents, incidentally, 
which could be dynamite. While her 
father was trying to break out through 
Sweden, she headed south, trying to get 
through to Bulgaria and from Bulgaria 
into free territory. The dodge worked. 
The Russian secret police figured father 
and daughter were together. By the tifne 
they caught Berina, his daughter was 
safe, hiding out with Bulgarian patriots.” 

“And now the job is to get her out of 
Bulgaria and get hold of those papers?” 


Now/ he knew/ theq were being 
followed and this road was ideal 
for their kind of murder. 


“If we can get her to Italy and keep 
her safe, the story she can tell, the docu¬ 
ments and records she has, will set the- 
world on its ear. And, incidentally, draw 
a whopping price.” 

“How are you going to get her out of 
Bulgaria?” 

M ax explained the plan, spread out 
a map which showed the rendez¬ 
vous point in the Adriatic, the 
town of Pesaro. “Now, as soon as the 
arrangements are made, you race into 
Pesaro in that sports car of yours. . . 
“How did you know about the sports 

“I’ve had a man here keep careful 
check on you. I know almost everything 
there is to know about you.” 

Buster smiled. “Did you know it was 
my birthday? I mean, that’s why the 
Countess gave it to me . . . for my birth- 

Max smiled. “Happy birthday.” Then 
turning back to the map he said. “I 
always thought you were born in July.” 

“O.K., so I race into Pesaro in my 
sports car. What then?” 

“You come in with a lot of noise, 
typical American noise. Install yourself 
there and announce you’re going on a 
fishing trip and want to hire a boat. 
The point is this: an American in Pesaro 
is going to arouse suspicion. You’ve got 
to play it up. make out you’re a screw¬ 
ball and playboy. If anyone bothers to 
check your past history, they will be con¬ 
vinced that this is just another exploit 
of the rich, American vagrant.” 

“If they look a little farther, they’ll 
find all my dough is tied up in inacces¬ 
sible cash . . . thanks to you, Max.” 

“So now you’re here asking to hire a 
boat. The local fishermen will turn out 
like flies looking for the American dollar. 
Your contact will make himself known 
to you.” 

“I think I get seasick.” Buster said, 
“and I hate the smell of fish.” 

“You’ll find out.” Max went on, “in 
Pesaro the exact time of the rendezvous 
with the boat carrying the Russian 
woman. Now, when you have established 
contact with the other boat you . . 

“Hey. Max. You know what?” 
“What?” 

“You’re talking like I’m going to do 
this.” 

Max smiled slowly. “Well?” 

“So far it doesn’t seem very hard. All 
I have to do is keep behaving like a 
carefree fool. That should be easy. When 
does it get hard?” 

“It’s going to be tough all the time. 
Remember, the Russian secret police are 
all over, particularly in these countries 
fringing the iron curtain; they are hunt¬ 
ing down this woman with full force. 
They don’t dare let her get into a safe 
hiding place. This woman is probably 
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carrying the Russian war plans with her.” 

“O.K., so I’ve got the girl. Now what? 
Give me the pitch.” 

“You get the hell out of that town as 
fast as you can. Take this road along 
the coast here. Then at this point here 
you double back and take this other road 
all the way to Florence. Right above 
Florence, there is a little town called 
Fiesole. Great villas are built on the side 
of the hills. As a matter of fact, your 
friend the Countess Franceschini has an 
historic villa there, used to belong to 
one of the Medici.” 

“So that’s it, Max. All the time I keep 
thinking there must be a gimmick, there 
must be a reason why Max wants me all 
of a sudden. With all the other people 
in Italy, there must be a very big gim¬ 
mick why Max wants me.” He laughed. 
“Good old Max. Always uses the old 
noggin. No heart. All noggin.” 

“I told you, Buster, you were perfectly 
suited to this job. The Countess’s villa is 
a perfect hideout for you and the Russian 
woman. It is only accessible by one road 
and it only has one entrance. The Medici 
who built it were not very popular with 
their neighbors—protection was impor¬ 
tant to them. The villa is naturally forti¬ 
fied. Listen, I can’t impress on you 
enough the danger there is for this 
woman. I’m not even convinced she can 
make it out to the Adriatic. If she does, 
the Russians are going to get wind of 
it sooner or later and they’ll find her. 
We’ve got to keep her hidden—hidden 
from the Russians—until we can get the 
story and the documents. Part of your 
qualification for this is that you look so 
damn American. You should not arouse 
suspicion.” 

u^-r^hat sounds great except for one 
I thing. This dame will probably be 

A dressed up in a smock, high boots, 
and a fur hat, just the thing every Amer¬ 
ican girl travels in.” 

“You’ve got friends, Bus. Borrow some 
woman’s clothes.” 

“O.K., so I work that out. What about 
the Countess and her villa? Do I just 
say, ‘Let me have the keys, old girl. I 


want to use the old shack to shack up 
for a week or so’?” 

“You’ve already worked the old girl 
for a car, a wardrobe, a pretty good wine 
cellar, and a week in Capri. You cer¬ 
tainly ought to be able to wiggle a set 
of keys out of her.” 

“You’ve got a nasty habit, Max, of 
making beautiful things sound sordid.” 

“Listen to the rest of this, it’s impor¬ 
tant.” Max outlined the remainder of 
the plan, explained details. When he was 
through, he looked up at his brother. 
“That’s it, Bus. Are you sure you want 
to do it? It’s not the kind of thing you 
can say yes to tonight and change your 
mind about tomorrow.” 

a-ir y ou came here to see me tonight al- 

V ready convinced, didn’t you. Max? 

A You made all the arrangements as 
though you were sure I would agree. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

The big man nodded, his face im¬ 
mobile, saying nothing, revealing nothing. 

“You’re always right, Max. You always 
know what’s going to happen before it 
happens. I can’t spoil your record.” 

“You’re not scared anymore?” 

“Sure I’m scared, but that seems to be 
part of the picture. Type casting. A goof- 
off playing a goof-off.” 

“In this envelope is a photograph of 
the Bulgarian who will contact you in 
Rome. Study it, remember the face, and 
then destroy the picture. When the time 
comes, he’ll find you. Trust him. Do as 
he says. There is also a snapshot of the 
Russian woman. It’s not very clear, but 
it’s the best we can get. Destroy that, too. 
Incidentally, the money you give to the 
Bulgarian on the boat is in there, too, 
plus expense money for yourself.” 

“I hope this woman talks English. My 
Russian is a little rusty.” 

“She speaks better English than you 
do.” Max stood up, slipped into his coat. 
“Have you got a gun?” 

“A gun?” Buster stepped back. “A 
kid left a water pistol in my apartment 
last week, but I suppose that wouldn’t 
do so good.” 

“Here, take mine.” Max took out a 


revolver from his pocket. Buster held 
it gingerly. “All you have to do is pull 
the trigger,” Max explained. “You can 
kill six people. After that, use your bare 
hands.” 

Buster took a raincoat, put it on, stuck 
the gun in one pocket, the envelope in 
the other. “The Rover Boys and the Rus¬ 
sian Spy,” he said. “You ready, Max?” 

The carriages and taxis were gone 
from the Via Veneto, the long stretch 
empty except for Buster’s little red car 
pulled up diagonally on the curb. They 
started walking toward it. From the no¬ 
where of the night, a woman appeared, 
a Via Veneto girl. She recognized Buster, 
smiled and said his name. She blocked 
his path. Max kept moving down the 
desolated boulevard. Over the girl’s 
shoulder, Buster saw a large American 
car screech around the corner, slow up 
enough for Max to get into the back 
seat. The car geared up, shot away. 

Buster disengaged himself from the 
woman. He smiled, shook his head. “Not 
tonight, honey,” he said. “I got to see a 
contessa about a villa.” 

<£T overs,” the driver said. “I tell my 

I wife, who goes to the Colosseum 

I J in the middle of the night? Lovers 
and the crazy American tourists.” From 
the window Buster looked across the 
street to the huge silhouette of the an¬ 
cient amphitheatre. 

As the taxi drove away, he lighted a 
cigarette and in the matchlight studied 
again the diagram of the building which 
had been torn from a guide book. His 
eyes moved from the diagram to the 
building. He fixed on the entrance he 
had been instructed to use, found a way 
to distinguish it from the other archways. 
A red crayon line on the floor plan indi¬ 
cated his route inside the structure. It 
ended with an abrupt X on an upper 
level, the rendezvous point. As the match 
touched the thin paper, quickly consum¬ 
ing it, he looked at his watch. He was 
already ten minutes late. 

Once inside and up the first flight of 
steps, he stopped and listened, felt afraid, 
awed, and overpowered by the enormous 
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size of this relic. Gladiators had fought 
here, lions had devoured martyrs in the 
center pit. Now in this night and in this 
cold streak of moonlight, the sound of 
the wind was the sound of the caged 
beasts below and even when the wind 
stopped and there was no sound, the 
soundlessness was a sound. Lovers, he 
was thinking, lovers and crazy American 
tourists. 

Buster had studied the diagram care¬ 
fully, knew his way as though the red 
crayon line was a painted marker on the 
ancient floor. The route was up and 
down, over broken runways. Several 
times he stopped, looked all around him 
as far as he could see. Nowhere was 
there any sign of life. 

This was the last flight of steps. There 
on that platform, between those arches, 
was the X, the point of meeting. The 
glow of the night showed through the 
archways, but the foreground was in 
darkness. He could see nothing there. 
Slowly, on tiptoes, so that there was no 
sound to his step, he walked up. He was 
alerted for a figure to appear suddenly— 
the face on the photograph he had de¬ 
stroyed—to loom in front of him. 

H e was there. On the spot. But he 
was alone. He tried to see the 
time. Almost twenty minutes late. 
He was too late. From the high point 
where he stood, Buster looked over the 
vast stadium, searching for some flicker 
of movement. Nothing. He walked to one 
of the arched openings, stood back in the 
shadows and looked down to the street. 
A sailor and his girl were walking hand 
in hand there. Nothing more. 

As he stepped aside, his foot touched 
something soft. He froze motionless for 
a moment then prodded farther back. 
The softness gave under the pressure of 
his foot and there was suddenly a move¬ 
ment, the soft swoosh of a dead weight. 
Buster turned his eyes slowly. The body 
was there, crumbled on the stone ledge, 
one hand in a death grip on a fragment 
of railing. He saw the knife, the silver 
handle protruding from the anonymous 
back, sunk in to the hilt, 'struck with 
power. 

He followed his first impulse and he 
ran, stumbling and falling, racing up 
dead-end paths and doubling back to 
another impasse, conscious only of the 
general direction of the way out. He ran 
to get out, to escape the trap. Even in 
his panic he knew that the wielder of 
the knife might still be in the arena. 

At last he could see the end, the big 
arch with no barricade and the empty, 
safe street beyond it. He tripped on the 
last step, falling straight out on his face. 
He looked up. The street was almost 
within reaching distance. There were 
voices. He put down his head, didn’t 
move, cursed his breathing for sound¬ 


ing so loud. The man spoke quietly in 
Italian; Buster could not understand the 
words. Then a woman’s voice, soft, al¬ 
most whispering. The words were foreign, 
but Buster recognized the language of 
love. Lovers, Buster was thinking, and 
crazy American tourists. 

His second drink he sipped slowly, 
keeping his eyes closed, trying not to 
think about anything, but he was think¬ 
ing of the dead man, seeing the face of 
the Bulgarian on the photograph Max 
had given him. He was wondering: if he 
had been on time, would the dead man 
be dead now or would it have been he 
who was dead? Max had said when the 
cards were down he could trust him. 
Buster gulped the rest of the drink and 
signaled for another. Trust me. Face 
it, boy, you goofed off again. And Max 
had also said that under no circum¬ 
stances was he to contact him. in 
Madrid. Now, he would have to tell 
Max that the Bulgarian was dead, the 
whole plan fouled up, all the machinery 
snarled. Tomorrow, he decided, he would 
write Max or send him a cable. Maybe 
he had better telephone him. 

Buster looked over to see what was 
holding up his drink. The bartender was 
telling a story to a man at the other 
end of the bar and both were laughing. 

“Hey, amico. Whiskey, per favore.” 

The bartender brought him his drink, 
returned quickly to his friend. 

The man at the other end of the bar 
took his wine glass, stuck out his elbow 
at a sharp angle, holding the glass over 
his heart. The bartender mimicked the 
gesture. Simultaneously, they downed the 
wine without stopping and then crashed 
the glasses to the floor. The sound of 
the shattering glass set off their laughter 
again. Buster turned back to his whiskey. 
He couldn’t get the face of the photo¬ 
graph out of his mind. Slowly, not believ¬ 
ing what he was going to see, he turned to 
look again at the man at the other end 
of the bar. He blinked his eyes to make 
certain. This was the face, the face of 
the dead man except that the dead man 
lay with his face against the cold stone 
of the topmost arcade of the Colosseum 
and this man was very much alive, laugh¬ 
ing and joking. 

B uster took his drink and moved 
down several stools. “Anybody 
here speak English?” he asked. 
“Very little,” the man said. He mount¬ 
ed the bar chair next to Buster, sat 
astride it as though it were a horse. “And 
the bartender he speaks no English at 
all. And there is no one else here but the 
three of us. So what little English I speak 
is at your service.” 

“How did you know I’d show up here? 
There were a million places to go. How 
did you know I would come here?” 

The Bulgarian tapped his head. “In 


this business you must have the brain 
working. I study your habits. I know 
when you see what has happened at the 
meeting place, the first thing you think 
is that you need whiskey. And this is the 
closest place which sells the whiskey. 
Simple, no?” 

Buster laughed. “Do you know every¬ 
thing?” 

“No, no. Not everything. Most things I 
know, but not everything.” 

iitx o you know I ran out of there 

I I like my pants were afire? I was 

MS scared. A hell of a spy I’d make.” 

The Bulgarian took the handkerchief 
out of Buster’s coat pocket, handed it 
back to him. “On the face is still the 
sweat of fear. Wipe, please.” Buster pat¬ 
ted his forehead, examined the stain of 
sweat on the clean handkerchief. “It is 
natural,” the Bulgarian said, “to be 
afraid. Do not be ashamed. You are still 
untried in this business. You are always 
afraid, no matter how long you live with 
danger. The fear it never leaves. When 
it does, you are no good anymore. But 
you will learn to control this fear, to act 
in spite of the fear.” 

“What happened?” Buster asked. 
“Who was it up there? Who did you 
kill?” 

“It is fortunate you were not on time 
for the meeting. I was followed. I was 
careless and did not know I was being 
followed until I was inside the Colos¬ 
seum. There was nothing to do but pre¬ 
tend I did not know this man was behind 
me. I walked up to the meeting place, 
led him into a trap. I saw his face as he 
was dying. I did not recognize him. He 
must have been a new man in Rome. 
There are many new men in Rome these 
days. Everyone looks very hard for 
Berina’s daughter. There is only one 
thing which confuses me. These men do 
not work alone. Yet this man was alone. 
I take every precaution to make sure 
there is no one else. But still I am con¬ 
fused. These men do not work alone.” 

“I did not see anyone. Yes, I did. I 
saw a sailor and a girl. They went into 
the Colosseum. Do you think he could 
have been one ... I mean a . . . well, 
whatever these guys are?” 

“They are members of the Russian se¬ 
cret police. It is possible the sailor was 
one. There will be no way to tell. You 
did not see his face?” 

Buster shook his head. 

“We must work fast. It is dangerous 
for us to be seen together. If they follow 
me, they must be suspicious that the girl 
is in Bulgaria and that I am in contact. 
I am grateful that my work on this is 
done. The girl is on her way now. Even 
if something were to happen to me, noth¬ 
ing would be changed. The plan would 
proceed; the timing would not be in¬ 
terrupted now that my part is finished.” 


“Nothing is going to happen to you,” 
Buster said. “You’re too good with a 

“Now, my friend, all the arrangements 
have been made. The Russian woman 
should be at the appointed place in four 
or five days. You are to go to Pesaro the 
day after tomorrow. Your contact there 
will be a man named Luciarno, a captain 
of a fishing boat. He will contact you 
when the time comes. He will know the 
exact hour and exact place of the meet¬ 
ing in the Adriatic.” 

“Is that all?” 

The Bulgarian smiled. “You are to 
leave the morning after next at nine 
o’clock exactly, not five minutes until 
nine and not five minutes after nine, but 
at nine o’clock precisely.” 

“O.K., O.K.” 

“Now I wish you success.” 

“Thanks. I’ll need it. I guess.” 

When Buster stood up, the Bulgarian 
said, “It is regretful in my occupation 
that one cannot make friends of one’s 
acquaintances. Perhaps someday Bul¬ 
garia will be free. You will come then to 
Sofia, and we will get very drunk to¬ 
gether.” 

There was a little left in the glass. 
Buster picked it up. toasted, “To a free 
Bulgaria.” When the drink was down, he 
said, “Good night, friend,” and walked 
out of the bar. 

a head loomed the dark outline of 
the Colosseum. A chill ran through 
.AX. him. The street curved; he heard 
footsteps coming from the other side. On 
instinct, he stepped into the dark shelter 
of a doorway and waited. It was the 
sailor and his girl again, but not acting 
like lovers this time. They walked quick¬ 
ly, with determination. Buster huddled in 
the doorway, listening to the sounds of 
the footsteps in front of him then grow¬ 
ing fainter and fainter. But before they 
were beyond hearing distance, they 
stopped. Buster looked down the street. 
It was empty. He knew that the sailor 
and his girl had gone into the bar. 

His first impulse was to run and help 
the Bulgarian. But he did not. His next 


impulse was to run for his life, but he did 
not do that either. The Bulgarian had 
said you learn to control fear, so Buster 
began walking at a normal pace. He even 
found himself whistling. 

T he skilled fingers of the masseur 
manipulated a coil of muscles at the 
base of Max’s spine. “It is not like 
you to be like this. Max, tied up like 
this. Something is the matter, Max?” 

Damn the German, Max was thinking. 
Damn him for knowing his body so well 
that he could feel this anxiety. “Keep 
your mouth shut, Kurt, and your fingers 
moving.” 

Max tried to clear his mind. He yielded 
himself to the pressure of the other man’s 
fingers as they kneaded the physical 
heart of the tension. But then he was 
thinking about it again, forced to con¬ 
sider Buster and the danger of the plan. 
“Relax, Max. Don’t fight me. Relax.” 
What the hell, it was too late now. The 
machinery had been put into action; 
there was no way out. If only he could 
stop thinking about it. 

There was a knock on the door. He 
nodded for the German to see who was 
there. A woman’s voice called through 
the partially opened door. “Max. throw 
something over your rear end. I’ve got 
to talk to you. All hell is breaking loose 
out here.” As she was talking, he pulled 
the towel over him. 

Max said, “Let her in, Kurt.” 

“Listen, Max, I came here to work on 
a story, not to do a juggling act with 
a lot of screwballs. I’ve got a raving 
Rumanian or something out there who 
has to see you on a matter of life and 
death; there’s a daffy Englishman on the 
phone who says he has to see you within 
the hour; and the Paris office has been 
on the phone twice, waiting for the new 
story on the air bases.” She flopped on 
a chair, her legs stretched straight out 
in front of her. “I should never have left 
Shaker Heights.” 

“What’s the Rumanian’s name?” 
“How do I know? I can’t speak Ru¬ 
manian.” The masseur stood at attention 
over Max’s body, sulking at the intrusion. 


The woman said, “Go ahead, slap him 
around. Kurt. I won’t look.” 

Max said, “Go ahead, Kurt. You heard 
what the lady said.” 

“I cannot work under these conditions. 
W'e finish later.” With military precision, 
he turned and left the room. 

The woman watched him leave. “Gee, 
he’s pretty,” she said. “All those beauti¬ 
ful muscles.” 

Max stood up, wrapping himself in the 
big terry cloth robe, “Anything in the re¬ 
leases on the air bases?” 

“Nothing we don’t already know. They 
started at Malaga yesterday. I suppose 
I ought to go down and see what’s going 
on, getting the local reaction to the 
American invasion of Spanish soil.” 

“Why don’t you buy a new dress?” 

“What the hell’s the matter with the 
one I’ve got on?” She stood up, walked 
to a mirror. 

“Nothing is wrong with it,” Max said, 
“except that you’ve worn it almost every 
day for the last three weeks.” 

“Why. Max. and only last night I was 
feeling sorry for myself, thinking you 
look at me like I was just another piece 
of furniture.” She touched her stomach. 

He started for the bathroom. “I think 
it would be a good idea if you went to 
Malaga.” 

“Hey. wait a minute before you get 
swallowed up by this lousy plumbing. 
What do you want me to do with all these 
screaming people?” 

“Send the Rumanian in here and tell 
him to wait. Tell the Englishman I can’t 
see anyone until next week.” 

S he looked at herself in the full- 
length mirror. “They threw the 
pattern away when they made me.” 
“You’re a damn good reporter,” Max 
said, “if that’s any comfort.” 

“Yah, that’s a comfort, all right. But 
what am I supposed to do when my feet 
get cold in bed? Put them up against 
a hot typewriter?” She shook her head. 
“You know what, Max? I’m thirty and I 
look forty. Most of the time I don’t care. 
Right now, right this minute, I do.” 
“You’ll feel better when you buy a 
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Most of the fashions shown on pp. 
126-133 can be purchased at the fol¬ 
lowing stores: 
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new dress and hat and go to Malaga.” 

“Go to hell. Max.” she said, and went 
into the other room. 

When he came out of the bathroom and 
saw Mikhail, his face showed no surprise. 
Mikhail spoke in rapid, guttural French. 
“There is great trouble,” he said. “All 
morning I have been arguing with that 
she-wolf to get in to see you.” 

“What is wrong. Mikhail?” 

“He has been killed.” the man said. 
“5hot dead. This morning from Rome I 
have received the information.” 

Steady. Max was telling himself. 
Steady. Take it slow. “Who has been 
killed?” 

“Stefan. Captain Stefan. The head of 
our organization in Rome. He is dead.” 

Max sat down, wrapping the robe 
around him tighter. “What were the cir¬ 
cumstances?” 

“What are the circumstances ever? 
The Russians. They have shot him; him 
and his friend.” 

“What friend?” 

“I do not know what friend. It is the 
man who tends the bar at a place where 
Stefan makes sometimes his headquar¬ 
ters. It is most disastrous to our plans. 
The Berina woman is on her way from 
Bulgaria and there will be no one to 
meet her. The whole liaison is broken.” 
He stood in front of Max. held his hands 
out. “What do we do now. Max? What 
will happen now to our plan?” 

“You must be calm. Mikhail.” 

“It is very well for you to say to be 
calm. What does this mean to you? A 
story in the magazine, that is all. I am 
fighting for a cause.” 

“When was Stefan supposed to make 
contact with my man in Rome and give 
him the information?” 

“I do not know. You must give me 
some money. I fly today to Rome. I con¬ 
tact again your agent there. It is the 
only way.” 

Max lighted a cigarette. “It is a sure 
way, Mikhail, of getting yourself killed, 
as well as my agent in Rome and prob¬ 
ably the Berina woman. Don’t be a fool. 
You know that you’re watched all the 
time. You must stay here.” 

hat then do we do? We do not 
know if Stefan has completed 
his mission. We cannot just sit 
here and wait. If the boat comes from 
Bulgaria and there is no Italian boat to 
meet it, what then?” 

“It is clear that you cannot go nor 
can any of your organization. It would 
be signing a death warrant for every¬ 
one involved. And I cannot go. They are 
watching me. too.” 

“What do we do?” 

“You do nothing. Mikhail. Do you 
understand? Nothing.” 

“And you. Max? What do you do? 
Do you also sit here and do nothing?” 


Max stood up. “Suppose you let me 
worry about that. It is my responsibility.” 

The door pushed open and the woman 
came again, talking. “Hey. Max. I can’t 
get on the flight to Malaga today.” She 
looked at Mikhail. “What’s the Ruma¬ 
nian in such an uproar about?” 

“He’s Bulgarian.” 

“Bulgarian, shmulgarian. They’re all 
Balkans and they never take a bath. 
Does this joker understand any 
English?” 

“No.” he said. “No English." 

The woman went up to Mikhail, smiled 
sweetly. “When’s the last time you took 
a bath, you slob?” 

The Bulgarian shrugged his shoulders, 
indicating he did not understand. 

“I thought so. It’s been so long you 
don’t remember. No wonder everyone 
wants to control the Balkans. It’s an 
international plumbing cartel. Every¬ 
one wants to sell bathtubs in Bulgaria. 
Isn’t that right?” 

Max said. “Lay off, Tess. He’s got his 
troubles.” 

“We’ve all got troubles. I can’t get on 
the afternoon flight for Malaga.” 

“Maybe.” Max said, “you’d better not 
go today. I may need you.” 

“Listen. Max. you know that English¬ 
man who’s been calling every two min¬ 
utes?” 

“Yes.” 

“He stopped calling. Right now he’s 
sitting on my desk. I think you’d better 
see him, Max. He’s got a gun.” 

“How do you know?” 

S he laughed. “He’s a puny little guy, 
but he talks like an eight-foot giant. 
These little fellows who talk big 
usually carry guns. I accidentally on pur¬ 
pose tripped and fell against him. Revol¬ 
ver in a shoulder holster. Gun of German 
manufacture. You want me to go back 
and fall against him again? Maybe I’ll 
get the serial number this time.” 

“Tell him to wait. And keep calling 
the airport to get a reservation to Malaga. 
And try the railroads. If necessary a bus.” 

“But you said that you didn’t want me 
to go and now you tell me to keep call¬ 
ing for a reservation. Make up your 
mind, boy.” 

“I know what I’m doing, Tess. Do as 
I say and make sure the Englishman 
hears every word you say. Get going.” 

She turned to Mikhail and waved. 
“You go straight home and take a bath, 
do you hear? And wash well behind your 
ears and between your . . .” 

Max cut in. “Get going, Tess.” 

The Bulgarian said. “She is a very nice 
woman. She smiles so nicely. I regret I 
do not understand English.” 

“You’d better leave by this door, 
Mikhail.” 

“It is no good. Max. to just wait and 
hope that contact has been established. 
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You must do something. Anything.” 

’ “Leave it to me,” Max said. “And don’t 
you come here again. I will get word to 
you.” 

The Bulgarian shook his head. “The 
war is not yet over. It is such a long war 
for us, such a long, long war. Will it 
ever be over?” 

Max did not say anything. He opened 
the door to let Mikhail out. For a mo¬ 
ment he watched the sad man walk 
wearily down the hall. He started to call 
after him to say something, changed his 
mind and closed the door. 

Buster was in greater danger than he 
had anticipated, the danger beginning 
sooner. Max thought that he could send 
Tess to Rome to head off Buster. No 
story was worth getting Buster killed. 
He had been wrong in involving his 
brother. His problem had become an 
emotional one now as well as an intel¬ 
lectual one. Men like Stefan and Mikhail 
had to expect to die. But Buster was 
something different. 

I f Tess went to Rome, she could find 
out from Buster how far the plan had 
progressed. If Stefan had died leav¬ 
ing his contact in Pesaro unknown, Tess 
would go to Pesaro and one way or an¬ 
other find the right fishing boat captain. 
She would arouse more suspicion than 
Buster, but it would be a risk which 
would have to be taken. Tess had to go 
to Rome. 

Madrid, Max decided, was getting on 
his nerves. He had fought coming to 
Madrid, but the story of the American 
air bases here was an important story. 
He had assignments which paid too well 
to pass up because of his personal dis¬ 
taste for the city. And then this chance 
to grab the Berina story. 

He left the bedroom and went into 
the sitting room. To the Englishman still 
perched on Tess’s desk, he said. “You 
wanted to see me? I’m Max Payton.” 

“Yes, of course, you are. And I am 
Phibbs, Thomas Phibbs.” The man 
chirped his own name, pinched the bridge 
of his nose. He made Max think of a 


frightened bank clerk, but Max also un¬ 
derstood that this flustered appearance 
was an act, a false front for something 
deadly. 

“I have very little time, Phibbs. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“I’m afraid it’s rather private. It’s 
about a story you’re working on. I have 
some information.” 

“You can talk in front of Miss Rosen. 
She’s working on the story with me. 
Sometimes. I think she,knows more about 
it than I do.” 

“But it isn’t about that story which 
I’ve come. Mr. Payton. I really think we 
ought to go some place private to talk. 
Nothing personal, Miss Rosen. Just 
business, you understand?” 

“Mr. Phibbs, why don’t you leave your 
gun here with me and then you and Mr. 
Payton can go in the other room and 
make boy-talk or whatever.” She held 
out her hand. “I just love guns.” . 

“Clever of you to know I had one,” 
he said. 

“That’s me.” she said. “Tess Rosen, 
girl detective.” She leaned forward. “The 
gun. Mr. Phibbs. if you please.” 

“Never mind, Tess. I’m not afraid of 
his gun.” 

“Listen, Max, for me you’ve got to 
stay healthy. If anything happens to you 
I’m stuck with doing this whole fouled-up 
story. Besides that I’d cry and I look 
lousy when I cry.” 

“Did you get a reservation to Malaga?” 

“Yah. I’m on a milk train leaving late 
this afternoon. Couldn’t I wait until to¬ 
morrow? I can get on a plane tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

a-t 7-0U know that you have to be in 

V' Malaga first thing tomorrow. Come 

A on. Phibbs. My time is limited.” 

Tess said. “Your artillery, Mr. 
Phibbs?” 

The Englishman gave up his gun, fol¬ 
lowed Max into the bedroom, sat on the 
edge of the bed with his brief case 
propped up between his thin legs. 

“Who are you?” Max asked. 

“Phibbs.” ' 


“I know your name,” Max said. “But 
who are you?” 

“It doesn’t matter very much, does it? 
Really, I have no importance. Just an 
intermediary.” His accent was British, 
but Max thought it did not necessarily 
mean anything. “I’m to tell you what I 
have to tell you,” Phibbs went on, “and 
you’re supposed to tell me whether you 
will or whether you won’t.” 

Max was silent, waiting. 

«|rT^he people I represent believe you 

I could tell me the whereabouts of 

A a young woman named ...” Phibbs 
drew a slip of paper from his pocket, 
looked at it. “Marina Berina. I hope I’ve 
pronounced it right. Devilish hard to say 
these Russian names.” He hesitated 
again, smiled. “My friends are Russians, 
obviously, and they’re having a devil of 
a hunt for her. but they can’t find her. 
They know that you either know where 
she is or know how to reach her.” 

“How do they know?” 

He started searching his pockets, drew 
out several little pieces of paper, glanced 
at them and put them back. “I had a slip 
here somewhere.” he said. “I think the 
man’s name is Bodiek. A Bulgarian chap. 
First name is Mikhail. His business is 
smuggling Bulgarians out of Bulgaria. 
And there’s nothing to say someone else 
couldn’t be smuggled out through the 
same route, like this Russian woman.” 

“Why don’t you work on this man 
called Bodiek in that case?” 

“Balkan blood runs to intrigue and 
fanaticism. I’m afraid he wouldn’t give 
any information regardless of the stress 
put on him. Devoted to his country, 
pledged to a cause. He’s one of those 
chaps. The people I represent don’t relish 
doing business with that kind.” 

“Why do they want to do business 
with me?” 

“I say. Mr. Payton, you come to the 
point directly. You are not like Bodiek. 
He is devoted to a cause while you are 
devoted to making a living. With a busi¬ 
nessman. it is easier to do business.” 

"I am a reporter, Phibbs, a writer.” 
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“Of course you are, old man, and a 
damn good one besides. First rate. But 
you’re a successful writer. Makes a dif¬ 
ference, you know. Makes you a business¬ 
man instead of a bloody artiste.’’ 

“Come to the point,” Max said. 

uwn^-yell, since they’ve made such a 
1/ bungle out of finding this woman, 
TV they’ve decided to let you find 
her. Bring her here to Madrid, if that’s 
what your plans are and my friends are 
certain that that is the plan. And when 
you get her here, instead of using her 
•for your own purpose, you turn her over 
to me, diary and all.” 

“And what do you do with her?” 

“Me?” Phibbs pointed to his unassum¬ 
ing self. “Nothing personally, I assure 
you. I turn her over to the people I 
represent.” 

“I go to all this trouble of getting her 
here and then no story?” 

“Look here, Payton, the reason you 
want to get the story is that you can sell 
it to some magazine and make money. 
My friends are prepared to pay you more 
than you could possibly make from the 
story. They said something about fifty 
thousand American dollars.” 

“You realize that if I turned the girl 
over to you, I would be betraying the 
Bulgarians and, in a sense, signing the 
girl’s death warrant. Do you have a slip 
of paper in one of your pockets that in¬ 
dicates I would agree to be an accom¬ 
plice to murder?” 

“She will be returned to Russia to 
stand trial, just as her father was.” 

“The same kind of trial?” Max asked. 

“You are interested in the fifty thou¬ 
sand tax-free American dollars?” He 
waited for Max to say something. Max 
remained silent. “Some years ago,” 
Phibbs said, “you were in Russia, writing 
a series of articles on industrial and 
social progress there. I’ve never had the 
fortune to read them, but my friends say 
that by and large they were most favor¬ 
able to the Soviet cause.” 

“That was a long time ago. Much has 
happened since then.” 

“Hasn’t it, though. A bloody lot.” 
Phibbs dropped his glasses, retrieved 
them, and twirled them again. “How¬ 
ever, in view of your past sympathies 
to the Soviet cause, the people I repre ...” 

“I am a reporter, Phibbs, not a sym¬ 
pathizer.” 

“And a businessman. This is a busi¬ 
ness deal.” 

“I’ll have to think about it, Phibbs.” 

“Didn’t expect you to make up your 
mind right off. A man has to think these 
things out. Chances are that if you don’t 
turn her over, they’ll get her anyway, 
before you can get your story.” He stood 
up, slipped the brief case under his arm. 
“Let’s meet here for cocktails tonight.” 

Max nodded. “You’ll have to let your- 
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self out,” he said. “Miss Rosen will re¬ 
turn your gun.” 

“Don’t worry about it, old man. Sorry 
I had to interrupt you.” At the door he 
turned. “By the way, how are you liking 
Madrid this time? Lots different now 
than during that civil war of theirs. Chap 
named . . . now what was his name?” 
Phibbs repeated his routine with the slips 
of paper in his pockets. “Yes, here it is. 
A chap named Spronski said he knew 
you when you were here at that time. 
Chemist fellow. Worked on bombing and 
things. Said he knew a friend of yours 
better—a chemist from California I 
think he said . . . maybe it was Nevada 
... it doesn’t matter. Spronski said he 
knew him better, but he remembers you 
very well. Said something happened to 
your chemist friend. Do you recall 
Spronski at all?” 

M ax rubbed his hands over his 
eyes. “There were so many Rus¬ 
sians here. I left after a short time.” 
“So Spronski said. Mentioned that 
you’d pulled out right after this chemist 
chap was found dead. Well, it was a long 
time ago. Rather better to let sleeping 
dogs lie. I’ll see you at the bar at nine?” 
“Yes,” he said. 

Max had to be thinking about Spronski 
now, seeing the picture of the shaved 
head, the smirking mouth, the black dots 
of eyes. 

The Russians, he was thinking, have 
patience. They never forget a fact or 
an incident. They warehouse scraps of 
information until the time comes to use 
them to their advantage. How long is it? 
he asked himself. He counted the years 
from 1938. The Englishman had used a 
gloved hand to soften the threat of 
blackmail, but it was blackmail none¬ 
theless. Spronski’s hand was never 
gloved, always hard and raw, making 
itself felt directly. If he refused the 
Englishman, the direct threat would come 
from Spronski. 

Tess came into the room. “I take it 
the Englishman upset you some.” Max 
did not look up. “O.K., Max. No ques¬ 
tions. But if you ever need a sympathetic 
shoulder, I’ll volunteer. But your kind 
never does. Do some girl a favor. Max. 
Don’t get married. It’ll never work for 
you; you’re too damn self-contained and 
self-sufficient. And it will break a girl’s 
heart. You’re the kind of guy a woman 
loves hard, so hard, so bad it hurts. 
Everything has to stop when a girl falls 
in love with a guy like you.” Max turned 
to her, the hardness gone from his face. 
“Not me. Max. Don’t worry about me. 
I’m not in love with you. I know my 
limitations. I was destined to marry a 
certified public accountant from Shaker 
Heights, any certified public account¬ 
ant.” 

Max said, “You’re not going to 


Malaga. There’s been a change in plans.” 

“That’s just peachy. I’ve knocked my¬ 
self out getting on a train and now you 
decide that . . .” 

“You’re getting on the train to Malaga, 
but you’re not going there,” Max said. 
“Get out now and pack your stuff. What 
time does the train leave?” 

“Four o’clock.” 

“Don’t come back here until three. I’ll 
tell you then what this is about. I’ll see 
you here at three.” 

As she left the room, she mumbled, 
“Well, this is the career I chose for my¬ 
self. I’ve got no one to blame but . . 
She collided with the German masseur 
coming back. “He’s all yours, fella. Give 
him an extra whack on the behind for 

Even with his eyes closed and all his 
energy directed to not thinking about 
anything, it was all with him: the image 
of Spronski, the anxiety for Buster, the 
thread of hope that he might still get 
the Berina story. And he had to think 
about Tess now. He knew that in a way 
she loved him, and he examined his own 
responsibility to that love. He was throw¬ 
ing her into the plot, endangering her. 

But he had to get the Berina woman. 
That was the most important thing now. 
If he didn’t get her and she somehow 
got into hands other than his or the 
Russians, the veiled threat of blackmail 
would be an actuality of exposure. It 
would ruin him, he knew that. And if 
he got Marina Berina, what then? Yes, 
what then? 

“What did you say, Max?” 

“I didn’t say anything.” 

“I thought you said. ‘What then?’ ” 

“Did I?” 

T hree days in Pesaro and still no 
word from across the Adriatic. 
Three days pretending to be a 
fisherman on Luciarno’s filthy boat and 
sightseeing with the English-speaking 
priest who had befriended him. The boat 
made him seasick and the sightseeing 
bored him. And for three days he resisted 
the tiny bar off the lobby of the hotel. 
Now he could resist it no longer. 

Confidence came back to him as he 
sat on a bar stool, the familiar feel of 
leather against his bottom. This was his 
milieu, he decided. This was where he 
belonged, not playing cops and robbers 
in the Colosseum or bouncing around on 
an antiquated fishing boat. He looked 
around. The bar had been decorated as 
a moonlit garden. Even the little piano 
had vines applied to it and a foolish 
cupid perched on the upright top. 

“Uno scotch and seltzer,” Buster said, 
“with plenty of ghiaccio.” Saying the 
words made him feel better; there was a 
music to saying scotch and seltzer. “You 
understand English?” he asked. The bar¬ 
tender smiled, shook his head. “Do you 


mind if I talk to you anyway?” The bar¬ 
tender shrugged his shoulders. Buster 
looked across the empty room. 

“You see, my trouble is that I’m out of 
my element. I’m accustomed to a certain 
kind of people around me . . . excite¬ 
ment.” He watched the amber liquid spill 
into the glass, signaled when enough 
seltzer had been added. The first swallow 
was hard going down. The second was 
easier. “You see it’s like this. I’m strictly 
the playboy type . . . you know, spoiled, 
indulged, rotten to the core. I live a little 
on the fringe of the international set. 
Shallow, worthless bastards, all of us.” 
He looked around to make sure that 
they were still alone. “Women and sports 
cars. Night clubs and country clubs. 
Empty lives. I’m not satisfied living like 
that. You can understand that, can’t 
you?” 

A bowl of potato chips had been set 
in front of him. He took a bite of one. 
held the rest of the chips up in front of 
him. “Tomorrow’s fish food,” and he 
popped it into his mouth, washed it down 
with the rest of the drink, pushed the 
empty glass back to the bartender. “En¬ 
core, per favore.” He realized that the 
only Italian he knew were those words 
necessary to get a drink. 

<c *■ v issatisfied—that’s what I am. All 

I 1 the time I’ve got a hankering to 
3-J be a man of action. You know, 
sort of a saddle-shoe, blood-and-guts type. 
Or maybe the suave, international in¬ 
trigue type, carrying one of those Brooks 
Brothers satchels to make me look like 
an ambassador.” 

He began drinking again. “I always 
figure if I had the chance I’d love to live 
a useful life, an exciting life ... be a 
man with a mission.” He scratched his 
head. “You know something, I don’t think 
I’m the type. To begin with, I get sea¬ 
sick. Happens every time. And then to be 
a man of action, you have to be the 
strong, silent type. But me. I get lone¬ 
some without anyone to talk to.” 

His glass was empty again; the bar¬ 
tender filled it. Buster leaned forward. 
“And there is a big difference between 


what you want to be and what you are 
constructed to be. I was made to be a 
jerk.” He got up, sauntered over to the 
piano, poked out a one-fingered melody. 
“I’ve got a brother. He’s no jerk. No, sir. 
When he does something, it stays done. 
He doesn’t get seasick either. Not him.” 

H e sat down at the piano, drained 
his glass, held it over his head 
until the bartender took it from 
him, then he played softly. “You know 
this song? Great song. Rodgers and 
Hart. From ‘Pal Joey.’ Great show. Joey, 
he was a jerk like me. Only he had more 
character. He was a heel. I’m not even a 
heel.” He sang then, softly and with his 
eyes closed. When he had finished 
singing, he reached for the glass. 

From the darkness across the room, a 
voice said, “Am I hearing things? Is 
that an American piano? And is that an 
American voice?” 

Buster squinted through the darkness, 
saw a woman standing there. “Are you a 
mirage?” he asked. “Come closer and 
tell me you’re not a mirage.” 

“This is the damnest thing I ever 
heard of,” the woman said. “Of all the 
unlikely places to find a fugitive from 
Princeton this is the unlikeliest.” 
“Yale.” Buster said. “What’s yours?” 
“Bourbon on the rocks and I don’t 
mind if I do.” She came over to him, 
pulled up a chair and sat at the piano. 
“Do you care if I touch you? I want to 
make sure this is real.” 

Buster held out his arm. “Be my 
guest,” he said. 

This was a woman he had seen many 
times before, leaving her office at five 
o’clock, having lunch at Walgreen’s, 
riding the subway home, being in a party 
of unmarried women in the first balcony 
at the theatre. She was a typical Ameri¬ 
can type. In a way, Buster thought, she 
was attractive. Nice eyes and a mouth 
which laughed easily. Her age? Between 
thirty and forty, he decided. The impor¬ 
tant thing was that she was a woman and 
she talked his language. What the hell, 
he thought. He poked out a few bars of 
a song: “Three Cheers for the U. S. A.” 


“How did a beautiful boy like you get 
holed up in this God-forsaken town?” 

“It wasn’t easy. How about you? How 
did you get here?” 

She took the drink the bartender had 
brought over. “Me? I’m on a pilgrimage. 
Believe it or not, my grandfather was 
born in Pesaro. I’m seeing Europe on one 
of those grand tours . . . cash-in-advance, 
you-go-where-we-take-you, and two-to-a- 
room. My father made me promise when 
I got to Venice I’d come down here and 
visit the old homestead. My name is Sally 
Dell. It isn’t really Sally Dell. What I 
mean is that it used to be Del Ponte, but 
it was changed years ago to Dell. What’s 
yours?” 

“Mine? Scotch and seltzer,” he said, 
then called out. “Barkeep! Encore scotch 
and seltzer, per favore.” To the girl he 
said, “You have now heard my entire 
command of the Italian language.” 

She laughed. “What’s your name?” 

“I am called Buster. I have been called 
Buster for so long I have to look on my 
passport to learn my real identity, and 
even then I’m not certain. Please call me 
Buster. I haven’t heard it spoken in lo 
these many days.” 

“O.K., Buster. Glad to meet you. Now. 
tell me the truth? What are you doing 
here?” 

“I came to fish,” he said. “I was in 
Rome and a friend said, ‘Go to Pesaro. 
the fishing is wonderful, the beach is de¬ 
lightful, and the women are beautiful.’ ” 

«Tt must be wonderful to live like 

I that, to pick up and take off when 

JL you want, where you want. Me, I’ve 
saved for ten years for this trip.” 

“Having fun?” 

“Now I am,” she said. “Beats 'the hell 
out of Shaker Heights. That’s where I’m 
from, you know. You ever been there?” 

Buster shook his head. 

“Stay the way you are, Buster. But 
that’s my home town. What’s yours?” 

“Scotch and soda.” he said. “I’m ready 
again. How about you?” The woman 
nodded and Buster signaled to the bar¬ 
tender, began playing the piano again. 
An Italian couple came in, talking 
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loudly and laughing. “Honeymooners,” 
he said. 

“Yah, ain’t it sweet. Play something 
in love for them.” He played the begin¬ 
ning of “So in Love.” “Funny damn 
thing about love,” she said. “Some peo¬ 
ple are cut out for love and some people 
aren’t. Me, I’m the never-to-be-loved-at- 
all type. On the other hand, you . . . 
well, how many girls are in love with 
you at a time?” 

B uster was mumbling the words of 
the song. “Love,” he said; then 
he stopped. A stiff, shaved-head 
man came in then, looking straight 
ahead. Buster had seen this man the 
night before in the hotel dining room. 
He was obviously a stranger in Pesaro. 
He was a big man, powerfully built, 
about sixty but with the physique of a 
much younger man. Because he wore a 
monocle, Buster figured .the man was 
German, perhaps a German officer es¬ 
caping trial as a war criminal. Later the 
young priest had given Buster the infor¬ 
mation that the man’s name was Rhein- 
heim and that he traveled on a German 
passport, occupation: retired. “Nobody,” 
Buster went on, “should be in love. Bad 
idea . . . only have a marvelous, marvel¬ 
ous time. I need another drink. Wait 
here.” 

He stood next to this other man at the 
bar. “I’m playing requests at the piano. 
Got a song you want to hear?” The man 
said something in Italian which Buster 
did not understand. “No speak English, 
huh? That’s too bad.” The military¬ 
looking man finished his drink, wiped- 
his mouth with the back of his hand, 
turned and left. “Amico, you’d better fix 
another drink for my friend. Uno whis¬ 
key and . . He called over to her, 
“What’s yours, Doll?” 

“Bourbon on the rocks.” 

“Uno whiskey on the rockolas. Savvy?” 
Unsteadily, he transported the drinks to 
the piano. 

The woman said, “Who was your 
friend at the bar? He looks like some¬ 
thing out of an old movie on television.” 

“He’s a mysterious stranger,” Buster 
said. “I saw him first across an empty 
room and my instinct said somewhere I 
will meet him again and again.” He 
laughed. “But I got lousy instincts, 
notorious for being' a bad judge of 
character.” 

“What’s mine?” 

“Bourbon on the rockolas.” 

“No, my character. Judge my char¬ 
acter.” 

“You are,” he began, then vamped a 
melody on the piano to accompany his 
analysis, “also a stranger. But not so 
mysterious. Not so mysterious at all. You 
are a welcome breath of springtime in 
Shaker Heights. You are buoyed up with 
the romance of sunny Italy. You love life 


and you love to be happy. Are you 
happy?” 

“Sure, I’m happy. What do you think 
I am, a creep? Why shouldn’t I be 
happy? I met a mysterious stranger in a 
bar and God knows where I’ll end up.” 

Buster looked at her slowly, measur¬ 
ing her with his eyes. He knew the exact 
status of his consciousness, the area of 
drunkenness he was in. It was part of 
the plot for him to be the way he was. 
He was in that area of drunkenness 
where, if it was necessary, he could snap 
into action, use his head. “You are,” he 
sang, “the breathless hush of evening, the 
. . . you are . . His voice drifted off 
into no words. 

You are, he was thinking, and he had 
to consider the element of coincidence. 
First the German and now this girl. Her 
story made sense and if he checked it, 
undoubtedly the story would be substan¬ 
tiated. He looked up from the piano. 
“Hello, Father,” he said-. “This is an¬ 
other American in Pesaro. Miss Dell 
meet Father Nino. You want a drink, 
Father?” 

“A small glass of wine. I breathe 
heavy from walking so far, so fast.” 

“Sally,” he said, “be a doll-baby and 
get the padre a glass of brandy.” He 
increased the volume of his playing. 
“What’s wrong, Father? Somebody late 
for church?” 

“I think maybe it is not too late to go 
to visit the monastery.” 

“You just want to get behind the 
wheel of that hot-rod. Sorry, Father. Not 
now. I just found me an American girl.” 
The priest’s disappointment was evident. 
Buster leaned forward. “Tomorrow, 
Father. I promise. Cross my heart. O.K.?” 

“It is strange,” he said, “that for so 
many years there are no Americans in 
Pesaro. Now we have two.” 

“And a German,” Buster said. “This is 
really the international set.” 

<<T think the German is not German 

I I met him in the city this morn- 
JL ing and we walked together to the 
Square. He talks to me very little. He 
speaks Italian very well. But the accent 
is not German like the other German 
travelers. It is, I think, Russian. I once 
met here a Russian, an exiled young man 
who studied in the monastery here. He 
talks like this other man. I think perhaps 
that . . .” 

The American woman was back. Bus¬ 
ter gestured for the priest to stop talking. 
“The good padre,” he said, “has been 
telling me about a monastery in the hills. 
Might drive up tomorrow afternoon. 
Interested?” 

“Sure,” she said. “Here’s your drink, 
Father. I brought you a fresh one, too, 
Buster.” 

“You like our city, Miss Dell?” asked 
the father. It has a glorious history.” 


“I know all about it. Hey, Buster, how 
about you and me going out on the ter¬ 
race to watch the sunset? You’ll excuse 
us, won’t you, Father?” 

The priest’s face was red, the blem¬ 
ishes on his skin correspondingly redder. 
“It is all right, certainly. I must return 
to the city.” He left without finishing his 
drink. 

“You oughtn’t to have pushed the 
padre away like that. He’s a nice guy. 
Been my only friend in Pesaro.” 

“Drink up,” she said. “I’m getting 
ahead of you. I really didn’t mean to 
chase him away. But I always feel like 
my conscience is showing when a priest 
is around.” 

“What’s wrong with your conscience? 
Aren’t you a good girl? Everybody ought 
to be good.” 

“I know I ought to be, but I’m not” 
“Aren’t you,” he said and she answered 
him, but he wasn’t listening. 

O bviously Marina Berina could not 
be brought here. The priest could 
be wrong; the man could be Ger¬ 
man. But it was not worth the risk. He 
would have to make other arrangements. 
He must assume that the man who called 
himself Rheinheim was a Russian agent 
and had positive information that the 
Berina woman would enter Italy here at 
Pesaro. Assuming this, Buster had to 
predict the possible courses of action 
which the man would follow to capture 
Marina Berina or to eliminate her before 
she could talk. One thing was evident: 
to kill the woman at long range was not 
enough. An assassin’s bullet could stop 
part of the story but not all of it. There 
were still the documents and diary she 
was supposed to carry. The Russians 
must get these to be completely success¬ 
ful. Buster realized that once he had 
assumed that Rheinheim was a Russian 
agent, he had to assume that Rheinheim 
knew everything, including the fact that 
he, Buster, was the liaison man, the man 
to be watched. 

He touched the cold glass of liquor, 
did not drink it. The American girl still 
talked on . . . words he was not listening 

Max would know what to do intui¬ 
tively. Max could project his mind to 
other men, be other men, and know what 
they were thinking. The hell with Max, 
he thought. This is my show, 

Buster hated himself for wanting to be 
like Max. But that was it. He could see 
it now. He wanted to be like Max. For 
all of his life he had wanted to be Max, 
to be the big, fearless power Max was. 
His hand moved from the keyboard to 
the cold glass. This time he drank. To 
the girl he said, “What do you want to 
be when you grow up?” 

She laughed. “In case you hadn’t 
noticed, pal, I am grown up. In full 
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flower. Ripe as a petunia. Why? What 
do you want to be?” 

“Me? I don’t know. A fireman, maybe. 
Roy Rogers. Superman. Nelson Eddy 
being a Mountie. Joe DiMaggio. The 
Cisco Kid. I don’t know.” Yes, you know. 
You want to be Max. That’s the reason 
you’re here now: you want to be Max. 

He could get in the little red car, and 
by tomorrow night he could be back in 
Rome, clutching the microphone, whis¬ 
pering the words of a song. Maybe the 
Contessa’s chauffeur would be waiting. 
All he had to do was get up and leave 
... let Superman worry about Marina 
Berina or let the Cisco Kid get the 
Russian lady out of distress. Or Max. 

She was saying, “You’re a strange one, 
Buster. Here I am pouring out the secrets 
of my life and you’re not even listening. 
Your ears are shut and your eyes are 
miles away. What is it? A woman?” 

“Isn’t it always?” 

“No, not always. With men it’s women 
and with women it’s men. Take me, for 
example. I’m in love with a gorgeous, 
pompous bastard who won’t give me the 

“In Shaker Heights?” 

“Huh? Yah, in Shaker Heights.” 

H e would get a map, pick up another 
landing point. He would not tell 
the captain the change in desti¬ 
nation until after the Russian woman 
was on the boat. If he could get his car 
to the other point of disembarkation, he 
could continue easily to the Contessa’s 
villa at Fiesole. He looked over at the 
American girl. She could drive the car, 
wait for the boat. He was forced to trust 
someone now. She was the most likely. 
And yet he couldn’t be sure of anyone. 
Even the priest had been amazed at the 
coincidental appearance of two Amer¬ 
icans within a week. 

“Hey, Buster, talk to me. I’m getting 
lonesome all by myself.” 

“What do you want me to say?” 
“Say to me what you would say to a 
beautiful woman. I don’t know what it 
is, but I feel beautiful suddenly. Maybe 
it’s the bourbon or the way you play the 


piano or being in this comic opera kind 
of town. I don’t know what it is ex¬ 
actly. But I feel beautiful. Pretend, will 
you, pal? What would you say to me 
if I was a beautiful woman?” 

What the hell, he thought, and leaned 
over, whispered in her ear. 

T he fog here at the rendezvous point 
was dense, a thick soup limiting 
visibility to a few yards. Buster 
checked his watch. The boat from across 
the Adriatic was fifteen minutes overdue. 
Luciarno. the fishing boat captain, stood 
at the bow. his head rotating steadily in 
the slow, careful arc of a beacon, strained 
to receive the warning of the approach 
of the other ship. 

Buster had time now to think about 
what had happened: the sudden signal 
from across the water, the time of the 
meeting with the Russian woman at 
hand. He had had to act fast, pick a point 
of debarkation other than Pesaro and 
make arrangements to get his car to 
that point, have it ready for the escape 
to Fiesole. He decided on Ravenna, forty 
miles above Pesaro. He needed an ac¬ 
complice. someone to drive the car to 
Ravenna, so he had run back to Sally 
Dell’s room, prepared to tell her the 
whole story. 

The shock had come when he had seen 
Rheinheim, the shaved-head mystery 
man, leaving the American's room. Buster 
froze in the shadows of the hotel cor¬ 
ridor. The big man in his elegant dress¬ 
ing gown walked toward his own room. 
A frantic Sally Dell rushed out after 
him and pounded on Rheinheim’s door 
after it had been closed in her face. 
He had not taken time to analyze the 
possible relationship of these two. It was 
enough to know that in some way, they 
were connected. He was chilled with the 
realization of how narrowly he had 
escaped revealing his plans to the enemy. 

At last, there was a sound on the 
water, the sound they had been waiting 
for, the approach of the other boat with 
the Russian woman. Luciarno took a 
flashlight, circled the beam slowly into 
the thick of the fog. They could hear 


other voices now, muffled and low. Fi¬ 
nally. the boat appeared. 

Luciarno said, “You get out of the 
way until we make sure it’s right boat. 
Go on. Get away!” Buster obeyed imme¬ 
diately, concealing himself near the 
cabin and watching as the other boat 
pulled alongside, the hulls of the two 
boats scraping against each other in the 
rocking rhythm of the watef. The two 
captains stood a few feet apart. Luciarno 
took some papers from his pocket and 
handed them to the other man. The man 
examined them, returned them to Luci¬ 
arno, then offered his own identification. 
Luciarno brought the papers back to 
Buster. “It is all right,” he said. “You 
give him the money and we get the 
woman aboard and then we get the hell 
out of here.” 

“I must see the woman first,” Buster 
said. “I have to make positive iden:ifi- 
cation. Speak in English. This woman 
understands English. Say in English that 
we must see the woman first.” 

I uciarno followed his instructions, de¬ 
manding to see the woman before 
the money was handed over to them. 
From the darkness of the other boat a 
figure moved up behind the captain. 
Buster closed his eyes and recalled the 
face on the snapshot Max had given him. 
It would be difficult to make positive 
identification in bright sunlight but here, 
in the darkness of this fog, it would be 
impossible to be absolutely certain. The 
woman’s voice came through clear and 
distinct. “It is I,” she said, “whom you 

Luciarno turned back for instructions 
Buster put his hand in his pocket, felt 
the cold comfort of the gun. then slowly 
walked forward. He took the flashlight 
from the Italian and shined it across to 
the other boat, sighted it on the face of 
the woman. She didn’t flinch, stood firm 
in the beam of light. He could not be 
certain. The face on the snapshot was 
small, indistinct, caught in an unguarded 
moment. This face on the other boat was 
white and clear, lips tight and eyes 
bright; a face deliberately posed. The 
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He saw his car hit and burst 
into flame. In another second 
the others would catch up. 

woman’s hair was pulled away from her 
face, concealed under a big, fisherman’s 
hat. Buster whispered to Luciarno, “Tell 
her to take off the hat. I can’t tell with 
the hat on. Understand?” 

“Every minute we stay here is dan¬ 
gerous. You want something to happen 
to us, huh?” 

“Do as I say, Luciarno. We have to be 
positive.” 

The Italian called across. “He wants 
you should take off the hat.” 

Buster focused the light on the woman. 
Her hair was very long, very blonde. In 
the snapshot it had been tight, braided, 
and wound around her head. Buster’s 
mind went back and forth from the face 
he was seeing to the face he had seen 
on the photograph. Everything seemed 
to fit, this woman and the description 
he had been given of her. Except for 
one thing. He realized then that this 
was a beautiful face, a delicate kind of 
beauty which he had not been alerted 
to expect. 

The woman said, “We were followed 
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part of the way. When we came into the 
fog, we were able to lose the other boat. 
It is necessary that we complete this 
transaction as quickly as it is possible. 
Tell the man in the shadows there that I 
am the woman whom he seeks.” 

The report had said that she had been 
educated in England. That made sense, 
Buster decided. Her accent was British 
rather than American, her way of speak¬ 
ing clipped, precise. Buster took the en¬ 
velope with the American dollars. To 
Luciarno, he whispered, “Make sure there 
is no slip-up. Keep one hand on the 
envelope until you have'one hand on the 
woman.” Buster backed away again to 
his concealed position. Luciarno showed 
the envelope to the other captain, held 
out his hand to the woman. She handed 
Luciarno a brief case which he took and 
threw on the deck, then took her hand 
and helped her across. As soon as she 
was on board, Luciarno shoved his boat 
away from the other boat, signaled for 
the old man to start the engine, and the 
boat started away. 

i The woman said, “I demand to see 
the other man, the man who is respon¬ 
sible for this transaction. Where is he?” 
The Italian pointed vaguely to where 
Buster stood. The woman picked up the 
brief case and moved toward the cabin. 
Buster went inside, leaving the door 
open, lighted an inadequate lamp, and 
waited. A half-filled pot of thick coffee 
was on the burner. Buster struck a match 
to heat it. The Russian woman came in, 
closed the door behind her. “Of what 
speed is this craft capable?” 

“Beats me, sister. I’m a landlubber 
myself. It’s no aquatic hot-rod, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“Turn around,” she said. “I wish to 
examine your face.” 

Buster turned slowly; he knew he was 
grinning, but he didn’t know why. 
“Well,” he said, “don’t look so surprised. 
What did you expect, Boris Karloff?” 

“I am most surprised. They have sent 
a boy to do this work of a man.” 

«p-|-^hat’s me, Doll. Just a boy. Boy 
I meets girl in middle of Adriatic 

-I- Sea.” Buster took off his coat and 
threw it on the floor. “Pull up an orange 
crate and sit down. Coffee—if you can 
call it that—will be ready shortly.” The 
woman sat down, took off her hat again, 
ran her fingers through the long, soft 
blonde hair. She wore a heavy wool coat 
with rope fasteners, and man’s pants 
stuffed into rubber boots. The clothes 
he had brought for her would fit her 
fairly well, he decided. There would be 
no trouble in passing her off as British 
or American. She spoke perfect English 
and was not the flushed-face, muscled 
girl the Russians picture on their posters. 
He had not expected her to be beautiful. 

“Now,” she said, “it is you who looks 


at me strangely. Is there something 
wrong?” 

“Hell, no. Everything is just dandy. 
All we have to do is get safely to shore 
and you and I are a cinch, kid. We’ll 
be the greatest. You watch.” As he was 
turning off the light under the coffee, 
there was an explosion in the distance 
and reverberations of it rocked the boat. 
Buster ran to the door, looked out. 
Luciarno and the crew were at the stern 
scanning the distance. “What hap¬ 
pened?” 

Luciarno called back, “I don’t know. 
I don’t understand.” 

“Everything all right with us?” 

The captain signaled everything was 
all right on the Antoinette. Buster went 
back into the cabin. “I wonder what 
the hell that was. An explosion in the 
middle of nowhere doesn’t make sense.” 

The Russian woman was pouring the 
coffee. “It was the boat which brought 
me,” she said softly. “It has exploded 
and is destroyed.” 

“Yah? How do you know?” 

<£-w-^efore I left, this was arranged. 

|-c I carried with me the bomb that 

U caused the explosion. The timing 
was most precise.” She took Buster’s 
hand, looked at his watch. “You are 
fast,” she said, “by three minutes. The 
bomb was timed by a Russian engineer.” 

“You mean you deliberately blew up 
that boat? What for? Those were the 
people who helped you. If it hadn’t been 
for them you’d never have gotten to us. 
You’d never . . .” 

She interrupted. “I have heard that 
the Americans are naive and are also 
romantics. I think I find it refreshing.” 

“Thanks, Doll. I think I find you a 
little grim.” 

“It must be apparent to you that these 
men on the boat know too much. They 
have information which could endanger 
me if they were captured or questioned 
by the secret police. You forget that we 
were followed, that they will be waiting 
for the boat to return. When the boat 
does not return, they will search for 
it and find the wreckage. They will think 
perhaps that I am dead. At least there 
will be no one to tell them that I boarded 
this vessel and am landing in Italy.” 

“But what about the money? Do you 
realize that I turned over cold American 
cash to that man? It was to help the 
Bulgarians get other Bulgarians out from 
behind the iron curtain. Now, pfft. No 
dough. No help.” 

“It is not so serious as you make it 
sound. The Bulgarians are most pleased 
with their present political status. There 
are only a few trouble-makers who ob¬ 
ject to the Soviet influence. These few 
fanatics do not matter.” 

Buster touched the hot coffee to his 
lips. “Let me ask you something. These 


fanatics you’re talking about, weren’t 
they the ones who took care of you, 
smuggled you out to safety?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now you can turn bn them like 
this, after all they risked for you?” 

S he laughed and it was a girlish 
laughter. Her head was back and 
there was a dimple in her chin. 
Buster couldn’t reconcile this picture 
with a woman who had just destroyed 
the men who befriended her. “You don’t 
understand the dynamics of politics and 
of political opportunity. Come, sit beside 
me and I shall explain.” 

“I’ll stand right here and you ex¬ 
plain. I’m kind of a crazy mixed-up kid, 
maybe, but it was my understanding 
that if you got caught by your own 
police, you’d be executed as a traitor. 
Right?” 

She was still smiling. “Yes, of course, 
that is right.” 

“And someone also told me that they 
got your father, put him through some 
kind of a phony trial, and then executed 
him. Am I still right?” 

“Yes. Yes. You are correct.” 

“So, if I am correct, how come you 
are the way you are? I mean, how come 
you still think the Soviet Union is so 
peachy-keen?” 

“Peachy-keen?” 

“So great, so wonderful. I mean they’ve 
done all these things to your father 
and they’d do the same to you and you 
still think that they’re great.” 

“Why don’t you sit down,” she said. 
“I realize now I do not even know your 
name. Will the regulations permit you 
to tell me?” 

“Buster. Call me Buster.” 

“It is a very nice name. It matches 
your face.” 

“So start a sentence like: Buster, I 
am the way I am because . . .” 

“I am the way I am because I am a 
Russian woman. I have a disagreement 
with the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union. This disagreement does not make 
me any less a Russian. When Stalin was 
alive, my father and I were both leaders 


in our country. It is why I seek refuge 
now. The information which I carry in 
this brief case and in my memory will 
destroy the present leaders of Russia 
and make the Soviet Union again what it 
was under the leadership of Stalin. I will 
again be important.” 

“That’ll be just dandy. And to think 
if it weren’t for little old me none of 
this could ever have been.” 

“No one person is ever indispensable 
to anything. It is a basic fact which you 
must learn.” 

«t Tere’s a news bulletin for you, 

I—I Doll. I’m indispensable to you. 

A A Our boat’s headed for Pesaro. In 
Pesaro, some of your country’s secret 
police are waiting to put a Russian bullet 
through that pretty Russian head of 
yours. There is only one way out and I 
know the way. That makes ipe sound 
pretty indispensable, doesn’t it?” 

“You fool. You stupid, stupid fool. 
How dare you let yourself be revealed? 
How dare you be so careless as to let 
your plans be found out.” 

“It was easy. I didn’t do anything. 
They had to do all the work.” 

“Who is it who waits for me in 
Pesaro?” 

Buster grinned. “You look good when 
you get mad. It brings color to your 
face.” He swallowed some of the coffee. 
“There is a man there who calls himself 
Rheinheim. And there is an American 
woman working with him. She calls her¬ 
self Sally Dell. She has a heart-shape 
mole on her left shoulder blade if that 
helps in identification.” 

“This man Rheinheim. how do you 
know he is with the police?” 

“I can smell a flatfoot a mile away. 
Used to be a private eye in Brooklyn. 
And besides that he looks like a Russian 
spy. Big fellow. Shaved head.” 

“How old is this man?” 

“Maybe sixty. Maybe older.” 

Her hands were clenched tight. She 
hammered on the table. “Spronski.” she 
screamed. “It is Spronski again.” 

“You know this fellow?” 

“Very well I know him. He is a new 


favorite in Moscow. It was he who 
trapped my father. It was he who gave 
evidence against him at the trial. It is he 
who swore to find me no matter what, no 
matter how.” She stood up, paced the 
tiny cabin. “I have decided. We do not 
go to Pesaro.” 

“Clever,” Buster said. “That’s using 
the old noodle, kid. Only I’m way ahead 
of you. We aren’t going back to Pesaro. 
We are going to Ravenna. You know 
what’s in Ravenna? One of the sweetest 
guys you ever want to meet, a priest who 
drove up a dandy red sports car so we 
can get off to a fast getaway. And the 
best part of it is that your friend Spron¬ 
ski doesn’t know from borscht about all 
of this. He’s probably on the balcony of 
the hotel right now, aiming a long-range 
pop-gun out to sea. just waiting for us 
to come back. You see. he doesn’t know 
that I know who he is or that I know 
that he knows who I am. I’ve got real 
talent for this work. Not the stomach for 
it but real talent.” 

“You have planned well,” she said. “I 
am satisfied.” 

“Well. I’m glad you’re satisfied. Now 
that makes two of us who know we land 
in Ravenna. We have to let one more 
person in on our secret. We have to tell 
the captain of this tug. And you know 
what? He’s not going to like it. He’s 
going to put up a hell of a fight about 
it. May not even do it. Luciarno can be a 
tough boy to handle.” 

“T have a plan,” she said. “I’ll engage 

I him in conversation. You will come 

A behind him. surprise him, and force 
him over the side of the ship. Then we 
will proceed to Ravenna.” 

“That’s a great idea.” He winked and 
made a clucking sound. “Just swell. And 
how do we find our way to Ravenna? 
Have you got a ouija board in that brief 
case? My navigation experience is lim¬ 
ited to rowing a boat in the park in 
Rome. Neither the old man nor the young 
boy understands one word of English. 
They can’t get us to Ravenna and they 
might also tell someone we murdered a 
guy. That’s a brilliant Russian idea.” 
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“You have a better American one?” 

He drew the gun from his pocket. 
“You ever see any American movies?” 

“I am familiar with some of them.” 

“We’re a great country of gangsters 
and cowboys. We do all our talking with 
guns. I think this ought to persuade him 
to change course, don’t you?” 

Her cold, bloodless hand touched the 
gun and then his cheek. “You have a 
quality I find attractive,” she said. “You 
have a boyishness which is appealing 
and yet there is about you the quality of 
an animal. It will be good to be with a 
man again.” She stretched and let out a 
purring noise. “I feel so secure with you.” 

“I wish I felt the same way about me. 
You know what? I never in my whole 
life fired one of these things. Can you 
tell if the safety is on or off?” He held 
up the gun for her to examine. 

“You joke?” 

“Not me, kid. I’m as nervous as a cat. 
I know damn well I’d never have guts 
enough to fire this point blank at some¬ 
body.” He opened the door, took a deep 
breath. “Well, here goes nothing.” 

“You joke. I can tell. You have cour¬ 
age and humor together. It is true I feel 
an attraction for you.” 

“Well, take a cold shower and forget 
it, baby.” He stepped in the doorway, 
called out, “Luciarno. Hey. Captain.” 
The Italian turned. “Come in here, will 
you?” 

“I cannot leave the wheel.” 

“Let the old man handle it. Come on, 
I want to talk to you.” When he saw 
Luciarno start toward him, he stepped 
inside the cabin, stood in a position so 
that the captain would be covered by the 
gun the moment he crossed the threshold. 
To the Russian woman he said, “Remem¬ 
ber this scene. You’re going to meet a 
man named Max. Tell him about this, 
will you? Tell him how fearless I was.” 
Then he gripped the gun tighter so that 
his hand would not shake so much. 

M axwell Payton bowed to the Queen 
of Iran, winked at a blonde 
woman, waved to a bearded man, 
moved on toward the bar. Five of the 
six bar stools were straddled by Siamese 
cavalrymen, the sixth was enhanced by a 
famous Roman courtesan who bared her 
teeth to acknowledge Max’s presence. 
The bartender saw Max, then came 
around and shook hands with him 
vigorously. 

“Welcome to Rome.” he said. “I will 
get you a table. I will even create an 
empty space to put it down. One minute, 
please.” 

Down the room, Max saw a man he 
knew, walked over to him. “Hello, Fred.” 
They shook hands. “What’s new?” 

“It’s old home week in Rome. You 
remember Tess Rosen? She’s that sad¬ 
eyed dame that used to work out of my 
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Paris office. Hadn’t seen her in years.” 

“Is she here?” 

“Yah. I saw her this afternoon arriving 
from somewhere looking like she’d 
walked halfway from wherever it was.” 

“I would like to see her again,” Max 
said. 

“Stick around. If you stick around 
here long enough, the whole world comes 
to you.” 

The man, Fred, had been very nearly 
right. If one stayed at the Excelsior bar 
long enough, the world would come to 
him. While he drank, Max met his ex- 
wife’s cousin from New Rochelle, a 
Hollywood movie producer he had not 
seen since before the war, a Chinese 
ambassador, and a girl who once worked 
at the embassy in Bolivia. Then Tess 
Rosen. She stood at the door looking for 
someone, looking beyond Max, not see¬ 
ing him. As she walked by, he caught 
her arm, stopping her. 

“Max!” 

“Surprise,” he said. 

“I thought you couldn’t leave Madrid. 
I thought . . . Gosh, I’m glad you’re 
here, Max.” 

“What’s happened?” 

verything in the whole world has 

1-4 happened.” Then, without warn- 
• ing, her eyes filled with tears, her 
mouth twisted to hold back these tears. 
“Let me sit down before I fall down.” 

His hand was still on her arm. He 
applied pressure now, immense pressure, 
not aware of the power he was exerting. 
“Tell me what happened.” 

“He’s all right, Max. So far he’s all 
right. Holy cow, get up and let me sit 
down.” She slumped in his chair, rubbed 
the tears over her face. Max clapped his 
hand and one of the waiters carried in a 
chair from the lobby. “Tell him to bring 
me a straight shot,” Tess said. “I don’t 
care what brand as long as it’s 190 proof 
and doesn’t have an olive in it.” 

He ordered whiskey, sat close to her. 
“All right, Tess, start talking. I want to 
know about Buster and I want to know 
it straight.” 

“You’ll take it the way I give it to 
you, Max.” She sat straighter. “I’m not 
so afraid of you anymore.” The waiter 
brought the drink. She downed it in one 
gulp. “I wish I could tell you to stop 
worrying about your baby brother, but I 
can’t. Every damn Russian agent in Italy 
is combing the countryside for him. I 
don’t know where he is or how he got 
away in the first place, but I don’t give 
you two cents for his chances of getting 
to wherever he’s going.” 

“Start at the beginning,” Max said. 

“Thp beginning? The beginning is that 
he’s a sweet guy. Not like you at all, 
Max. Maybe that’s why you love him so 
much. In a way he’s naive. I mean I know 
he’s been around and he has a history, 


but it hasn’t jaded him any. He’s a good, 
clean American kid . . . helps old ladies 
across the street, stuff like that. He 
makes homely muts like me think that 
there’s something special about them¬ 
selves, even beautiful.” 

“The old Buster charm,” Max said. 
“Works every time. So now you’re in love 
with him, too.” 

She shook her head. “No, you’re 
wrong. I’m not in love with him. Re¬ 
member old Tess? She’s the girl who 
falls in love with heels, no-good 
bastards.” 

“Tell me what happened.” 

“Well, this tower of blue-eyed inno¬ 
cence, who by some accident of birth is 
your brother, has succeeded in outwit¬ 
ting the most fabulous product of the 
Russian secret police force, a gentleman 
who seems to know you. Max, or at least 
knows a great deal about you.” 

“Spronski,” Max said, and the name 
came from his lips uncontrollably. 

“That’s the fellow. Spronski. He’s a 
mean one. Max. The first time I saw 
Buster, I saw what I thought was a crazy 
mixed-up American kid. Then Spronski 
appears. Right away I see crazy mixed- 
up American blood spilled on an old 
Italian floor. I didn’t give Buster one 
chance in a million. But he fooled me, 
Max. And he fooled Spronski.” 

“He got away. Did he get what he 
was after?” 

“Yah, he got Marina Berina. That 
brother of yours had Spronski fooled 
all the way. Spronski never realized 
Buster was wise to him. Spronski had 
it all figured out that Buster would sneak 
the woman back to Pesaro. Spronski and 
about eight guys were waiting for him. 
They got awful nervous when the boat 
didn’t show. Every hour the boat was 
overdue they got more nervous. Then 
when it did show and there was no 
Buster and no girl, Spronski really 
flipped his bald lid. He gave that fish¬ 
ing boat captain a real going over. 
Spronski wants that Berina woman in 
the worst way.” 

“Did Spronski get the Italian captain 
to tell where he landed Buster and the 
woman?” 

“Finally. It wasn’t pretty to watch. 
Max. I got a strong gut, you know that. 
But I had to watch the flogging and it 
sure wasn’t pretty.” 

. “Where did he take Buster?” 

<<T~wavenna.” she said. “Here’s how 

l-C Spronski figured it. He was faced 
JL L with the mystery of one missing 
red sports car. Yesterday, when the boat 
came back minus Buster, Spronski de¬ 
cided to look for the car. It wasn’t 
anywhere to be found. The alarm is out 
for the red sports car. This may curdle 
your blood, Max, but orders are to shoot 
on sight, retrieve the documents, and 


then make it appear as though the car 
ran over the side of a cliff.” 

“If Buster is smart,” Max said, “he 
will have ditched that car a long time 
ago. He probably has it hidden right in 
Pesaro. He loves that car.” 

“He’s a sweet kid, Max. I think maybe 
you got him in over his head. So far he’s 
fooled them. I don’t know how long 
his luck can hold out.” 

“Where can I find Spronski?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t 
know. I didn’t wait to hear the end of 
the plans. Maybe if you sit here long 
enough he’ll show his face in this saloon. 
It’s that kind of bar. Sooner or later 
everyone shows up.” 

“That’s what Fred said.” 

“Fred Carpenter? That’s who I came 
down here looking for. I met him earlier 
and he offered to buy me a drink.” 

T hey were silent then. Max was con¬ 
sidering the quickest way to con¬ 
tact Spronski. If he could reach 
Spronski, he could save Buster. It would 
mean losing the story, sacrificing the 
Berina woman, but it would mean saving 
Buster. Buster’s luck could not hold 
against the force of the Russian secret 
police. He had been able to trick them 
once, but he would not be able to do it 
again. Max blamed himself. He had 
never even thought of the possibility of 
Spronski’s intervening in this. If he had 
had any idea of that, he would have 
known Buster could not handle this job. 
There was only one way to stop it; make 
the deal with Spronski and make it fast, 
before it was too late. 

“All right, Tess,” Max said. “It is 
time for you to begin talking.” 

“I’ve been talking my fool head off. 
Max, why don’t you take me out and 
buy me a seven-course meal. I’ll even go 
Dutch.” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Funny,” she said, “neither am I. Not 
really. If anything happens to that kid, 
I don’t know what I’ll do.” 

Softly, Max said, “I know what I’ll do. 
I’ll kill you. Tess. And Spronski. I’m not 
saying this just to make conversation.” 


She was looking down, away from his 
eyes. She nodded. “Yes, I know.” 

“Start talking, Tess. Tell me the story 
and tell me straight.” 

wish I had an out. An alibi, any 

I justification. In the beginning, I 

X thought I did, but I can’t find 
any alibi inside myself, so I guess there 
isn’t any. How do I start, Max? How do 
I start telling you what a complete louse 
I am?” 

“You start at the beginning,” Max said. 

“O.K., I take the train out of Madrid 
like you say. I go through all the motions 
of pretending like I’m going to Malaga. 
Then I get off and I sneak back and 
take the plane to Rome. I’ve pulled a 
real Mata Hari, I figure. Only I’m wrong. 
There’s a man waiting for me at the air¬ 
port in Rome. I know the guy. He’s a 
Frenchman named Du Reine. You know 
him?” 

Max shook his head. 

“He’s a big-wig in the Communist 
party. Look, Max, my skirts aren’t clean 
in this Communist business. I think you 
know that. Years ago I thought it was a 
great idea. Things were so grim in Shaker 
Heights, anything looked good. I grew up, 
got smart, left it all. Except that it isn’t 
always that easy to leave it all.” 

“What did Du Reine want?” 

“I was followed from Madrid. When I 
got to Rome, Du Reine asked what I was 
doing here and I said it was none of his 
business and he said it was his business 
and that he knew I was doing some dirty 
work for you. First he offers me money. 
I told him to shove it. Then he gets down 
to a little more serious threatening. Max, 
you’ve got to understand that this was 
before I met Buster, before I knew the 
pitch.” 

She looked at him pleadingly, begging 
for some signal of understanding. But 
Max’s face was stone, unmoved. “I’ve 
got a brother, too,” she said. “He’s a 
little guy and he wears thick glasses and 
he’s got an ulcer. He’s never been able 
to make a buck and he blames it on condi¬ 
tions. Every dime he’s ever made has 
gone to supporting Mom and supporting 


me before I was old enough to work. It 
was he who scraped up enough to put me 
through college. He can’t help it because 
he’s a homely little runt. He’s one of those 
tough luck guys. He gets a job and he 
does real good, but they always promote 
the tall blond ones who don’t have half 
the ability Ben does. You get a picture of 
him, Max?” 

“I’ve got the picture.” 

“Well, I owe him a lot and I feel as 
sorry as hell for him. Just when he got 
going before the war, he got drafted, and 
when he came out of the service, he had 
a rough time again. It takes everything 
he makes to support Mom. He doesn’t 
have enough to support Mom and a wife. 
I help out, sure, but Ben is in a rut now, 
all shriveled up inside. So Ben works for 
the Communists. They pay him and he 
believes in it. It’s the only crowd where 
he isn’t the smallest and the most insig¬ 
nificant. Du Reine knows him; he knows 
the whole family history. At one time, 
Du Reine worked in the States. So Du 
Reine says I talk or else they make 
trouble for Ben. They expose him, fix it 
up so that he gets caught by the FBI, 
slammed in jail. I know these boys. They 
do what they say. So Ben gets exposed, 
so Ben goes to jail. So what happens? 
My mother who started dying the day she 
was born, begins to die a little faster. 
And there’s no money from Ben to sup¬ 
port her. It means little Tess has to go 
home and take over mama, work to sup¬ 
port her, and keep house for her.” 

“So you told him.” 

«-M-'vut, Max, you’ve got to understand 

l-C that I didn’t know what was in- 

3-9 volved— that you told me nothing 
about Marina Berina. You told me to go 
to Pesaro and if your brother was there, 
watch out and see if he needed help. And 
if he wasn’t there, find a fishing boat 
captain and he would tell me what to do. 
I didn’t see anything so disastrous about 
telling Du Reine. I knew it was wrong. 
Max. I knew it was a lousy double-cross. 
But it didn’t seem so terrible compared 
with what could happen to me if I didn’t 
talk.” She waited. “Say something, Max. 
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Anything. Can’t you understand it even a 
little?” Max said nothing. “Right now 
I’d lie down and die if I thought it would 
save Buster. I tried to save him. I didn’t 
know about Spronski until the last min¬ 
ute. He came to my room in the middle 
of the night. He commanded me to find 
out Buster’s plans, the timetable for get¬ 
ting the Berina woman. When I knew 
about Spronski and the Berina woman, 
then I knew what kind of dynamite this 
was. I pleaded with Spronski to lay off. I 
tried all kinds of deception. I even offered 
to spy on you for him. Spronski said if I 
didn’t do as he said, I’d never get out of 
Pesaro alive and they’d go through with 
exposing Ben. I didn’t care. Honest, Max. 
I thought Buster didn’t know about 
Spronski. I thought he was going to play 
right into Spronski’s hands. I didn’t give 
the kid enoujgh credit. I saw the boat get¬ 
ting ready to pull out. I ran after it, 
trying to warn Buster. I stood on that 
damn dock and screamed, trying to get 
him to come back so I could warn him. 
If Spronski had seen me he would have 
shot me on the spot. As it turned out, I 
couldn’t have helped him. He had taken 
damn good care of himself.” 

“That’s the end?” 

“Yah. While Spronski was busy giving 
the directions for capturing Buster and 
the woman, I sneaked off, hitched a ride 
on a truck to Venice and then flew down 
here.” She finished the Martini. “You 
want me to kill myself? I will if you want 
me to. Or can I do anything*? Can I help 
in any way?” 

“Get away from me.” 

“But, Max . . 

“Get away!” 

Max watched her leave. And he saw an 
Italian sailor get up from the bar and 
follow Tess, the red knob on top of his 
hat bobbing a little as he walked. 

M ax stood on the tiny balcony off 
his hotel room looking down on 
the Via Scilia. He stood barefoot 
on the cold cement, his silk robe around 
him, holding the collar closed at his 
throat. He looked up now at the clear 
night, and the brightness of the stars. In¬ 
side the telephone had started ringing. 
Slowly, thoughtfully, he went in, picked 
up the instrument. “Pronto,” he said. The 
receiver at the other end clicked, went 
dead. Max signaled the operator, who 
could give him no information except that 
the call had been placed from inside 
the hotel. 

Max took his gun, secreted it under the 
cushion of the sofa, opened the door to 
his suite, sat back on the couch and was 
dusting off the bottom of his feet when 
Spronski appeared, erect and powerful, 
his face set in ferocity. “I may come in?” 
he asked. 

Without looking up. Max said. “Yes, 
come in byjfill means, Spronski. Close the 
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door behind you, please, and sit down.” 

The Russian stood stiffly in the center 
of the room. “You were expecting me 
to come?” 

“Yes. Yes, I was expecting you. More 
than expecting you, I was rather des¬ 
perately hoping you would come.” 

«-^7-ou were always clever. Even in 

V the old days in Madrid, young as 

-I- you were, you knew how to beguile 
people. I am a military man. I do not 
pretend to understand these carefully 
worked sentences which appear to mean 
nothing and are intended to convey many 
meanings.” 

Max laughed a little, looked for the 
first time at the other man. “For being 
essentially military, you did rather a neat 
rhetorical job just then. What I meant for 
you to understand was, I knew if you 
came to me, my brother would still be 
alive, uncaptured. If you did not come, 
then I would know you had been ‘suc¬ 
cessful in exterminating him and the 
Berina woman. So you see why I’m so 
glad you’ve come. Sit down, Spronski.” 

“Your basic conjecture is wrong. Max. 
You do not mind if I call you by your 
Christian name. It is the way I always 
think of you ... I think of foolish, young 
Max.” 

“Not so young anymore,” Max said. 

The Russian said, “I want Marina 

“You want me to tell you where my 
brother and Marina Berina are. In return 
for this, you will offer me something. 
What do you offer, money?” 

“You had your opportunity to get 
money from us in exchange for this in¬ 
formation. Now that opportunity has 
passed. We no longer offer money.” 

“In that case, I have no interest in any¬ 
thing you have to say. Unless you want 
to talk about old times, those days in 
Madrid. Do you remember a man named 
Wingate? He was a . . .” 

The Russian interrupted. “I consider 
this an impertinence.” 

“Do you? In the old days, back in 
Madrid, you were a colonel, weren’t you, 
and I was a private. In those days you 
may have had some retaliation for my 
impertinence, some disciplinary author¬ 
ity. Now all you can do is stand there and 
take it or turn around and leave here the 
way you came in.” 

“Courage,” Spronski said, “is some¬ 
times a foolish thing.” He relaxed his 
ramrod position, moved closer to Max, 
his hands folded behind his back. “Have 
you grown courage, Max, become coura¬ 
geous?” He stopped. “I remember in 
Madrid many years ago you did not ex¬ 
hibit courage, so now I know there is 
still no courage inside you.” 

“In some things, I am a coward, 
Spronski. But I am not afraid of you.” 

“You are afraid for your brother?” 


Spronski walked across the room, sat 
down. “In that case we can do business. 
Tell me where he is taking the woman 
and I will let him proceed in safety to his 
destination. I will guarantee his safe re¬ 
turn to Rome.” 

“What time does your watch say, 
Spronski?’ 

“It is nine-thirty-three exactly.” 

“Then my brother and the woman are 
already safely installed in their hiding 
place.” 

“You think I will believe your bluff?” 
He shook his shaved head. “It is not pos¬ 
sible they could have reached safety. My 
agents are too numerous and too effec- 

“You underestimate my brother. He 
eluded you once. He will do it again.” 

Spronski folded his arms in front of 
his chest. “And you, Max, in spite of 
your superior knowledge, underestimate 
the Russian secret police. It is a deadly 
mistake. Every minute is important. It 
may be the next minute when my men 
will find them.” 

“My answer,” Max said, “is no.” 

“You are a fool!” 

“I am not fooled by you.” Max smiled. 
“Not for more than a minute at a time, 
anyway. You are desperate, Spronski. If 
you thought you had a chance of finding 
Buster you wouldn’t be here, you’d be in 
Ravenna asking every person on the street 
if they had seen a young American and 
a Russian woman. You wouldn’t be wast¬ 
ing your time with me unless I were your 
last chance, your last hope.” 

“I still have one device which I have 
not used with you, Max. You have forced 
me. By being like a pig, you have made 
it necessary for me to recall to your mind 
something unpleasant from the old days 
in Madrid.” 

Max stood up. “I’ve had enough, 
Spronski. Clear out.” 

“I cannot blame you for not wishing to 
remember. But you have no choice.” 

“Blackmail will not work either. Your 
man in Madrid made it obvious that you 
had blackmail on the agenda. I’m not 
interested.” 

“You have no choice- but to be inter¬ 
ested. I warn you that my patience is at 
an end. I have been polite with you, but 
I will be polite no longer.” 

<i-»-isten carefully, Spronski.” Max 

I stood up. “I can play rough. I 

I - don’t like to hit an old man, but 
I’ll make an exception.” Max drew the 
gun from behind his back. “I’m not afraid 
to use one of these. I think you know 
that.” He walked forward. “What will it 
be? Make up your mind. Or get out.” 
He could see the rage building up inside 
the Russian officer. When Spronski could 
no longer control himself, he lunged at 
Max. Max stood his ground, thrust his 
foot against the Russian’s stomach and 


sent him falling back across the room. 
Spronski started for him again. “You 
want more of the same? I could get to 
like this.” Spronski stopped, changed his 
direction, went to the door and opened it. 
He made a feinting motion of leaving, 
whirled suddenly back into the room and 
two men were behind him now. One of 
the men drew his gun. Spronski knocked 
the gun away. “That’s right, Spronski,” 
Max said. “I’ll be no good to you dead, 
will I? Tell your men they can do any¬ 
thing but kill me, because I’ve got the 
answer.” 

A voice came from behind the men 
then. “What the hell is this, a conven¬ 
tion?” Tess Rosen squeezed her way 
through the men and came into the room. 
When she saw the gun, she stopped, 
turned to look at the faces of the men in 
the doorway. “I came just in time,” she 
said. “Can you use a southpaw rookie 
who’s just in the mood to land a low 
blow where it hurts?” 

Max said, “Get out of the way, Tess.” 

“Do I got to. Max? Let me spit in his 
face. Please, Max.” 

out way, Tess. "Fast.” 

I She crossed the room. “Now, 

VT men, shut up and get out, or come 
and get me.” 

Spronski gave a command and one of 
the men started at Max. Max fired short, 
into the floor in front of the approaching 
feet. The man turned and ran, the other 
man with him. Spronski was alone in the 
doorway. “I have given you warning,” he 
said to Max. “I have given you the oppor¬ 
tunity to save yourself, to keep being the 
man you have become. Tomorrow the 
world will know.” He about-faced and 
marched out. 

Max said, “Close the door, Tess. And 
lock it.” 

“This was a little like coming in in 
the middle of a movie. What the hell is it 
all about? What’s Spronski got on you?” 

Max did not answer. He was standing 
again at the balcony door, looking across 
the street and seeing nothing. Tess kept 
on talking. “You made a mistake once, 
huh? And Spronski is wise to it. I thought 


you never made a mistake, Max. I always 
thought you were perfect. I should have 
been suspicious of you, figured you for 
a deep, dark secret in your past. You 
have no patience with other people’s mis¬ 
takes ; you won’t tolerate one wrong deed 
by someone else. Like me. You won’t give 
one little inch and try to understand the 
spot I was in. Only the guilty have no 
compassion for the guilty. What was it, 
Max? What did you do?” 

“Shut up!” 

“I wonder what it was and how come 
Spronski and the Commies have a bead 
on it. It came as a surprise to see 
Spronski appear as an old buddy from 
your past. Do you want to tell me 
about it?” 

“I told you once to shut up. I mean it, 
Tess.” 

“O.K., Max. I thought maybe it would 
help. I’ve got a good shoulder to cry on. 
Pity to let it go to waste.” She straight¬ 
ened her skirt. “It wouldn’t make any 
difference, you know. I mean if you told 
me you murdered, stole, raped, or com¬ 
mitted treason, it wouldn’t matter very 

“Where do you think you’re going?” 

“Back to my room, to bed.” 

“It’s dangerous,” Max warned. “Spron¬ 
ski will be gunning for you.” 

“I know. So what?” 

“Stay here,” he said. 

“Is that a proposition, Max, or an offer 
of protective custody?” Her hand was on 
the doorknob as she waited for his an¬ 
swer. “From your silence, I assume it was 
the latter not the former.” 

“Stay here, Tess. You’ll be safe here.” 

it^r-^here’s no fun in that.” She went 
I to the door without looking back. 

A “Good night, Max.” 

“Tess,” he said, but the door was 
closed, she was gone. He picked up the 
phone, gave the operator a number, 
waited until the call was answered. 

“Dorothy? This is Max ... It was un¬ 
expected. I was bored with Madrid, 
wanted some fun . . . Only a few days. 
I have to get back. I’m working on a 
story, the American air bases in Spain .. . 


No, I can’t tonight, but I think you could 
throw one of your famous cocktail parties 
tomorrow afternoon. I’d enjoy seeing 
everybody .. . Fine ... Is he here? Well, 
have him by all means. Who else?” Max 
listened and commented as the woman 
named names. “Listen, Dorothy, there’s 
an Italian woman, a countess or some¬ 
thing. That’s right, the one who is keep¬ 
ing the American singer. Have her, will 
you? I’d like to see what she looks like 
. . . Tomorrow at five. Fine . . . what? 

. . . Oh, sure. If the Countess wants to 
bring the American singer, let her. I’d 
like to meet him, too . . . Sure . . . Good 
night, Dorothy.” 

hen the wagon was two miles 
beyond Bologna, on the road to 
Florence, the monk drew the 
donkeys to the side of the road and 
stopped. He looked in both directions. 
There was nothing but the CIAT bus up 
ahead. He climbed off the seat, walked to 
the rear of the wagon, whistled three 
times into the huge mound of hay. Bus¬ 
ter’s hand emerged. “Is the coast clear. 
Brother?” The monk smiled. He did not 
understand English. Buster slid forward 
and then jumped down, brushing himself 
off. He called back, “You stay where you 
are, Marina, until we get this car on the 
road.” Then to the monk, “O.K., here we 
go. You feel strong enough, Brother?” 
Buster stiffened his arm, pointing to his 
bicep. The monk laughed, stiffened both 
arms to indicate his strength. “Marina!” 
Buster called. 

“Yes?” 

“You push the car forward. The brake 
is off; it ought to roll easy.” The two men 
waited until the bright rear end of the 
automobile began to emerge from the 
load of hay. Together they manipulated 
and maneuvered until the car was on the 
road, then they began removing the straw 
which had fallen into the interior. Both 
men kept shifting their eyes to the road, 
watching carefully. Buster started the 
engine, raced it until it was warm and 
humming smoothly. He shook hands with 
the monk, called for the Russian woman, 
and the minute she was inside gunned 
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From the tower he saw the car coming. 
Headlights blinked. It was the signal. 


forward toward the refuge at Fiesole. 

“It was a narrow escape,” she said. 
“If the funeral procession had not come 
by, that man would have inspected the 
wagon and found us. We would not have 
gotten out of Bologna alive.” 

“Have you got that brief case?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

T hey drove silently for a while. 
Through the mirror, Buster kept a 
careful check on the road behind. 
“You are not a brave man,” the woman 
said. “You were quivering when the agent 
stopped the wagon. You held the gun in 
your hand, but you were quivering.” 

“You said it. I have definitely decided 
that I am not cut out for this life. If we 
get through this alive, I’m going right 
back to Rome, spend the first three days 
in a dark saloon, the next three days in 
a clean and friendly bed, then the next 
three days back in the saloon, and so on 
until I die of old age. From now on I 
leave the blood-and-guts to Max. Good 
old Max, safe and sound in Madrid.” 

“You talk so much of Max. Sometimes 
I think you hate him and then sometimes 
I think you feel warm toward him. It is 

“Max is quite a guy. He’s your type, 
plenty Russian.” 

“He is Russian? This I did not know.” 
“Not really Russian, but cold and 
bloodless. He’d sacrifice anyone or any- 
thing to gain what he would consider a 
justifiable end.” 

“I am anxious to meet this Max.” Ma¬ 
rina said. “I think I will prefer him to 


you. You no longer interest me so much.” 

“You didn’t think I was so bad last 
night,” Buster said, smiling a little. “Or 
maybe it was just that it was so damn 
cold in that hayloft.” 

“I do not wish to talk about last night.” 

He laughed, “You’ve got nothing to 
hate yourself for in the morning.” 

Slowly, shyly, she said, “Do you?” 

“Look, Marina, you’ve been trying to 
play hoochie-koochie ever since I picked 
you up in the middle of the sea. I told 
you how I feel. I can’t help it. I keep 
thinking about that boatload of guys you 
blew up.” 

“You mix the emotional and political.” 
the Russian said. “You are a fool. I do 
not believe you are capable of emotion, 
and politically you are an imbecile. If 
you had been smart, we would not have 
come so close to being captured. You 
should have killed the Catholic priest. It 
was an unnecessary danger to let him live 
to tell our whereabouts.” 

“Father Nino? Are you out of your 
mind, girl? He helped us. He got us out 
of Ravenna; he fixed it up so we could 
hide in the monastery.” 

“But when his work was finished, he 
was no longer useful. He was a danger 
to us and should have been destroyed.” 

you would have had me murder six 
Y people since yesterday—everyone 
JL who helped us.” A black American 
car passed them, going in the opposite 
direction. “If that’s being smart, I stay 
dumb the way I am.” 

When Buster looked back through the 


mirror, the car was slowing down. The 
road took a sharp turn then, climbed 
steeply. At the plateau above, Buster 
stopped. The stretch of road back to 
Bologna was empty. It meant the Amer¬ 
ican car had turned around, was follow¬ 
ing them. Buster started forward. The car 
following them was a 1952 Lincoln. Bus¬ 
ter realized they didn’t have a chance of 
out-distancing that much power. The road 
was narrow here, the wall of the moun¬ 
tain on one side and the sharp drop on 
the other side. Buster drove as fast as he 
dared around the sharp curves. He 
checked the temperature gauge on the 
dashboard. The engine was heating up 
rapidly. If his guess was right and the 
American car was being driven by Rus¬ 
sian agents, Buster knew that this was 
going to be like shooting ducks in a 
pond; this road was the easiest place in 
the world for murder. It would be simple 
for the agents to make murder look like 
a driving accident. 

Marina Berina was saying, “It is amus¬ 
ing to me that I am attracted to a man 
like you. I was wondering last night . . .” 
He interrupted. “Listen to me and listen 
carefully. There is very little time. I am 
going to stop the car after two more 
bends in this road. Grab your brief case, 
get out quick, and hide in the bushes. 
Do it fast. I’ll do the same and push the 
car over the side of the cliff.” The Rus¬ 
sian woman sat straighter, clutched her 
black case tight to her side. “The men 
in the car following us will probably get 
out of their car and go down to make 
sure we’re dead or to retrieve your docu¬ 
ments. If they do, get into their car at 
once. Wait for me. If anything goes wrong 
and I don’t get into the car, you take off 
for Florence. Drive straight down this 
road. Find the American consulate in 
Florence and have him call Max Payton 
at the Palace Hotel in Madrid. Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes.” 

“If they don’t get out of the car, stay 
hiding until they leave. Understood?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Get ready.” he warned. “Right around 
this turn. Are you scared?” 

“Of course not.” 

I ’m glad one of us isn’t.” The brakes 
screeched. “Beat it.” He re¬ 
membered his solid gold framed sun 
glasses in the glove compartment, re¬ 
trieved them, released the emergency 
brake, and pushed the car with all his 
might until it surmounted the rock bar¬ 
rier and catapulted over the side of the 
road, tumbling down the mountain side. 
As soon as it started to fall, he scrambled 
down the side and took cover in a clump 
of wild brush on a narrow ledge. He saw 
his little red car hit a boulder, crash, and 
burst into flames. He hoped the Contessa 
Franceschini had remembered to keep up 
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the insurance payments on the sports car. 

Now the other car was there. It had 
stopped and two men were standing on 
the edge of the road, looking down into 
the valley. They spoke to each other in 
Italian, quickly and with excited gestures. 
Buster had his gun ready again. He real¬ 
ized that if they decided to go down to 
the wreck, their path would lead danger¬ 
ously close to him. But the men were 
arguing. One seemed to want to go down, 
but the other man, the shorter one, 
wanted to get back into the Lincoln and 
go on. They compromised finally. One 
started down and the other stayed on the 
road. The taller man was close enough 
now so that Buster could reach out and 
touch him. The man caught hold of an 
ancient root, called up to his cohort on 
the road. Buster picked out the word 
documents which the taller man used 
three times. Grudgingly the other man 
started down the side of the embankment. 

H e realized that the tactical ma¬ 
neuver now would be-to shoot all 
the men and throw the bodies into 
the burning wreckage. If he did that, he 
and Marina Berina would get to Fiesole 
safely. If he did not, these men would 
only get back on the road, spread the 
alarm to the other agents, and possibly 
they wpuld be intercepted before they 
reached the hiding place in Fiesole. But 
possibly was a big word. Buster and the 
Russian woman would have the head 
start. These men would have to wait to 
hitch a ride. Buster would have the fast 
car; that was a big advantage. Buster 
knew very well that these men would 
have no hesitation in killing him, but 
murder was their business and it was 
not his. 

When the men were close to the wreck¬ 
age, he came out of hiding and climbed 
back to the road, got into the car. The 
Berina woman was already there, sitting 
stiffly in the seat next to the driver. Buster 
started away quickly. Neither of them 
spoke for a long time nor looked at each 
other. Then Buster said, “You were tell¬ 
ing me that you were amused because you 
found me attractive. I don’t see what’s so 


amusing about it. After all, I’m very brave 
and clever. I have a dimple in my chin 
and you don’t see that every day.” He 
grinned and looked over at the Russian 
woman. She was smiling now. “You want 
to know something, Marina?” 

“What?” 

“You’re very pretty when you smile.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And another thing—when you smile, 
you don’t even look Russian. You could 
be any pretty girl, anywhere.” 

She stopped smiling. “Why did you not 
kill them? It would have been clevef. It 
would have thrown the agents off our 
trail. I consider it stupid of you not to 
have killed them and I shall report it as 
such.” 

“To whom? Who are you going to 
snitch to?” 

She stumbled for a moment. “I shall 
tell Max,” she said. 

“And what do you think Max will do, 
give me twenty lashes and send_ me to 
Siberia?” He shook his head. “Max will 
probably agree with you. It’s what he 
would have done under a like circum¬ 
stance. I wonder, though. To talk about 
killing is so easy. I wonder if Max has 
ever had to kill anyone. Remind me to 
ask him sometime, will you?” 

Later, when the bends in the road were 
not so sharp and the stretches of straight 
pavement were longer, the Berina woman 
said, “You were simply being amusing, 
were you not?” 

“When?” 

“Before, when you wefe talking.” 

“About Max’s killing someone?” 

“No,” she said, “When you were talk¬ 
ing about me . . . about the way I look 
when I smile.” 

Buster laughed. “You got a late start, 
honey, but you may grow up to be quite 
a woman yet.” 

F rom this picture window. Max looked 
down on the Tiber River, across to 
the dome of St. Peter. Behind 
him were the sounds of this cocktail 
party, an excited hum of conversation and 
laughter. Then he heard his name called. 
He stepped forward to meet the hostess 


and the Contessa Franceschini. When the 
introduction had been made and Dorothy 
had returned to her other guests, Max 
said, “This entire party was arranged so 
that I could talk to you.” 

B uster’s Contessa was the rarity 
of Roman woman; she had reached 
middle age but kept the form of a 
young girl. Her eyes were enormous black 
eyes, wet as though there were tears there 
always. She smiled easily and quickly, 
laughing now at Max. “I do not think I 
understand what you say.” 

Max repeated, “This party was ar¬ 
ranged so that I might meet you and talk 
to you.” 

“You must not go so fast with me, Mr. 
Payton.” Her eyelashes flickered as she 
lowered her head. “I am not so young any 
longer and quick to understand, nor do I 
have the great familiarity with your lan¬ 
guage . . . with the . . . how do you say, 
idioma ?” 

“Idiom,” Max said. “Would you rather 
we spoke Italian?” 

“No, no. no.” She held up her hand, 
the light refracted from a large diamond 
dazzling Max’s eyes. “It is excellent prac¬ 
tice that I speak English. We will be good 
friends if you talk slow and pronounce 
carefully.” Then she added, “And if you 
smile. You are able to smile, are you 

“I have heard a great many things 
about you, Contessa.” 

“Yes. I am certain that you have heard 
many things. Roman people . . . pettego- 

“Gossip,” Max said. 

“Yes, Roman people gossip so much. 
They gossip much, but I do not think I 
care much because they do. And in addi¬ 
tion, what they say about me is quite 
true. I have grown children and I am in 
love with a man who is not as young as 
my son, but he is not so old that if I had 
married very young, he could not be. 
Have I said that right, Mr. Payton?” 
“Yes. I understand.” 

“I am shameless in my love for this 
young man. I speak of him constantly. 
My son becomes very angry. My son is a 
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very proper young man, very serious 
about the title he carries, since my hus¬ 
band died. He looks like his father. He is 
very good looking. May I show you his 
picture?” She opened her purse, drew out 
a leather folder, held it in front of Max. 
“He is there with his wife and that is my 
grandson. Yes, to make it more dreadful, 
I am a grandmother.” She snapped the 
folder shut, stood straighter and talked 
now in a different tone. “Now, Mr. Pay- 
ton, if your curiosity is fulfilled, I shall 
return to my friends and you may return 
to your friends and tell them that you 
have encountered the Contessa Fran- 
ceschini and you can tell them and write 
it in your newspapers that the Contessa 
is the shameless woman everyone gossips 
about.” 

Quietly, Max said, “I am Buster’s 
brother.” 

The Contessa put her hand to her 
breast, looked down. “I am so ashamed,” 
she whispered. “I have become such a 
. . . what is the word? Una curiosita?” 

“Curiosity.” 

* “Yes, curiosity. I should remember. It 
is not so different from Italian. I am a 
curiosity and people whisper about me. 
It has made me . . .” Again she fumbled 
for the word. “Bitter,” she said. “For an 
angry and bitter woman, there is only 
this one weapon, her tongue, and I must 
use it as a man must use his hands to 
fight. You will forgive me, please?” 

“It is important that no one overhears 
us,” Max explained, “and it is important 
that no one knows that I am Buster’s 
brother.” 

“Have you come from America?” She 
clasped her hands together. “I will speak 
now in Italian. My mouth speaks English 
words, but I talk now with my heart and 
my heart can speak only in Italian.” 
When she began to talk in her native 
language, there was a rhythm to her 
words, a pattern of sound in her voice 
which pointed and counterpointed the 
meaning of her words. “You have made 
a futile journey,” she said. “If you have 
come here to stop Buster from marrying 
me, you have made a futile journey. Your 
brother does not want to marry me. You 
Americans are so strange . . . you marry 
for love and your brother is not in love 
with me. I pretend that he is and it is a 
wonderful thing this pretending. Some¬ 
times, I think, he pretends, too.” 

Max opened his mouth to say some¬ 
thing, changed his mind, remained silent. 

ut I am more t ^ lan a rec kless worn- 

i-c an in love with a young man. I 

I 9 am another, wiser woman, and this 
woman knows how this affair will end.” 
She looked up at Max. “You should 
know your own brother well enough to 
know that he is an honest man, and 
because he is honest with himself, he 
will not marry me. Our affair will last 
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another six months perhaps. One day 
Buster will meet an attractive young 
woman and will know, then, the mean¬ 
ing of love. Or perhaps he shall simply 
drift to another city the way he drifted 
here to Rome. In some way, it will be 
over and I shall cry. Then finally, I will 
go to the mirror and look at myself and 
think, you dreary old woman, what have 
you to cry about? I shall think how 
lucky I was to have had him. For some 
days I will stay in my house just think¬ 
ing, and then finally I shall have courage 
to face my friends again and face their 
expressions of pity and laughter for my 
indiscretions. And I will always have the 
memory of these very gay and exciting 
months with your brother. And I will 
pray each night that my daughter mar¬ 
ries a man as like him as possible, as 
good in the way he is good, and as 
honest.” 

“Buster,” Max said in English,, “is 
known as the black sheep of the family. 
You understand what I mean by black 
sheep?” 

“Yes, I understand. But you and I 
know this is not true, do we not?” 

“I begin to understand,” Max said. 
He explained no further. 

“Do you feel better now that you know 
your brother’s great strength of honesty 
will not allow him to marry me no mat¬ 
ter how I entice him?” 

“You have a villa in Fiesole, Countess, 
and you have given Buster the keys to 
that villa. Do you keep servants at that 
villa when you are not there?” 

“There is a caretaker . . . nothing 
more. Why do you ask?” 

“In the normal run of things, do you 
telephone this caretaker often?” 

“When it is necessary. Perhaps five or 
six times during the season here. I do 
not understand.” 

<c ✓"^o to the telephone. Call your 

I caretaker. See if Buster is there 
and if he’s alone or with someone 
else. If Buster has not arrived at the 
villa, have your caretaker call you the 
moment he does. Then you call me at 
the Excelsior. If I am not there, leave 
a message. Do not mention Buster’s name. 
Invite me to lunch. Do not use your own 
name. Say that you are Signora Albano. 
This will be the signal to me that Buster 
is safe in Fiesole. Do you .understand?” 

“I understand what you say, but I do 
not understand the reason for all of this. 
You must tell me what it is.” 

“I’m sorry. I cannot.” 

“Is he in danger? That you must tell 
me.” 

“Countess, if this were not deadly 
serious, I would not waste your time or 
my time. Is that clear?” 

The Contessa walked into the bedroom 
to telephone. When she came out, ten 
minutes later, Max was talking to the 


American man who sold air-conditioning 
machines in Rome. Max knew at once, 
just by looking at her worried face, that 
Buster had not arrived at the villa in 
Fiesole. 

“You don’t have to tell me,” Max said. 
“Buster is not there.” 

She shook her head. 

“Did you instruct the caretaker to 
phone you immediately?” 

“Yes. I shall leave at once for my 
home so that I will be there when he 
calls. I shall leave just as soon as you 
tell me what is wrong, what is happen¬ 
ing with Buster.” 

“I told you that I cannot say anything.” 

“And if I threaten you, Mr. Payton? 
What if I threaten to tell everyone that 
you are his brother and that you have 
made some kind of trouble for him?” 

“You wouldn’t do that,” Max said, 
“because that would make Buster’s death 
a certainty. Right now he may still have 
a chance.” 

“What do you have in your veins, Mr. 
Payton? Not blood, certainly.” 

“I am in a tough business, Countess. 
I cannot enjoy the luxury of having a 
heart. You wiU call me to have lunch, 
won’t you?” 

“I hope so. I hope so, desperately. 
Good afternoon.” She turned quickly, 
left him alone. 

M ax opened the door to his suite 
cautiously, alert to danger. It 
was empty; everything seemed in 
order. He could not understand why 
Spronski had made no attempt to con¬ 
tact him that day. It was a strange situ¬ 
ation and also an alarming one. A pack¬ 
age lay on the piano. He began to open 
it. He had not bought anything from any 
store and the package carried no label, 
only his name spelled out in capital let¬ 
ters, written in a childish hand. He tore 
the paper quickly now. The first object 
in the package was an Italian automobile 
license plate, mangled and scorched. 
Underneath it was a Brooks Brothers 
shirt, torn and burned; bloodstained! 
Obviously, Buster’s. Then car keys, tar¬ 
nished from flame and twisted out of 
shape from intense heat. And a leather- 
bound notebook, or what was left of it; 
the binding was burned and the pages 
inside discolored from smoke. The writ¬ 
ing in it was Russian; very little was left 
legible. In the bottom of the package 
were two smaller packages wrapped in 
green tissue paper. The smaller one con¬ 
tained a Yale class ring, the gold band 
broken. As Max picked up the other 
package, blood oozed through the tissue 
paper. He looked at his hand, the green 
paper and the still warm blood. Slowly 
he opened it. A dismembered human 
finger lay in the package, a woman’s 
finger. He closed the paper around it 
quickly, dropped it to the floor. Max’s 


insides turned around inside him, gagged 
him. 

As Max picked up the phone to call 
the concierge, Tess came in. He said, 
“Pinto, this is Max Payton. Get me a 
fast American car and a driver. I want 
him outside in four minutes with a tank 
full of gas and his engine running. Is 
that understood?” 

The concierge said, “Where will you 
be going?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Four minutes. I 
will be down. Have the car ready.” 

“What gives?” Tess asked. 

“You can help.” Max threw some 
clothes in an overnight bag. “There’s a 
gun underneath a cushion on the sofa. 
Get it.” 

She saw the spilled contents of the 
package. “What’s this stuff?” 

^ vidence,” Max said. “They have 

1-^ caught Buster. Or at least they’ve 

I J convinced me they’ve caught him.” 

“Oh, no,” she screamed. “Oh, no, Max. 
What have they done with him?” 

“That’s what I’m going to find out.” 
He took the gun Tess had retrieved, 
picked up the Yale ring. “Do you remem¬ 
ber if Buster was wearing this in 
Pesaro?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. Maybe he was. 
I can’t say for sure.” 

“I’m going to find him.” Max said. 
“You stay here. Sit by that phone. Don’t 
let anyone in here for any reason, not 
even the maid. You’re still on the death 
list, too. I’ll call within twelve hours.” 

“And if you don’t?” 

“Get on the first plane, go back to 
Shaker Heights. If I don’t call, it will 
mean that Buster is dead. If Buster is 
dead, be careful I never see you again. 
For your whole life, stay out of my way.” 

“Max. you can’t just . . .” But Max 
was gone, the door slammed shut. 

The telephone rang. Slowly, Tess 
walked over, answered it. “No,” she said. 
“He’s gone, just walked out the door 
. . . no, I can’t stop him now. He’s gone 
on an important business ... I don’t 
know when he’ll be back . . . Who? . . . 
Signora Albano? O.K. . . . Yah. I’ll tell 


him you called to invite him to lunch 
. . . Sure, maybe I could still catch him, 
but I’m not going to. And besides, Honey, 
he is in no mood for dames inviting him 
to lunch.” 

T he Contessa Franceschini had told 
Buster about this bathroom. It had 
been an eighteenth-century addition 
to the villa in Fiesole and modeled after 
an old Roman bath but embellished by 
the Florentine school of the Renaissance. 
The walls were black and gold marble, 
the floor was a mosaic of many colored 
marbles and the tub was a small swim¬ 
ming pool sunk into the floor. Blue tile 
line.d the tub and the water came mys¬ 
teriously from two gold swans’ heads at 
either end of the pool and a shower over¬ 
head from the mouth of a cupid who 
was part of a hand-painted mural on 
the ceiling. 

Buster stood directly under the spout 
from the cupid’s mouth, his body foam¬ 
ing with fragrant lather. He was singing 
loudly and vigorously, soaping himself 
in rhythm to his music. He walked to 
the side of the tub. A bottle of wine in 
a container of ice and a tall crystal glass 
were set there. He removed the metal 
seal and foil binding from around the 
cork and popped the cork. Pink foam 
fizzed up, some of it running over his 
hand and into the tub. He poured the 
wine into the glass, replaced the bottle 
in the ice, went back and stood in front 
of one of the spouting swans’ heads, 
rinsing the remaining lather from his 
body, and then he returned to take a 
sip of the wine. He finished the first 
glass and poured another. 

Clean towels were stacked at the edge 
of the tub. He took one, and, with some 
difficulty, tied it - around himself Bikini 
style. Then he called out, “O.K. Stop 
pumping and come on out.” He called 
louder, “Can you hear me? Stop pump¬ 
ing and come out.” The water rushing 
from the swans’ heads and cupid’s mouth 
diminished to a trickle, finally stopped. 
Marina Berina came out from one of 
the three mirrored doors. She was dressed 
in clean denim trousers and a man’s 


white shirt. They were the clothes of 
the young Conte Franceschini. “It is 
hard work,” the Russian woman said. 
“To keep up and down with the pump 
is very hard work. I am again exhausted.” 

“Now, now. A little proletarian labor 
never hurt anyone,” Buster smiled. 

“It is not fair. You made me use the 
other bathroom where the bathtub is 
so narrow and there is no shower at all. 
Why did you not let me use this?” 

“This setup is strictly for the capi¬ 
talist crowd, Marina. You hate it, re¬ 
member?” He sat up on the ledge, dan¬ 
gling his feet in the water, sipping the 
sparkling pink wine. “This layout is for 
bums like me. Sheer luxury. It is mar¬ 
velous.” 

“It is dangerous,” she warned. “It is 
like the decadence of ancient Rome. You 
should be on guard. Those men are still 
looking for us.” 

“The caretaker is playing lookout for 
us at the tower. Besides, you know it’s 
impossible to get in here without a key 
and without lowering the drawbridge.” 
He poured himself another glass of the 
wine. “You interested in pink cham¬ 
pagne, Doll?” 

“It is true. All of it that is said about 
the Americans is true. You revel in this 
decadence of wine and rich foods. Even 
when there is danger you think only of 
the pleasure of the body.” 

“You were doing a little of that kind 
of thinking yourself, Marina.” 

“That was different. This is important 
now. What are the plans? This Max, 
when do I meet him and tell my story?” 

H e slid back into the tub, cham¬ 
pagne glass and all. “Well, Max 
gave instructions. When we get 
to this villa, the instructions say, I’m 
supposed to ask you some questions.” 
“Good! When do we begin?” 
“Tomorrow. Doll. Tonight, I live. To¬ 
night I am going to get loaded. You un¬ 
derstand what that means? Drunk, Doll.” 
He walked to the side of the tub. “Hold 
this glass a minute while I repair my 
Bikini.” He strengthened the knots of 
the towel. The Russian woman took the 
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wine, touched it to her lips tentatively, 
opened her mouth to let a few drops 
flow in, swallowed what remained in the 
glass, and smiled. Buster held up his 
hand. “Don’t say it, Marina.” 

“Don’t say what?” she asked. 

“Don’t say that the bubbles tickle your 

She laughed. “It is true. They do tickle 
the nose. The wine is quite good. I think 
I shall have a glass, too. Is there another 
glass?” 

Buster refilled the glass. “Here, baby, 
drink out of this. I’ll take mine straight 
from the bottle.” Buster carried the foam¬ 
ing champagne back to the center of 
the pool, lay on his back and was able 
to float in the water, balancing the wine 
on his stomach. 

“You are like a very little boy,” she 
said. 

Buster cupped his hand, hit the water 
and splashed up at her. “Hey, why don’t 
you get in the tub? The water’s fine and 
champagne tastes particularly wonderful 
in a bathtub. Have a real capitalist binge 
. . . drink champagne in a marble bath¬ 
tub. I’ll never tell anyone.” He crossed 
his heart. “Come on in.” He filled her 
glass again. 

After she had drunk some of it, she 
said, “I cannot come in with these 
clothes.” 

“You want a Bikini bathing suit? I’ll 
fix you up in short order.” He took one 
of the fine linen face towels. “Take off 
your shirt, Marina. Go ahead, I won’t 
look. Hold it over your front.” As she 
held the shirt bunched up over her 
bosom, Buster put the towel around her 
and tied it in the back. “Now you take 
one of those bath towels and do what I 
did with mine. Make like a diaper. I 
won’t look. Scout’s honor.” He turned his 
back. 

“In Russia I have trained as a soldier 
with men, lived like a man with other 
men,” she said, “but you make me feel 
modest.” 

“Hey, Marina,” he said. “You’d be 
pretty mad if I blabbed about how you 
were a lousy Communist and drank 
champagne in a marble bathtub. I know 
that, so I promised to keep it a secret. 
Me, I’d feel pretty silly if the word got 
out that I was in a Roman bath with a 
beautiful woman and made her wear a 
bathing suit. I’ll keep my mouth shut 
if you keep your mouth shut. Is it a 
deal?” 

“Yes, it is a deal and you may turn 
around now.” 

* fter he’d looked for a minute he 
\ said, “You look great.” He held 
jlJL out his hand. “Come on in. Bring 
your glass and I’ll fill it.” The ends of 
the tub were built up so that the water 
was shallower there. Buster sat down and 
looked up at the gold swan’s head. “You 
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know if I marry the Countess. I’m going 
to have champagne put in that, tank in¬ 
stead of water.” 

“This Countess . . . you are in love 
with her?” 

Buster said, “Love is for other people.” 

7-es. It is true about love. It is 

Y for other people. Maybe if I had 

JL stayed in Russia . . . now I do not 
know'what will become of me. As long 
as the present rulers stay in power, I 
can never return to Russia, and I will 
be safe here in Europe. Even if I change 
my name and the way I look, they will 
find me. We always find those who be¬ 
tray the secrets of the Union.” 

“Max was saying something about get¬ 
ting you to the United States. You would 
be safe there. You’d have a chance of 
making a new life for yourself.” 

She shook her head. “I would not be 
happy in your country. The entire ideol¬ 
ogy is against what I believe. And in 
your country they hunt us down like 
witches and put us in concentration 
camps. This fact about your country is 
well known.” 

“This kind of talk sobers me up,” 
Buster said. “Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

“It is strange that I have not before 
considered what would become of me 
once I delivered my father’s papers to 
the Western powers. I shall be without 
a safe refuge in the world. What do you 
know about South America?” 

“South America? They have a mar¬ 
velous carnival in Rio every year, a real 
whing-ding. About three years ago, I was 
in New York and somebody was having 
a party for somebody who was going to 
Rio for the carnival. It was a great party. 
It went on all one night and then the 
next day until it was time for these peo¬ 
ple’s ship to sail; so we all went down 
to see them off and they asked me to 
come along and I did. ... It was a mar¬ 
velous party. I don’t remember anything 
of topographical importance about Rio, 
but I had a great time.” 

“Again my glass is empty.” 

“Come on over to my side.” She walked 
over and sat beside him. 

“I’m afraid,” she whispered. 

“We’re safe now. For a while anyway. 
You don’t have to be frightened.” 

“I am'not afraid of them. Now, I am 
afraid of you.” Her hand slid across his 
chest, clung to his shoulder. Buster’s eyes 
closed. He smiled. “I think.” she said, 
“I have drunk too much champagne.” She 
put her foot on his leg, moved it slowly 
up and down, stirring the water gently. 

“After what we’ve been through.” Bus¬ 
ter said hoarsely, “there is no such thing 
as too much champagne.” As he lifted 
the bottle, her hand slipped down and 
stayed spread on his stomach, the sharp¬ 
ness of her nails pointing into his skin. 


“We got it coming, baby. We got a good 
drunk coming to us.” Her toes rippled 
against his instep and Buster sank a little 
lower in the tub, sliding her down with 
him. 

It was at that moment that the heavy 
door creaked and was kicked suddenly 
open. The Berina woman screamed when 
the big, blackcoated figure appeared 
there, his gun pointed directly at her. For 
a moment Buster lowered his head, 
rubbed his hands across his eyes, then 
he stepped out of the tub, picked up a 
towel, and began to dry himself. 

Max said, “I ought to kill you.” 

“Should you?” He walked around the 
tub, got another bottle of wine, sat on 
the divan and opened it. Max stayed in 
the doorway during this performance, 
not moving, not lowering the gun. “You 
might as well come on in, Max. Pull up 
a bathtub and sit down.” He gestured to¬ 
ward the Russian woman. “Meet Marina 
Berina,” he said. And to her, “This is 
my famous brother Max.” He threw a 
towel to her. “You might as well get out, 
honey. The fun is over.” 

B uster smiled and turned to Max. 
“Don’t just stand there. Come in 
and close the door; it’s drafty.” 
“I ought to kill you,” Max said. 
“What the hell for? Or maybe I should 
say why not. Everybody else has been 
trying to knock us off, but they were on 
the other side. You’re supposed to be on 
my side. Or are you, Max? I’m not quite 
sure.” 

Max came in, closed the door, put his 
gun away. “I was stupid enough to worry 
about you,” he said. “For the last three 
days I haven’t closed my eyes to sleep, 
wondering about you, trying to find out 
if you were safe.” 

“Hell. Max. you should have more con¬ 
fidence. You told me yourself that when 
the chips were down I’d know what to 
do. I didn’t believe you. Honest, I didn’t. 
I’m the most surprised person in the 
world that I’m still alive, that I got her 
safely through all those screaming Bol¬ 
sheviks.” 

“They told me you were dying,” Max 
said. “They told me you were in an ac¬ 
cident and that you were dying. I risked 
all the security we had to get up here 
to see if I could help you, do anything 
to save you, and what do I find?” He 
pointed to the marble bathtub and to the 
woman. “Still the same, aren’t you, Bus¬ 
ter? Nothing ever teaches you anything. 
You go through all that and then you 
risk it all by horsing around with this 
woman. You should be on guard every 
single minute and what do you do?” 

“It’s not the way it looks, Max. And 
even if it were, it wouldn’t matter.” He 
went up to his brother. “Look, I had no 
idea you were worried about us. I don’t 
know where you got the phony story 


about my being hurt. We crashed the car 
purposely to get away from some gunmen 
who tried to head us oif between Bologna 
and here.” He put his hand on his 
brother’s arm. “Relax, Max. Everything’s 
O.K. now. Honest, everything is fine.” 

Inside, Max was trembling, shaking 
with the release of his fears. He wiped 
his forehead. “I shouldn’t have expected 
anything different from you,” he said. 
Then he realized that he was smiling. 

“Once a goof-off, always a goof-off. I 
should be grateful that you’ve done the 
job I gave you and came through it alive, 
kept the woman alive. I don’t know how 
you did it, Bus.” 

Buster said, “It was nothing, really. 
Nothing more than magnificent brain 
work, unbelievable courage,- and re¬ 
sourcefulness. Really, nothing at all.” 

The Russian woman spoke up heatedly. 
“Do not believe him. He lies to make 
you impressed with him. He was foolish. 
He took unnecessary chances, dangerous 
risks. Do not praise him for conducting 
me to safety. He accomplished this in 
spite of himself. It was luck . . . pure 
chance. And do not believe it when he 
says he was fearless. He lies to you so 
that you will think he is a great, courage¬ 
ous man.” 

“Hell,” Buster said, “hath no fury like 
a lady left with her motor running.” He 
and Max laughed together. “This par¬ 
ticular dame is quite a specimen of the 
species. She not only believes in burning 
every bridge behind her, but she also is 
firm in her belief that you should ex¬ 
terminate every person who lends a help¬ 
ing hand.” 

“You should have killed the fishing 
boat captain,” the Berina woman said, 
lashing the words at Buster. 

«/-■>( ee what I mean. Max?” He shook 

W his head sadly. “This kid has a 

k-/ lot of body but no heart.” 

“But you yourself said it is what Max 
would have done.” As she spoke, Buster 
realized that she was playing to Max 
now, vying against him for Max’s favor. 

“It is not important now.” Max said. 
“What is important is that I have been 


a perfect sucker, fallen into Spronski’s 
trap. I believed his story that you, Miss 
Berina, were dead and that Buster was 
maimed and dying. I drove up here from 
Rome and I can guarantee you that 
Spronski’s men were on my trail all the 
way, that I have led them directly here.” 
Max wiped his hand across his mouth. 
“I had faith in you, Buster, but not 
enough. If I had had enough faith in 
my original judgment of you to accom¬ 
plish this job, then I would not have 
fallen into Spronski’s trap.” 

Buster was dressing. “What ever hap¬ 
pened to the old, cold-blooded Max? You 
know, the guy who never worried, never 
got scared, never allowed himself to be 
tricked or trapped?” 

ecT’ve learned a lesson I already knew. 

I In this business you can’t let your 

-I- emotions be involved.” 

“You mean.” Buster asked, “if it had 
been anyone but I. you would have sat 
it out, waited? Tell me the truth. Max, 
if it had been an unrelated guy. just an 
assistant of yours and you got word he 
was in danger, what would you have 
done? Would you have stayed put and 
let him live or die on his own?” 

“In this business, Bus, it’s the way 
you have to be.” 

“You’re like her, Max. It’s the way 
she thinks.” 

Marina Berina said. “Individuals 
matter only for the function of the Union. 
My father and I agreed that the im¬ 
portant thing was to take the documents 
to the Western powers. Which one of us 
lived or died was not important.” 

“You have these documents?” Max 
asked. 

“They are in the next room.” she said. 

“Very well. You come with me. Buster, 
do you still have your gun?” 

“I’m still a virgin. Max. Haven’t fired 
a shot, but I have the gun. What do you 
want me to do?” 

“It is important that I get this story 
from Miss Berina before we leave the 
villa. Spronski and his men will be here 
shortly; you can depend on that. Stay 
on guard. Whatever you do. don’t sound 


any alarm or let them see you. It will 
take them a while to figure out how to 
get in here. Watch them every minute. 
Do a better job than the caretaker you 
have posted in the tower. He fell asleep. 
At the last possible moment, come up 
and warn me. We’ll let them get in, lead 
them right into a trap.” 

“What if they don’t trap so easy?” 
Buster asked. 

“We’ll figure out a way. The impor¬ 
tant thing right now is for me to get 
the story.” He stood up. “Come on, Miss 
Berina. Let’s get moving.” 

Marina Berina walked to the door. 
“You are correct,” she said to Buster. 
“I admire this man who is your brother. 
He is realistic and unsentimental. You 
are a body and he is a man.” 

Max smiled, winked. “I guess she told 
you. Bus.” 

“Hey, Max, you don’t let your politi¬ 
cal scruples get in the way of your pleas¬ 
ures, do you?” Max shook his head. 
“Teach me that sometime, will you? A 
week from now I’m going to hate my¬ 
self for all the strength of character I’ve 
been showing. This thing has warped 
my wfiole personality.” 

H ere, from this tower on the hill of 
Fiesole, Buster was looking down 
on the city of Florence, the Arno 
River, and the old bridge which spans it, 
Giotto’s bell tower, and the big clock in 
the turret of the town hall. The road 
running to this villa was empty and all 
around the grounds there was an omi¬ 
nous kind of tranquillity. 

Then there was a sound. The scraping 
of a door, a footstep on the stone stair¬ 
case leading up to the sentry’s tower. 
He drew his gun. The footsteps kept 
coming. Then Max’s voice called up, 
“Any sign yet?” 

“Nothing,” Buster called down. Then, 
when Max was beside him. he said, “You 
would think there would be at least a 
stray dog or a squirrel. Do they have 
squirrels in Italy?” 

Max grasped the iron railing, scanned 
the view, looked up into the sky which 
was beginning to darken with the ap- 
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proach of night. “The Berina story is go¬ 
ing to knock the world right on its ear,” 
he said. 

“Where’s Marina?” 

“Sleeping,” Max said. “She’s ex¬ 
hausted.” 

“Feel a little sorry for me, too, will 
you? I’m so pooped I don’t know what’s 
holding me up.” 

«-g— ^ear. Fear is what is holding all 

m of us up. Spronski is smart; he 

A was smart enough to fool me with 
that package. I performed as though he 
bad given me a set of printed directions. 
That’s just what Spronski wanted. It’s 
only a question of time before he shows 
up here. He knows we’re here and he 
knows we can’t get out, so he has to 
get in. Simple.” 

“I wish to hell he’d get here and try 
to do something. This waiting is bad for 
the nervous system.” 

“He has a plan, a very definite plan. 
And I wish to hell I knew what it was.” 
He turned his head, looked at his brother. 
“Well, all we can do is wait and be 
ready.” He put his hand on Buster’s arm. 
“It was worth it, Bus. Everything you 
went through was worth while. This story 
is dynamite.” 

“Maybe,” Buster said, “we ought to 
try walking out of here. It may be just 
that easy. Open the door and walk out.” 

Max shook his head. “Stop dreaming. 
The phone wires have been cut. I tried 
to call Rome. The line is dead. Once we 
put foot outside the drawbridge, we 
would find the woods are not as empty 
as they appear.” 

“Hey, Max. look over there, right at 
the foot of the road. Is that a car com¬ 
ing?” There was no need to answer. The 
car was in full sight now. coming fast 
up the road. Buster turned, started toward 
the steps. Max grabbed his arm, hold¬ 
ing him back. 

Max said, “Hold on. Don’t run until 
you know what you’re running from.” 

The car sped full force up to the iron 
gate, then stopped quickly. No one got 
out. The headlights blinked four times. 
This was the signal. And the woods 
which had been so still were suddenly 
alive, alive with figures coming out of 
hiding. “My God,” Buster whispered. 
“Look at them all. What do you make 
of it. Max?” 

“Shh!” 

The driver got out of the car, ex¬ 
changed a few words with the man who 
seemed to be the leader of the group, 
then he went to the other side of the 
car, opened the rear door. Slowly a 
woman got out, a small figure clutching 
the collar of her coat. “It’s the Count¬ 
ess,” Buster said. “What’s she doing 
here? Hey, Max, you don’t think that 
she is mixed up in this?” But the ques¬ 
tion needed no answer. Directly behind 
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the Countess was Spronski, the gun in 
his hand pointed directly at the woman’s 
back and his body in such a position 
that any gunfire aimed at him would 
first have to penetrate the Countess. 

Again Buster started for the stairs and 
again Max caught his arm, held him 
fast. “Where do you think you’re run¬ 
ning to?” 

“This time I’m not running away, 
Max. If you think I’d let them hurt her, 
you’re out of your mind. Maybe you 
don’t care who gets killed for your 
story, but I do. Now, let go of me.” 

Max held tight. “Stay where you are. 
I’ll take care of this in my own way.” 

“The hell with your way. This time I’m 
going to do it my way.” 

“What is your way, bright boy?” 

“My way is very simple. Spronski 
wants Marina Berina and he wants the 
Berina diary. O.K., so we give. We walk 
out there, the three of us ... we give 
him what he wants and he gives us back 
the Countess unharmed.” 

M ax said. “Don’t be a fool. Can’t 
you see that Spronski has to kill 
us? We’ve had enough time to get 
the whole Berina story. We know too 
much. Spronski won’t dare let you or me 
or Marina Berina out of this alive. He can’t 
take the chance. Spronski’s job is at 
stake in this. If he fails, it’s back to 
Moscow for him and certain death.” 

“What about her? What about the 
Countess?” 

“He was damn clever to use her,” Max 
said. “Because she’s a dead one, too, 
unless we can rescue her. We not only 
have to escape, but we have to rescue 
her before we can.” As Max was speak¬ 
ing, Spronski’s men fanned out around 
the grounds, covering any possible es¬ 
cape route. He let loose of Buster’s arm. 
“Don’t try to be a hero. Bus. Play it 
smart.” Max moved quickly now. “Fol¬ 
low me.” They ran down the stairs, 
through the areaway and back into the 
house. “Run up and get Berina arid the 
documents and bring her down here. 
Don’t stop for anything.” 

When Buster returned with the Rus¬ 
sian woman. Max was talking to the old 
Italian caretaker. Outside there was the 
grating, clanking sound as the draw¬ 
bridge was lowered. “Hurry, Max.” But 
Max continued talking to the caretaker, 
explaining something to him carefully. 
Then he motioned for Buster and the 
woman to follow him. 

At the far end of the gallery were twq 
giant Gobelin tapestries hung across 
from each other. Max caught the edge 
of the tapestry on the left, swung it so 
that one corner turned back, then he led 
Buster and the Berina woman behind 
the tapestry on the right. Buster went 
first. He groped in the darkness, felt a 
door, found the handle and with great 


effort pushed it open. There was no light 
there, only dark refuge and the dank, 
dead smell of a pit. They were all in 
this unknown darkness. Max closed the 
door, leaned against it with his ear 
pressed against the ancient oak. The 
Berina woman started a word; Buster 
clamped his hand over her mouth. 

Then there were voices out in the gal¬ 
lery, a buzz of excited men. The words 
were muffled and indistinct through the 
thick door. Then there was only one 
voice, undoubtedly the authoritative voice 
of Spronski. Then complete silence. 

Finally, Max whispered, “Something 
went wrong. The caretaker was going to 
give me the all-clear signal. Wait here.” 
He opened the door cautiously, stood for 
a moment with only the thickness of the 
tapestry as a shield, His gun was drawn. 
He darted out from behind the tapestry. 
Buster and the Berina woman waited and 
listened. There was the sound of iron 
banging against iron, a bolt sliding into 
a lock. Max’s voice called out. “All 
right.” Buster led Marina out of the dark¬ 
ness. “Damn it,” Max said. “It worked, 
but it didn’t work well enough.” 

“What happened to them?” 

Max held back the other tapestry. 
There was another door, except that this 
one was held secure by three heavy bolts. 
“I was hoping that in the excitement they 
would leave the Countess here, but 
they’ve taken her with them, and the 
caretaker, too.” 

“What’s in there?” Buster asked. 

“This is an historic villa, Buster. I 
studied this very carefully before choos¬ 
ing a hiding place for you and the Berina 
woman. I learned that there was a secret 
exit, an emergency escape.” 

Buster pointed to the sealed door. 
“And that’s St?” 

Max shook his head. “No, the door 
we went through is the escape hatch. 
This other door leads down to the private 
jail. There’s no way out for them. They’re 
trapped. They walked into our trap very 
neatly.” 

The woman said, “It is like a Russian 
general who knows the terrain of the 
battlefield, who first studies it. You are 
clever, Mr. Payton.” 

Buster said. “Now what do we do?” 

“We use the escape door and get the 
hell out of here,” Max said. 

The Russian was already at the other 
door, Max was following her. Buster 
yelled, “Max! Max, you mean you’re go¬ 
ing to let them die in there?” 

The woman said, “Of course. The swine 
die like swine.” 

B uster said. “Maybe, but what about 
the Countess and the care¬ 
taker?” Max was silent. “You can’t 
be like that, Max. You can’t be con¬ 
structed like that. Not you, Max. We’re 
the same flesh and the same blood; 


Marina could leave them there to die, 
but not you and me, Max. We’se not like 
that.” Now he screamed, “Are we, Max?” 

Softly, his voice controlled, Max said, 
“No, Bus, we’re not like that.” He 
walked up to his brother. “You still have 
your gun?” Buster nodded. “Give it to 
me,” Max said. 

“What for? I may need it. I don’t 
trust you, Max.” He drew the gun awk¬ 
wardly, stepped back, leveling the gun 
at Max. “You were going to leave them 
to die in there. I know you were. And 
you’d kill me if it meant keeping your 
stinking story.” 

Max was smiling. “Your bravery 
doesn’t scare me, Buster. Yoii wouldn’t 
pull that trigger.” 

“Wouldn’t I? All through this mess I 
could have killed a lot of guys. Marina 
wanted me to; she said it was smart. 
Maybe it was smart, but it wasn’t neces¬ 
sary. If you try to stop me from saving 
the Countess and the caretaker. I’ll kill 
you, Max, because it will be necessary. 
For the first time I see that it is neces¬ 
sary to kill.” There was pounding now 
against the sealed door, the frenzy of 
caged animals. “I’m going to open that 
door, Max, and we’re going to take our 
chances. Now, get out of the way.” 

From behind Buster, without warning, 
the Berina woman locked his arms behind 
his back, planted her knee in the base 
of his spine. The surprise and the im¬ 
pact threw him off balance. The gun fell 
from his hand. He lurched forward to 
retrieve it, but Max was too fast, and 
now he was holding both guns in his 
hands. “All right, Buster, start moving, 
go through that door.” 

“You’re going to have to kill me. Max. 
If I walk out of here leaving those people 
trapped in there, I’ll be dead anyway, 
dead inside. So kill me, Max. It’s the 
only way you’ll get me through that 
escape hatch.” 

ut-'v o as I say. Go through the door.” 

I 1 Buster didn’t move. Max pocketed 
1-J the guns, grabbed his brother 
with all his strength, lifted him off the 
floor, and carried him to the door. Buster 
struggled against the bigger and stronger 
man, kicking and twisting to get out of 
the powerful grasp. But it was no use. 
He was pitted against superior force. 
Max dropped him against the stone floor 
in the darkness. Buster struggled to his 
feet. He lunged for the door, but it 
closed in his face and was closed tight 
as Max, in the gallery, fastened the bolts. 

Buster hammered on the door, but it 
was no use. To Marina he said, “I 
should have trusted him. All the time 
he was planning it so we’d be safe, so 
that nothing would happen to you and 
me. It was a trick, making me think 
he’d walk out on them. It was a trick 
to put us where we’d be out of danger.” 


Max stood alone in the center of the 
gallery, the pounding coming at him 
from each side, from both doors. He 
lighted a cigarette and wondered about 
himself, took time to consider his own 
motivations. By letting Spronski out of 
the Medici prison, he was endangering 
the stature of this man which he had 
made himself- . . . putting an end to 
that man and being forced to be the 
other man, the man Spronski had known 
in Spain. 

Unless, in the course of letting 
Spronski out, it became necessary or 
appeared necessary to kill the man. He 
took the gun from his pocket, walked to 
the tapestry, held it aside as he loosened 
the top bolt on the door and then the 
bottom bolt, leaving only the center bolt 
still secured. The pounding and scream¬ 
ing behind the door had stopped. 
“Spronski,” Max shouted. “Spronski, 
can you hear me?” 

There was shuffling and confusion be¬ 
hind the door, then the Russian’s voice. 
“If you do not let us out of here, we 
shall kill the woman.” 

“If you kill her, you all stay in there 
to die. Is that clear?” 

Spronski answered. “Yes, it is clear.” 

«-r* tow listen carefully. I am going 
X to give you instructions. The worn- 
-L y an is to come out first and come 
out alone. Then the caretaker is to come 
out next and come out alone. After that, 
you come out, Spronski, your hands over 
your head and no gun. I warn you that 
I will shoot at any deviation from my 
instructions. Now, repeat my instruc¬ 
tions to your men. When they under¬ 
stand, tell me you are ready.” He heard 
the mumble of words as Spronski spoke 
to his agents. While this was going on, 
he loosened the center bolt part way. 
leaving a slight lap that would give way 
under pressure. Quickly he stepped back 
and to the side, letting the tapestry fall 
over the doorway. 

“We are ready,” the Russian called. 

Max was standing behind a cement 
pillar, partially protected by it. He was 
prepared for trickery. He knew Spronski 
would have to attempt to kill him. 
Spronski could not let him live and stay 
alive himself. 

“We are ready,” Spronski said again. 

Max did not answer. He waited. Soon 
they began ramming the door again and 
it gave way. billowing out the tapestry. 
The wrought iron pole from which the 
tapestry hung creaked and began to pull 
away from the plaster. Max looked up 
at the iron rod. It had to hold fast. 
Without the tapestry, he would lose a 
layer of protection. 

After a moment there was a bulge in 
the tapestry. The small figure of the 
Countess emerged, stooped and fright¬ 
ened. She looked around. Max stepped 
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quickly into view, then back behind the 
pillar. He put his finger to his lips to 
tell her to remain silent, then motioned 
for her to come over to him. Another 
bulge appeared behind the tapestry and 
plaster dust fell as the rod pulled away 
a little more. “Wait,” Max commanded 
and then repeated the command in Ital¬ 
ian. To the Countess he said, “Are you 
all right?” She nodded her head. He 
took the other gun from his pocket, 
turned to hand it to her and found him¬ 
self facing the end of a large, black 
revolver, leveled at him, held in her 
shaking hand." 

In Italian she said, “Drop the gun. 
Both of them.” 

“Are you out of your mind? What 
are you doing?” 

She forced herself to move the gun 
closer to him. “Do as I say. Drop the 
gun. I warn you, I am desperate.” 

The woman caught him off guard. His 
one gun was aimed on the doorway and 
the other gun lay flat in the palm of his 
hand. And she was desperate. He looked 
toward the tapestry; the bulging figure 
moved. “Stay where you are,” he shouted. 
“My gun can still fire.” Then to the 
woman, “What is this? What have they 
done to you to make you like this?” 

“Drop the gun. Both of them.” 

“You won’t kill me. You can’t kill. 
You’re not that kind of woman.” 

«yf I do not do this,” she said, 

I they will kill my children and 
A my grandchild. Do you understand? 
They will do as they threaten to do. I 
know this. To protect my family, I will 
kill. I do not want to kill. Now, please, 
drop the gun.” 

Max said, “You can’t let them frighten 
you. You can’t live your life in fear of 
these people. You cannot give in to these 
people from the very start. That’s a fatal 
mistake. Once you let them frighten you, 
you will always live in fear. You have 
to fight them from the beginning.” Max 
looked up as more plaster dust fell. 

“But my children . . .” 

“Your children would be ashamed of 
you if they knew you did not have the 
courage to fight. Now turn that gun 
around and aim it at the doorway.” Max 
turned from her, called out, “All right, 
Spronski, send out the caretaker.” 

The figure behind the tapestry was 
Spronski. He said, “Your children will 
not die simply, Contessa. They will suffer 
much and know for every minute they 
suffer their mother could have saved 
them. And the baby will know much pain 
before he dies.” 

The woman cried out, “No! No!” 

She screamed now, screamed with 
frenzy. She rushed at the figure behind 
the tapestry, firing the gun wildly at the 
bulge which was the tormentor. As the 
bullets hit their mark and Spronski fell, 
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the whole tapestry came down, and with 
it, a shower of powdering plaster and the 
crash of the iron pole against the stone 
floor. 

A man stood in the exposed doorway, 
his gun in position. Max saw him, but 
not quickly enough. The man fired at the 
Countess and she fell to the floor. Max 
aimed carefully and the m.an in the door¬ 
way dropped as the bullet pierced his 
stomach. 

After a moment, Max called out, “All 
right. The rest of you come out one at 
a time with your hands over your head. 
If anyone tries anything, I will shoot.” 
Two frightened men emerged from the 
black hole, their hands over their heads. 
Then the old caretaker came out, his 
hands at his sides, his jaw set in anger. 
Max said to him, “Are they all out?” 

“Yes.” the old man said. Then he saw 
the Countess. He went over, knelt beside 
her, touched her chest, then her cheek. 
He lowered his head and made the sign 
of the cross. 

“Old man.” Max said, “can you shoot 
a gun?” The caretaker nodded, came 
over and took one of the guns, turned, 
and covered the two men. “I am going 
to the city for help,” Max said. “Do you 
know where this secret passage leads?” 

“Go down the stairs and there will be 
a tunnel. Follow it a long time. You will 
come to an opening under the old foot¬ 
bridge. Climb up the ravine and walk to 
the main road. And, Signore, before you 
climb the ravine, notice the three elm 
trees. The legend is that under each tree 
a workman is buried, the three men who 
dug the tunnel. The Medici took great 
care that a secret would always be a 
secret.” 

Max unbolted the other door. Buster 
rushed forward as soon as the door 
opened. Max held him back. “No, Bus. 
Don’t go in there.” 

“What happened, Max? Is she dead?” 

Max nodded. 

a-M-et me go to her,” he said, push- 

I ing Max from him savagely. Max 

J_ i stood and watched his brother. 

Bustel knelt beside the woman, for a 
moment not believing what he saw, then 
gently closed her eyes, put his lips 
against her lips. He stood up and cried, 
not ashamed to be crying and not caring 
who saw him cry. 

“She was brave, Buster. She killed 
Spronski.” 

“All right. Max. Let’s go.” 

“Where’s the Berina woman?” 

“She’s gone, ran away. I didn’t even 
try to stop her.” 

“What about the diary?” 

“It’s in there on the floor.” He looked 
at Max. “It doesn’t matter who dies, does 
it. Max? Just as long as you get your 
story.” 

Max led him toward the door. “Come 


on, kid,” he said. There were other words, 
but Max knew he would never be able 
to say them, not to Buster and not to any¬ 
one. It was important now to go through 
the tunnel and up the ravine to the main 
road. And he would remember to look 
at the elm trees. It would be a good fea¬ 
ture story: the history of the villa and 
how three hundred years later, a tyrant’s 
secret passage led two men to their es¬ 
cape from the Russian secret police. He 
was thinking about the story, seeing the 
printed pages of the magazine where it 
would be appearing. It looked good. It 
was the kind of story people expected 
from Maxwell Payton. 

T ess Rosen looked at her watch. “I 
better get out to the airport. The 
Shaker Heights express leaves in 
an hour and fifteen minutes. Shaker 
Heights,” she said. “You want to know 
something, lover boy, it may not be so 
bad in Shaker Heights.” 

“What about Marina Berina? Have 
you checked the news agencies? Any 
word about her at all?” 

“You might as well forget her, Buster 
boy. She doesn’t have a chance, not even 
a chance for an obituary. Those Russian 
agents must have her for sure by now. 
You’ll never hear anything. Maybe in a 
month or two they’ll send out a release 
that Berina’s daughter was accused of 
treason, tried, found guilty, and executed. 
It will be worth a few lines in the news¬ 
papers. Nothing more.” 

The lights dimmed to darkness. The 
piano began to play. They turned, and 
the blue light was on the smiling face of 
the pianist. Some people began the chant¬ 
ing of his name. Buster. Buster. “I’m on,” 
he said. “You’ll wait until I’m through, 
won’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t miss your performance for 
the whole world. Go ahead, get out there, 
make them yell, tear their hearts out.” 
Tess reached over, squeezed his hand. 
“You’re the most,” she said. “Absolutely 
the greatest.” 4 
“Wait here.” 

But as he began the song and the hush 
settled over the audience, he saw her get 
up slowly, blow him a kiss and walk out. 

There was an American girl with short 
blonde hair and big black eyes sitting 
at a ringside table. Buster loosened his 
tie. opened the collar of his shirt, walked 
toward her. sang to her. Between cho¬ 
ruses he picked up her drink, sipped it. 
She blushed and smiled. He began to 
sing again, leaning close to the girl, whis¬ 
pered the words of the song into her ear. 
This is like old times, he was thinking; 
the same saloon, the same songs, the same 
kind of a pretty girl, the same magic in 
the air. He picked up her glass of liquor 
again. Sure, everything was the same. 
And he knew that this was not true. 

THE END 
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We give you Katharine Hepburn of Connecticut—perfect 
example of the 1955 long and lovely look. Katie and 
the Venice filming of “Summertime”—a Lopert Films 
Production released through United Artists, color 
by Technicolor—the bittersweet story of an American 
girl on vacation, inspired these topnotch clothes 


MIRIAM LIPPINCOTT Fashion EiU or 

H epburn: “I’ve become an amateur expert on the subject of tourism. People 
travel loaded down like pack animals. I’m agin’ this on the grounds 
that he who travels lightest travels fastest—and most comfortably. I 
spent four and a half months in Venice on the contents of two suitcases.” The 
Grand Canal, the Grand Canyon—the right clothes mean fewer clothes for travel. 
Science, clever design, and a girl’s know-how cut down on time devoted to care 
of clothes. Pared down to six pretty essentials, here are the clothes for a successful 
summer vacation. You can buy all of them at these stores: Macy’s New York, 
Herald Square, New York 1, New York; L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, New 
Jersey; Macy’s California, San Francisco 8, California; Macy’s Kansas City, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri; Davison’s, Atlanta, Georgia; Lasalle’s, Toledo, Ohio. 



Hepburn studies script in Venice. 
She worked six days a week making 
the United Artists technicolor picture, 
spent all of her free time exploring 
historic city and talking to people. 



Against the background of the 
Grand Canal, Hepburn ponders. She 
believes that good tourists (female) 
need “courage to go alone.” Another 
must: “Be inquisitive and receptive.” 
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Paradiso shirt makes a girl’s life more mobile. “If you don’t gel around,” says Hepburn, “you won’t see anything. 
And if you don’t want to see anything, what’s the point in going at all?” Hepburn, a natural athlete who is an expert 
horseback rider, tennis player, and champion golfer, started the shirt trend back in the 40’s, gave it glamour and dash 
that have never been challenged. Italian influence is evident in combed broadcloth version tied in front. Colors: 
White, pink, yellow, blue, lilac, black, or red. By Sport-Kraft, $2.98. Gold earrings are by Barlek, beads by Richelieu. 
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(continued) 


Roaming the city, Hepburn stops for a few sips of Venice’s sparkling pure 
water piped down from the Dolomite Alps. Venetians were amazed at Hepburn 
informality. For holiday spots at home and abroad, the American girl leans 
toward the casual, appreciates a foreign flavor. These seascape clothes, 
with a gondolier’s rakishness, are of sailcloth. Fisherman’s overblouse, in 
red, white, heavenly blue, navy, removable dickey, $5.95; white shorts, $3.95; 
crew cap, $1.95. Side-laced middy, light blue, $5.95; black clam-digger pants. 
$4.95; visor cap, $1.95. All clothes by White Stag. Fun Shoes by Oomphies. 
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The long' look of Hepburn in swim suits with “pretend ties.” The one tie 
suit at left is baby batiste Lastex, has a white dickey, $12.95. Below right, 
gleaming sharkskin Lastex with cuffed top, three ties, $14.95. Both by Catalina. 
Jewelry by Valjean. That refreshing drink? Cinzano Coolers. At right, during 
filming of a “Summertime” scene, Katie spurned the offer of a double and fully 
clothed took the plunge into a Venice canal. The doubtful purity of the canal 
water, she explains, could have no terrors for a girl practically brought up in the 
waters of Long Island sound. When Hepburn emerged, spectators burst into 
applause. Fashions on both pages are at Macy’s New York, San Francisco, and 
Kansas City; Bamberger’s, Newark; Davison’s, Atlanta; and Lasalle’s, Toledo. 
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Separates with skirts that don’t hobble a girl are one of six holiday 
basics. Skirt with Italian coins, $8.98. Roman-striped skirt, right, comes in 
shades of toast or gray, costs $5.98. Blouses are $3.98. All in broadcloth, all by 
Donath of Boston. Jewelry by Valjean. Hepburn, of legendary energy, typifies 
the American girl to Europeans. She saw all of Venice, took lots of photographs, 
by the time the movie was filmed had learned Italian. “Don’t be self-conscious 
about your accent or paucity of vocabulary,” Katie advises. “Leap right in.” 
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Science gives vacationers more time for fun. These orlon-nylon clothes with 
new long lines are washable, need no ironing. The midriff halter bra, $3.98; 
Bermuda shorts, $5.98; hat, $2.50. Sleeveless shirt at right, $4.98; pedal 
pushers, $5.98. All in pin-striped periwinkle blue, coral, or brown. Tops are 
interchangeable with pedal pushers or shorts. By Sporteens. Fashions on both 
pages at Macy’s New York, San Francisco, and Kansas City; Bamberger’s, 
Newark; Davisons, Atlanta; and Lasalle’s, Toledo. Shoes by Penaljo. Jewelry 
by Bartek. Right: With movie cameras set up in a Venice street, Katharine 
Hepburn talks with director David Lean. Ninety per cent of “Summertime,” 
adaptation from “The Time of the Cuckoo,” was filmed outdoors in Venice. 
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The King Midas luurli gilds the American girl. This newest 
magic in jewelry combines delicacy of nature with the richness 
of gold. The method: real leaves are vaporized with 24-carat 
gold. Pins and earrings from $6, plus tax; by Imperial Crown. 

The romantic Hepburn look of elegance on a lazy summer 
afternoon. In dimity, sheer as Venetian glass. On the left, 
pleat-ruffled white dimity strewn with lilac, rose, and blue 
blossoms. Dress, right, has peppermint stripes, red, black, or 
blue, on tucked dimity, rhinestone studs. Each, $10.95, by Kay 
Windsor. Bead bracelet by Valjean. Hosiery, Cameo, by Bur- 
Mil. Pumps, Naturalizers. Fashions, cosmetics, both pages, 
Macy’s New York, San Francisco, Kansas City; Bamberger’s, 
Newark; Davisons, Atlanta; and Lasalle’s, Toledo. For 
other stores in your vicinity, turn to pages 100 and 119. 







Key trends in make-up 
this summer: Apply lipstick, 
then turn up mouth corners 
with lip-brush. New lipstick 
shade: Torero Pink, $1.10, 
plus tax. The lip-brush, $2. 



For a petal-smooth look, 
try a liquid rouge. On each 
cheek, apply sparingly three 
dots, blend upward, starting 
above the nose. Silk-Tone 
Liquid Rouge, $1, plus tax. 



Draw line upward with 
eyebrow pencil along eyelid, 
close to lashes; blend the 
shadow above lid. Everpoint 
Pencil: $1.50. Eye Shadow 
Stick, $1.25, both plus tax. 



Brush hair up from brow. 
Try a hair spray for every- 
hair-in-place grooming. 
Hair Spray, 5 oz., $1.35; 10 
oz., $2.10, plus tax. Cosmet¬ 
ics by Helena Rubinstein. 



Outward bound: the upward look, 
the wisely chosen clothes that combine 
beauty with freedom of action, whether 
swimming, sightseeing, dancing, or 
dining romantically by candlelight. 



Hepburn at ease, chatting with ten- 
year-old Gaitano Audiero, who is 
Italian urchin in film “Summertime,” 
best personifies the American girl 
wherever she goes. The ingredients — 
spontaneity, intelligence, a blend of 
glamour and humor. “A good tourist,” 
says Hepburn, “respects Europeans, 
considers them her equal.” The End 
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THE LAST WORD 


OUR READERS WRITE 


A SAINT’S FAN 

New York, New York: I must tell you 
how much I enjoyed your profile of Eva 
Marie Saint [March]. As a struggling 
actress myself, it is gratifying to read 
about someone who has built a career on 
ability—rather than a plunging neckline. 

I live practically next door to Eva 
Marie and her husband, and two of my 
friends were with her in “A Trip to 



Eva Marie Saint 


Bountiful,” so I can attest to the fdct that 
she is as talented, sweet, and prfetty as 
your story pictured her. —joan *olfe 
JON IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Xenia, Ohio: First a bouquet—I’ve al¬ 
ways enjoyed Jon Whitcomb’s illustra¬ 
tions. Second a brickbat—puh-lebze tell 
him not to generalize the way he did in 


his Lana Turner article, “One Hundred 
Pounds of Platinum” [March], He re¬ 
ferred to “folksy beauties who look and 
act like Sunday-school frumps.” 

Mr. Whitcomb obviously has not been 
inside a Sunday school for a long, long 
while. Adults go to church school too, 
these days, and I’ll bet any one he cares 
to visit will have a goodly share of attrac¬ 
tive, well-dressed women who have either 
careers or families or both and manage 
to look chic on a weekly stipend con¬ 
siderably under La Turner’s $5,000. 

—FRANCES N. DORAN 

TAX INFORMER FEARS 

Cleveland, Ohio: “How the Income Tax 
Informers Work” is one of the most in¬ 
formative—and shocking—articles I have 
ever come across [March]. The Treasury’s 
Claims-for-Reward program strikes me as 
an ominous step closer to the nightmare 
world of Orwell’s “1984.” True, the sys¬ 
tem works, as cynical Treasury men point 
out. But does the end justify the means? 

—FLORENCE RYDER 

San Francisco, California: The picture 
of certain of our nation’s citizenry you 
reveal in your article, “How the Income 
Tax Informers Work,” is more than a 
little frightening. I agree that a citizen 
is justified in informing on a tax cheat. 
But it is vicious for the government to 
encourage this sort of thing with a cash 
reward system. As with wire tapping, such 


a practice can become a monster which 
devours its creators. If we pay for infor¬ 
mation on tax cheats, why not on violators 
of any law on our books ? Before we know 
it, we will have an army of false witnesses 
on our hands, and no citizen will be safe. 

—RICHARD LOCK 

I* AAll PLEASED 

New York, New York: I want to express 
my personal thanks for the excellent 



Jack Paar 


piece in the March issue of Cosmopoli¬ 
tan. It is one of the best things that has 
ever been written about me, and I am 
most flattered. —jack paar 



Looking into June 

JOiV WHITCOMB reports on the filming of 
“Oklahoma!” and finds luscious Shirley Jones, 
for whom he predicts a glowing future. “About 
the most delightful girl I ever drew,” Jon says. 

WEEKEND NEUROSIS, experts say, is our 
growing national bent to rush in all directions 
come Friday evening. Its effects are startling. 

JACK LESCOULIE’S second-time-around success is the most amazing story 
in television. Richard Gehman tells how this genial gentleman went broke as an 
actor, refused to quit, then went on to become the country's favorite announcer. 

A SCHIZOPHRENIC MURDERESS tells her own story—but you’ll never 
guess her identity (she does not know it herself) till the last page of “Beast 
in View,” one of the cleverest, most searching suspense novels we’ve published. 
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Our gardens ignore the calendar, welcome you 
with smiling flowers all year. Above, Descanso 
Gardens, world's largest camellia show place. 


"Doing" Hollywood at a famous night club. Not 
all the stars are in the floor show; some of your 
movie favorites may be in the audience! 


Headquarters for fun —subtropic Los Angeles. 
Palm-lined streets, ultramodern architee- 
ture. Sport cars, casual fashions, outdoor cafes. 




West you go,..to a Southern California vacation! 

THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


What other vacation journey shows you 
so much of your own country? 

Your Southern California trip whisks 
you across the Great Plains, past the 
Rockies, into the real West. You see work¬ 
ing cowhands, painted deserts. Then—for 
the climax of your adventure—you explore 
Southern California! 

Here is the West with a subtropic flavor. 
Palm trees and orange groves. Pacific 

HOW ABOUT COSTS? 

Answers from recent visitors: 


beaches and Spanish missions. Hollywood 
with its stars and studios. Gardens glow¬ 
ing the year-round. And, over all, the 
sunny skies you’ve read about. 

It’s the great American travel adven¬ 
ture. Yet a Southern California trip is 
practical too. See cost statements below. 

You’ve wanted to come. Why not enjoy 
The Great American Travel Adventure— 
this year! 

“I would say the extra cost over 
our usual vacation was about 
$100 ’.’—Joseph J. Witte, sales 
representative, Clayton, Mo. 




“We were surprised to find we 
spent very little more than we 
would on a nearby vacation!’— 
Mrs. Rena Thomas, secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wise. 



“Only cost our family of six 
about $150 more than the vaca¬ 
tion we usually take much closer 
to home!’ — Walter Keller, com¬ 
mercial artist, Redford, Mich. 


LET YOURSELF GO! THIS YEAR TAKE A... 

SoUtkenM, Cot|owltt. 

Vacation, 


FREE: Color Sightseeing Map of Los 

Angeles County and all Southern 
California, 22!£" x 25". Locates 645 
sights, 80 movie star homes. Valu¬ 
able! Mail coupon today! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALI¬ 
FORNIA. This advertisement sponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Board of Super¬ 
visors for the citizens of Glendale, Holly¬ 
wood, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los An¬ 
geles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
and 182 other communities. 



i- 

All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. E-5 
I 629 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California 

Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 

Name - 
















Beautiful hair has natural softness and lustre. A Breck Shampoo 
will help bring out the soft, natural beauty of your hair. There 
are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. 
Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo 
is for normal hair. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to the 
hair, yet it cleans thoroughly. The Breck Shampoo for your 
hair condition leaves your hair soft, fragrant and beautiful. 

The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 









